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PREFACE, 

This book ^m& s,t bringing home to English 
parents some ideas which have long been familiar 
to hundreds of thinking schoolmasters. It will 
be seen that I discuBB only those problems which 
are most urgent at the present moment, and 
that I have avoided any full consideration of 
such wide-reaching changes aa would be involved 
in our adoption of the "Frankfort Curricialum " 
or the *' New Method " of teaching Modem 
Languages, My aim has been to plead for 
nothing which could not be attempted at once, 
and without serious dislocation of present Public 
School arrangements ; though it may be evident 
that such reforms, when once started, would by 
J their own natural impetus carry us far beyond 

^ the very obvious changes suggested in thisbook. 
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Preface. 



I have to thank m^aj kind friends for vahiable 
assJi^tance ; psppeially Mr. C. C. Cotterill, to 
who3e criticism and advice I am very deeply 
indebted, and Messrs. E. £. Mansfield and G. 
Gidley Robin no Ti, who have kindly looked 
through my proofs. I am also very much in- 
debted to the following gentlemen, on raoat of 
whom I had no personal claim whatever, but 
who have all shown the moat courteous readmesa 
to help me in my enqiuries : M. Leon Cledat, 
Professor of Mediaeval French Language and 
Literature at Lyons ; Dr. Granger, of Univer- 
Bity College, Nottingham; Mr-F. Grriftin, Head- 
master of Birkenhead Grammar School : the 
Rev. W. S. Grignon, formerly Headmaster of 
Felsted School ; Prof. Dr. A. Hamann, Director 
of the Dorotheenschule at Berlin; Mr. H. E. 
King, AaBiatant and Eou^e Master at Sherborne 
School ; ProL Dr. Morsbach, of Gottingen ; 
Geheirarath W. Miinch, Profeasor of Pedagogy 
at Berlin ; Dr. Rosenberg, Oherlehrcr at the 
KoDoischeB Gymnasium, Berlin ; Prof. W, W. 
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Sfceat, of Cambridge ; Mr. F, Storr, Editor of 
the Journal of Education ; and Dr> Henry Sweet, 
of Oxford. I should add, however, that none 
of these gentlemen are in an;^ way responsible 
for any fact or opinioD for which I do not quote 
them specially by name. 

In the matter of books, 1 am under the 
greatest obHgatiooe to Dn Sweet's "Practical 
Study of Languages," to the late W- H. 
Wtdgery'a " Teaching of Languages in Schools," 
to various articles by Mr, Fabian Ware in 
different parts of the Education Department's 
"Reports," and to the back numbers of the 
Journal of Education. 
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Chapter I, 

OUR BAD FRENCH AND GERMAN 

RESULTS DUE TO DEFECTIVE 

ORGANIZATIOK 



" Headmasters fortunately cannot prexent auch 
boj9 from growing up into good men ; but 
great meo, in spite of their affection for 
their schools, often look back to them as 
a time of intellectual waste." — Dr, Well- 
ui.ix, Headinartter of Harruw, ab the Head- 
masters' Conference of 1S90, 

Early in this jear 1901, there took place in 
the columns of tlie Times one of the longest and 
moBt desperate battles on reeord, between the 
championa of Public Schools and of * Crammers ' 
respectively, concerning the pohcy of our 
Schools with reference to Modern Languages 
and to preparation for the Array : jet even this 
very lengthy discussion can have done very little 
to euligViten the average parent. Some meo may 
have come to the cynical conclusion which I 
heard expressed by one man of businesaj that 
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** there must have been prett j' Hard swearing on 
one Bido or tlie other-" But tlie more chjiritably 
inclined persons, whom we may trust to have 
been in the majority, must have turned away in 
hopeless bewilderment from this tangle of 
directly conflicting assertions, with a weary feeU 
log that there must he something wrong some- 
where, but without any definite idea where the 
evil lies, or how it is to be remedied. It is for 
Buch parents as these that the present book is 
written ; for thoae who are honestly anxious to 
do the best for their sons, but who are unable, 
as hard-worked men, to study the technicalities 
of any profession but their own> Complicated 
and obscure as many educational controversies 
must be, the points at issue in this Times diacus- 
sion were quite simple, if only they had not been 
so confused by the passions ot the combatants. 
The main ([ueation can be made perfectly com- 
prehensible to outsiders, for the simple reason 
that, as I hope to show, our educational authori- 
ties are themselves, to a great extent, amateurs, 
working on principles of which the man in the 
street ia as competent to judge aa they. What- 
ever tcclmical diacuasions have been found nceea- 
Bary in this book, have been relegated to the 
Appendix, where the reader will aiao find much 
documentary and other corroborative evidence 
in support of assertions which, in order to avoid 
fatiguing his attention, I have put as briefly as 
poF^ihle tn the text. 
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BoT and mnit, I Lave beea connected with our 
Publit: Schools for nearlj' twenty years, and am 
still GS convinced aa ever that, on the whole, 
they do deserve the confidence and respect of 
the countrji Though 1 know fram personal 
experience (what the Public Hchool champions 
too often ignore) that there are some private 
tutors who eiert over their pupils a moral in- 
fluence which, under the same rjreum stances, 
very few even of the best Public School maBters 
would be able to exert, yet I cannot for one 
mmnent subscribe to the attacks made by several 
private tutors upon the Public School system in 
general. I say this by way of preface because, 
on the particular points which come wittiin the 
scope of mj criticism, it seems to me imposflible to 
avoid condemning the pohcy of the Schools al- 
most as strongly as it has been condemned by 
their most bitter adversaries. Their attitude 
towaids the teaching of Modern Languages and 
the preparation of oitr future officers has been 
aJmoBt incredibly stupid and perverse : and theae 
are two very important branches of school work. 
But, at the back of this, the system itself is still 
honest and healthy : its worst faults, however 
intolerable in their preaent eifects, are compara- 
tively superficial, and coidd far more easily be 
remedied than others whicb, though less glaring 
to the eye, might indicate a much deeper corrup- 
tion. Our schools are suffering- from no paraly- 
BiSj no deep-seated insidious diseasCj (unless that 
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amateurism which pervades so many in a tit u- 
tionB of the country he reckoned aa auch), hut 
Bimply from a decayed tooth or two which cause 
far more present pain, yet could soon he put 
right hy the dertiet. The only pity is that the 
very part of the body educational which most 
needs this simple operation, ia precisely that part 
without whose consent the boiiy cannot march 
off to face the forceps. Though the whole body 
feels the pain, yet the head, which is mainly re- 
sponsible, insists on attributiog it to other causes. 
It TTould fain persuade U3 all that the evil lies 
elsewhere : the unfortunate stomach must be 
drenched with pills and potions ; our substance 
must be wasted on artificial pain-killers and ano- 
dynes. For a moment, it may he, we are drug- 
ged into forgetfuluess : but the fumes of these 
drowsy syrups soon evaporate, the pain be- 
gins again to rage worse than ever, aod again 
the bitter cry of the whole body echoes down 
the columns of the Timei : and again the head 
tries to argue with us that this is no toolhactie 
which we feel, but some delusion sent by the 
devil Philistinism for our sins. 

The simile may not be artistic, but I have 
caught at it as a meaiiB of cxproBBin^ whiit it is 
not easy to express othorwise. Anyone pleading 
for an educational reform has to face the same 
ditlicidty which, until a year ago, Army re- 
formers felt so acutely. The public, knowing that 
we take pains to get good men and that we pay 
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them very liberally, is slow to realize that even 
the best men, when placed in a position where 
they become a law unto themselves, are almost 
certain to fall here and tliere into absurdities so 
gross, and to cling with such hiving conservatism 
to these absurdities, that each generation won- 
ders how its fathers could have tolerated such n 
preposterous state of things. The Headmasters, 
like the War Office officials, have hitherto heen 
a. law unto themselves, strong against even the 
mo3t damaging criticism : and only now at last, 
when this war has opened our eyes to the follies 
which naay be fir^t committed and then defended 
by picked men, supposed to he i^pecialista beeause 
we pay them highly for speoiai aervicGS — only 
now at last, I say, is the publif^ reftily to jndge 
a system, not merely hy the individual wortli of 
the men who work it, but also by common-Hense 
enquiries into the Hnes on which they work itj 
and above all into the results which they obtain. 
For it must be distinctly understood that there 
can be no criticism more damaging to our pre- 
sent Moilern Language syftem than to state, in 
plain words, its results. While English Head- 
masters find it difficult to get homeborn assistants 
who, even after a short professional sfaiy abroad, 
can talk French or German in class, there are Ger- 
man schools (and Claasic^al schools too) where 
even hoys of twelve never hear a word of any 
language than French, nor speak themselves any 
other language, during their French lesson. 
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Apart from vhat any intelligenl boy picks up 
for himself in class, and would pick up, perhaps 
even better, if shut up alone with a dumb book, 
— apart from this, the average amount of French 
taught iu an hour^s lesson al a German school is 
at least double of that which iu taught iu the 
same time with us. The reader will Jind, in Ap- 
pendix A, the most startling evidence aa to this 
difference, I will only quote here two facte : 
first, that an Engliah hoy may pass into Sand- 
hurst with more than twice as many marks for 
French as the lowest auecessfiil candidate, and 
yet write Prench itmrse than it is writft^n hif th^ 
average ho?/ of tn7rlvt*-^7td-a.~half at a Gerntini 
cltusicai school: and again, that one ct" the de* 
fenders of compulsory Latlu for Army candi- 
dates, in a debate in the House of Commons, 
pleaded that "the knowledge of French and 
Germnn acquired at school [in England] was so 
Buperficial that it was a farce to examine candi- 
dates in those hingnages,^' The reader must hear 
in mind, all through tbeae following pages, thftt 
what I have to do is not to prove oU'r Public 
School Modern Language results to be had : 
this ia practically admitted by all- My real task 
is to make the parent realize, if only dimly, 
firstly how bad they are, and secondly how 
thoroughly our educational authorities are re- 
sponsible for this inferiority. And my main 
difficulty — even harder than to render iuEelh- 
gible those technical details upon nhich I must 
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BOmetimes touch— is ttiat of makiug Llie mau lii 
tlie street understand how it is possible fur men 
othcrivifle so able, so honest* so hardworking as 
arc the majority of our Ileadmaatera* to auffer — 
nay gvgh partly to create, and moat pertiDaci- 
oualy to defend — a system so Chinese in its 
eluLorate stupidity as our present method of 
teaching Modem Languages, and indeed most 
modem anbjectft. So lon^ as we consider our 
Headmitsters only individually and personally^ it 
is impossible to understand the present state of 
atfairs. But when we consider them profession- 
ally, and as members of a large and powerful 
corporation proud of its ancient traditions, we 
find these men responsible for abuses of which 
it is difficult to speak in measured language. 

As tbe value of a man's criticism depends 
enormously on bis experience nnd on bis point 
of view, 1 must here crave indulgence for a few 
words of frank egotism. 1 believe that there are 
few men in England who have been compelled 
by the necessities of their practical work to look 
so closely at both sides of this question, atid wbo 
at the same time are bo free to publish exactly 
wbat tbey think, as the present writer. Circuin- 
stances of a nature too personal to interest tbe 
reader bave been responsible for giving ine a 
more varied acholaatic experience, probably, 
thaa that enjoyed even by any of the dJetin- 
guishcd corrcepondenta wbo wrote to the T'iines^ 
I began by learning at a Froneh Lycee more 
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French than it was possible to forget afterwards 
on the benchea of an English Public School. 
Having taken a ClasaiGol degree at Cambridge, 
I spent some time as a student at Heidelberg. 
Heiiides earning ray dail^ bread, from time to 
time, at one Preparatorj^ and four Publie S<;hoohj 
I Lave gone out of my way at other tJmei^ to 
study my profeasion as a volunteer teacher in an 
elementary auhool, and as a privileged listener at 
Berlin and Frankfort, in daya when ^tlie New 
Curriculum ' of that latter town was scarcely 
known even by hearsay in England. For seven 
years I was at the Lead of Army Classes in two 
of our best known Public Schools : for a year 
abroad and four years in England I ha^'e seen 
the inner working of * cramming ^ establishments. 
In my Public School work, 1 can fairly claim 
to have met with more than average success : 
while I have since found it posaibie to obtain 
on terms far more liberal than any which I en- 
joyed at those Schools, more teaching work 
than in fact I care to undertake. Three times, 
during the last five years, pupils of mine have 
obtained the highest French raark among the 
succeeaful candidates for Woolwich ; and one of 
these was a boy who Lad never been abroad in 
his life ; so that I may fairly ask my readers to 
believe that in criticizing our present Army Es- 
aminations X ara actufi^ted by no feeling of per- 
sonal failure. Again, T have been fortunate in 
workl[ig under Headmasters of whom every one 
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kaa been well up ti> the avtirage uf liia fellows, 
while several iiave been far beyond this average, 
and indeed among; the best men, in CTcry respect, 
whom it has ever been ray fortune to know. 
After ten years* experience of Public School 
teacbing-, a man eannoi ignore the splendid work 
which those Schools have done, and are still do- 
ing;, on the whole. 

In my first draft of this hook, whenever 1 
had mentioned aome exp€rieQce which would 
naturally raise in the reader's mind the queedons 
" Can this be really so ? How can aiich things 
be done under Headmasters of only ordinary 
efficiency? Is there not some gross exa^eration 
here on the writer's part? " — at all such points 
as this, I found that I had turned aside for a 
moment to answer the obvious objection by 
reminding the public that our Headmasters, 
though personally lirst-rate men, are as a rule 
quite devoid of strict professional training, — 
and are in fact distinguished amateurs. It 
seemed better therefore, instead of I'epeating 
this reminder in connexion with every question 
to which it is obviously germane, to put it plainly 
here and beg the reader to bear it in mind all 
through. He will find my contention justified 
at length in Appendix F, and on pp» 74 sq, ; in 
the meanwhile L beg him to bear it in mind, 
(not as a fn,ct of courBC^ since I have not yet 
proved it, but aa n conceivable possibility ) that 
bia Bon^a Headmaster, while in other matters of 
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deeper iniportaoce tlian mere ulass-teaclnag, and 
more difficult, he U very likely quite in the first 
rank of the world's educators, is yet, by the 
f orco o£ circumstances, so Ignorant of the science 
of teaching, &nd eo devoid of that special in- 
tereat in the subject which alone enables a man 
to see into the heart of it, that there is, in thjg 
special matter, no abuBe so scandalous as to be 
impossible, even under bia very eyes. I say, by 
the force of circumstancea, since it is partly the 
whole attitude of the nation, and enormouBly 
the heavy weig^lit of Public School traditioti, 
which is responsible for such a state of thing^s. 
Knowing what tine work has been done in the 
past by men without special training in teaching, 
our Schoolmasters, Assistant or Hend, are not 
only unwilling to go through an irkaome course 
of study, but generally have a real conscientious 
objection to it, fearing less it should stifle their 
originality. Badly taught, or in nauseously su- 
perJiucus quantities, no doubt it might do so : but 
it is difficult to understand how a university grad- 
uate's mind could be really corrupted by com- 
pelling him to know something of the conteata 
of» sayj three or four Buiallish booka describing 
the methods of great etlucatora in the past, 
and contemporary pioneers abroad. Napoleon 
thought such a study of military methods the 
very first necessity of uU for on officer : the 
absorbing study of history and mathematics at 
school did not blunt his originality, nor does a 
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bHII more formal ajstem blunt that of our 
frieodly nvak in Germany, where class-teaching 
is far more original and more living than the 
average teaching with ua. A very little com- 
puiaory study would furnish our masters with a 
nucleus of knowledge round which thousands of 
fresh facts would accumulate from their own 
observation — facts which under present circum- 
stances pass by as thick and as unheeded as the 
motes in a sunbeam. Let me give a single 
illustration. 1 remember a man coming fresh 
from Oxford to take the lower forms of a school ; 
at the end of term he had to set a history 
paper to the lowest form of all, who had read in 
a popular history from the Conquest to the Civil 
Wan One of his questions, shaped after the best 
Oxford models, ran thus : " ' The Age of Eliza* 
beth ia the brightest period of English Litera- 
ture.* Illustrate this by quotations and examples/* 
Only one boy attempted the question ; a model 
boy who knew his book by heart, and who 
(though no doubt sorely puzzled) wrote down 
bravely all that was said in it of the Age of 
Elizabeth. " The Age of Elizabeth was eixty- 
nine. She wore red hair and false teeth, and is 
described by Hentzner, a German who saw her 
on his travels, as etc., etc., etc-'' The examiner, 
though by no means a fool, never realized that 
this answer told against himself : he passed on 
in a few months to parish work, and probably 
still repeats the answer as an illustration of that 
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particular boy's stupidity- Yet a man who has 
onoe beea reminded, in Mr. Hut^ihinson's worda, 
that IV ffolf-ba,ll ia nt*t a lOlb- shotj is at Itast con- 
acioUH thcrtBiftt^r that it i:^ hia owu miHtattC iC he 
hits at it too hard : and a aimilav aimple reminder 
at the outset of their career would open man^ 
maeters' cyoB for ever to the fact that b Rniall 
boy ie not merely a preteraatu rally stupid and 
pervorpe kind of univprsity man, Ag it is, many 
of them never realize this fact, though every 
moment some reminder of it enmes to them ft-nm 
their clsss-work. The ^vhole Pnblic School at- 
moaphere is saturated with the conviction that 
any ej'stematic study of the profeaaioii from 
lectures or printed books is fit only for lioard- 
Sehool ma&teta; and, in spite of the earnest 
efforts of Canon Lyttleton and others, the 
examinations for Public School masters have 
been a dead failure. So long as the man who 
has really good nat»iral qualifications knows that 
he can step straight from tlie universities into a 
mastership without further trouble, so long will 
that trouble be taken by very few except those 
men who are conscious that they must try to 
make up for inferior natural qualities. It results 
from this that the very best of our masters, with 
all their virtues and their real miccess, have 
nearly ahvaya the amateur's weak spot here and 
there j while the ordinary teacher stumbles 
through thirty or fortj Teav5 at a Public School 
without eyes to see or ears to hear, and quite 
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iuCJkpablti of seizing the octjaaion evcu wkeu his 
own aheep show bim the roal waj- through the 
hedge. A man knowa vagiiclj' that Lis bors have 
praotJcallj' nothing to show for ft tf*rm*6 work ; 
but he suppo^iis this to be a more or less utiivora- 
al natural Inw, aa a befogo^ed statesman attributes 
everything to the English Constitution. He is 
aublimely ignorant of the fact that iu Germany 
— perhaps in the next classroom — some very- 
simple change of routine is enabling another man 
to do what he himself looks upon as inipoasible. 
The progress of Germany in the past century 
during which education has been scientihcally 
organized is one of the most startling facts of 
modern historv ; yet our teachers, from the just- 
fledged graduate to the grey Head, are often as 
ignorant of things which are already cominon- 
placea abroad aa if those things were taking place 
upon the planet Mars, Tliis splendid isolation, 
which ii* accentuated by the far more defensible 
hatred of ' shop ' outside school honra, tcUa less 
upon the Modern Side master. He finds no 
traditioual methods wliieh he canacL-ejjt as tlual, 
and is therefore driven to luvent for himself or 
bon'ow ftom elsewhere, if he has any energy at 
iilK Thi3 Claasical master inherits a tradition 
hallowed by splendid names of the pastj and has 
therefore every temptation to look upon change 
aB aacrilege. But not one Headmaster in twenty 
is other than a Classical man. 

On the whole, I would not exchange our 
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Headmasters with those of any otUer nibtioD, 
Considering that they are paid just about five 
timea the income o£ a German Headmaster, and 
that the conventional social status of the Public 
School Master is ako higher with ua than in 
Germany, it wonid he utrangFi indeed i£ we did 
not get men of ability and high character : and 
I acknowledge fully (if such acknowledgment 
were needed) their healthy moral influence and 
their devotion to their work as they understand 
it, But, without neglecting any of thia, they 
might fairly be required to know the real technic- 
ahtiee of their profession- As it is, the parent 
knowB that he finds in hia son's Headmaster a man 
really devoted to the boy's moral and spiritual 
welfare, and not by any means disposed to 
underrate the value of healthy outdoor games. 
Many parents, in times of trouble, have found 
more than this — genuine sympathy, ready help, 
and even considerable self-sacrifice. But, on any 
pouit involving a comprehenaion of the technic- 
alities of clasu- teaching, the ordinary Head- 
master would be a less safe guide to the parent 
than at least one-third even of hia own assistant 
masters* I do not say this nt random t I give, 
on the pages quoted above, explanations to show 
why this ia to be expected a jffioH, and evidence 
to prove that it is so in fact. For the present, 
I ask tlie reader only to look upon it as a work- 
ing theory; snd. at the end of the book, to reflect 
floberly whether I have exaggerated in anything. 



1 
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I am giving aa manj facte as I co^n : for tliia 
18 a book for the parent, the outsider. Muck of 
what I advance is notorious already to those who 
have read hut a little on this question : what E 
■write here about the different results of English 
and German teaching of FrenHi, for instance, is 
in great part taken from our own Government 
puhlications, and may easily he verified by any 
traveller abroad. But I give a g:ood many other 
details which few other men are in a position to 
give : for nobody knows these tbiDg;8 who has 
not had the main reaponsibility of a Public 
School Army Class ; and those who know them 
are, for obvious reasons, imwilling to publish 
them. Such " indiscretions " are absolutely 
necessary to enable the British parent to advance 
a step or two beyond his present vague feehng 
that there is something aerioiialy wrong some- 
where — a feeling whicli leaves it still possible for 
the Blackwood critic, for inatance, to assert that 
Lord Rosebery is merely * haunted by a bogey' 
when he speaks of the necessity of bringing our 
education up to modern requirements. But I 
believe it will be found that none of my argu- 
ments rest upon the necessarily somewbat veiled 
matancee ivhich I produce from my own experi- 
ence, and that my own personal evidence does 
but pvo a bodily fihopc to thinge already 
notorious in a vaguer form, I shall of course 
quote no oSiiiiCG, and ahall even disguise Eome of 
my Instances hy superlicial altcratioaa, wherever 
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ttiH can be done without altering at the aame 
time their value as evidence- Those few who 
already know theincidentB to which I shall refer, 
will recognize them at once : but I hope to make 
it impossible for others to fill in the names of 
persons and places which, for obvious reasons, I 
do not give in my text. And I shall state 
nothing as a fact for which I have not the most 
definite evidence, mainly from my own experi- 
ence, but sometimes from that of friends whose 
testimony I know to be beyond suspicion. 



Chapter IL 

GENERAL INFERIORITY 

OF "MODERN SIDE" BOYS AND 

MASTERS. 

** Thoae who have had much to do with French 
masteFB know, to their sorrow, that a large 
number of them are wholly inefficieot, and 
unfit to be teachers/' — Prof. Leon Delbos, 
in the Journal of Edacation, Sept, 1889, 
p. 480. 

The Headmaster of Loretto {Timesy Jan. 3), 
after urging very rightly that we wanted /ac^* in 
this discussion, went on to contribute, under this 
rubric, certain experiences gleaned from his own 
Modern Side oftmenty-five hoy a ; which experi- 
ences were taken to indicate that the ' classical ' 
boy always heats his * modem ' competitor even 
on the latter^s own ground. It is difficult to 
understand how a thinking man of Dr. Almond's 
experience can fail to see that his observations 
made on a Modem Side which is considerably 
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amaller tliaa an average single form at our great 
flcKoolfi hare, bj them selves, about the same 
Bcieiitific value as observations o£ tides taken in 
a teacup ; jet it ia \infortunatelj too true thatj 
in spit© of tbo inadocLuacj o£ tbia particular 
piece of evideace, Modem Side work is in very 
many case^ definitely inferior to tbat on tbe 
Claaaical Side." Whether this is any real proof 
of tbe inherent inferiority of Modem Subjeets 
for mental training, the reader will perhaps bu 
able to jiidge after considering the facts which I 
shall pre^tntlv g^ive as to the treatment of 
Modern Subjects by our Public Scliool^or (for 
the words are in England practically synonymous) 
by om* Classical — authorities. There are^ of 
course, a few brilliant exceptions : but the average 
Classical man, like the orthodox of the Middle 
Ages, enjoys the double pleasure of condemning 
all heretics, and then of holding them up to scorn 
for that very degradation to which he himself has 
condemned them. Even though they be not 
tilled with that crusader^s zeal for their Classics 
which impels some men to adopt as their motto 
"111 larn you lo be a Modern-Sider; '' even 
though they may not adopt an attitude of inae- 



'Tbere are soiDetiineB, hoircver» atribiug excoptioni to thia. 
At Diic Achool, where priien for jun GngliBh essay and au Eug- 
liah posm were offered far raimpetition in qacIi clasfl, ClAssic- 
«J and Modern being for the mouient lumped together, out 
of (I think) twelve priEea on/i/ one wu yum. l^ a CloHHiL'ol lx>j. 
TliiB waa about bIji year> ago. 
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cessible superiority, and starve the Modern Side 
witt cold neglect, yet at best the Modem masters 
are too often compelled to look on the ruling 
powers as Figaro looked on the nobility, and to 
feel that "he who does us most good is simply 
he who does least positive harm/' The undeni- 
able inferiority, as a rule, of the Modem Side 
may be traced to three main causes : (i) the 
boysj to begin with, are mostly of inferior stuff, 
(ii) the masters also are either of inferior stuff or 
are definitely treated as inferiors, (iii) the exam- 
inations (and therefore the teaching which aims 
at success in those examinations), are both vicious 
in their conception and slovenly in their execu- 
tion. 

Firstly, the ' Modern ' boy is, as a rule, of 
inferior stuK The father who has chosen that 
Side for hia hoy is too often one who has only 
painful recollections of ClasBics in his own 
school days, and who sees that the son is Hke 
himself- Boys, again, except from ignoble 
reasons of sloth, or, from a consciousneas of 
hopeless inferiority, prefer the infinitely more re- 
spectable Classical Side. A boy of any ability, 
however ^ Modem ' his future career is to be, can, 
under existing conditions, slip into it easily 
enough From the Classical Side ; and a father 
who has any ambition for his son takes care that 
this course shall be adopted, knowing that, in 
too many schools, the transference would only 
mean that his boy would cease to progress id 
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Classics, wittout any corresponding gain in 
other brancliea of learning. Those boys who 
join the Modern Side in order to be prepared 
for tlie rare liistoric^al or Modern Language 

scholarsbips which are offered at the Universities, 
are too few in inimber to leaven the mass, even i£ 
they were themselves up to the average abilitj- 
of the bays who run for Clasaical acholarsliips. 
In fact the parent knows nearly always, and the 
boy himself is always aware, that if he entered 
the Modem Side he would find himself under 
inferior teachers, and in competition with still 
more inferior schoolfellows ; for I suppose no 
master would deny that, takinfr one school with 
another, the average ability of a Modem Side 
form is barely up to the average of a Classical 
form one step lower down in the school. Let me 
quote a sentence or two fi'om the revelations of 
Mr. Storr, Head Modem Lauguage Maater at 
Merchant Taylors' School, as pubhshed in this 
May's iiurabei' of the " Modern Language 
(Quarterly,*' p. 18. " Boys are forced up into 
the tirat ulass [on the Modei'o Sitle] by pressure 
from below, whether ihoy arc fit for it or not, 
A clever boy who has riaen rapidly will have 
been imder me in the first French or German 
class two or evo.n three years. He is joined by 
boys who do not know the declension of German 
adjectives, who cannot conjugate a personal verb 
in French, who write I^tts Mond icarden m sex 
Tagc gesckiiffm (the world was created in six 
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rlays) and qjtcfques Jieres quils sorit^ And cannot 
see what is wrong, I am giving the bitter ex- 
perience of the last few weeks.'* And, as Mr- 
Storr justly points out, this difficulty "aflects in 
a greater or leas degree all Public Schortls-'* 
His article ought to be read iji extenso hj all who 
are reallj" interesti^il tu know what gues on 
behind the scenes even at those scbouls which are 
considered to be specially ''up-to-date,^* 

And as ihc Modern boy is generally naturally 
inferior to the Clapsical, so also ie the Modern 
master. Things bave.no doubt improved very 
much w^ithin the last twenty years : yet, even 
now, it \^ fiften an ax lorn that French and German 
miuf be taught cheaply ; let the master be 
efficient, i£ possible, but in any case he must be 
cheap. The following figures, for instance, are 
taken from the published accounts of the largest 
and most efficient school concerning which such 
data are procurable ; they relate to the year 
1895, The Headmaster, a Classical man of 
course, receives £2,400 a year and a house. 
The Classical assistants, to the number o£ 
eighteen^ have an average income of £362, the 
three highest salaries ranging from nearly £800 
to nearly £600, There are nine Mathematical 
and Science masters, of whom the two highest 
receive £500 each, while the average salary is 
£333. The two Modern Language masters are 
paid an average of only £275, atid the higher of 
the two salaries amounts to only £300 — or £33 
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less tLan the ttverage Mathematiijal or Siuence, 
and £02 less than the average Classical A»sia- 
tanl. Yet thU is a School which poasesaeB, I 
believe, a very efficient Modem Side — aa Modern 
Sides g^o— find certainly in maoy of our richest 
schools the distribution of HoueemasterBhipB 
makes the disproportion still greater I 

Yet even this gives bat a faint idea of the 
miserable shifts to which Headmasters often 
resort in oi-der to save money on Modem 
Language teaching. At one of our greatest 
schools, by an economy worthy of Mn Squeers, 
a foreign music-iuaster was recently forced, term 
after term, to employ some of hia leisure hours 
la teaching the language of his birth — a work 
for which lie himself would have claimed no 
qualification beyond that of hia nationality. Not 
even the He[\dma8ter of Gothara would take it for 
granted that a French Professor is necessarily 
qualiiied by his nationality to teach the French 
horn ; yet few of our educational authoritiea 
can resist the temptation of setting the artist on 
the French horn to teach a language which^ in 
flpite of assertions to the contrary by those who 
have never seriously tried it, is scarcely (if at 
all) less difficult to write decently than Latin or 
Greek- Again, even when the authorities are 
more discriminatir»g than this in their choice of 
men, the result ia not always much better, " I 
know it for a fact," writes Prof. Delbos, '' that 
many Frenchmen who call themselves B.A/s 
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and M.A/s, and Doctors, and even Offtciers 
d'Academiet have Dcver been near any Unlver- 
sity ot all. I know one, now teaching in 
London, who has the letters B,A. after his 
name, and ^ho wrote to me some time since a 
letter of twenty-five lines in which there are five 
mi&tftkea in the spelling and two in the 
Prench . . - . There was another one a few jears 
a^o who took the title of Docteiir ^3 Lettres of 
the University of Paris, and Officier de U 
Legion d'honneur, and who was neither, as moat 
of US well knew, Nererthelesa those titles were 
the means of his securing a good examiner- 
ship . . - - Whenever I have had to engage 
foreign masters at the request of a friend, I 
have always required the diploma; but out of 
thirty men I tuow but two who ever produced it. 
The others had left it at home, or io France 1 '' 

It is true that Prof. Delbos excludes a few 
scliooia from this sweeping condemnation of 
carelessness in the choice of foreign maslera ; 
and tbere is a very strong tendency nowadays to 
follow the continental example, and choose 
home-born masters to ttacli furtigu languages. 
It can no longer be so definitely asserted that 
"England is now the only civilized country in 
which the teaching of languages la still almost 
entirely in the hands of ftn-eignera *' (Prof* 
Kuno Meyer, of Liverpool, at the Modern 
Language conference of 1890.) Yet the Eng- 
lishmen who are substituted for these foreigners 
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of the old type liav€ (jfteti veiy weak points of 
their own ; and in such wordj conflicts as that 
of Dec, 1891 — Feb. 18H2 between the championa 
of the rival parties, in the Journal of Educatifm^ 
it would be supremely comic, if it were not at 
the same time bo tragic, to read the bitter and 
oalj too juitified abuee which the antagonists 
fling at each other. In this counexion, it is 
very instnifitive to note the trepidation evinced 
by a well-known assertcr of the present efficiency 
of Public School French teaching, at the STjg- 
gestioo that the French teacher in England, as 
in Germany, should examine his own pupils in 
the presence of aa inspector. *' It appeared to 
him that the practical difficulties would be 
greater than [the proposer] supposed- As to 
the presence of an inspector, it would^ in some 
cases, put the teacher into a condition of nervous 
restraint, bj & vwd voce esamination -, and it 
would be practically imposaible for the examiner 
to make a fair estimate of the pupils' knowledge 
of the subject." (Conference of the Modem 
Language ABSociation, Dec. 22nd. 1899,) It 
will be some years, under the most favourable 
conditions, before the Schools can afford to al- 
low inspectors to be present at the vivd voce 
teaching of French by all their Euglisli-born 
masters. The question of the comparative 
merits of foreign and native teachers will be 
found fully diacuaacd elsewhere : (Appendix B), 
meanwhile it must be noted that, however 
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seriously a Headmihster inaj' face tlie [jiieationj 

he has tbe greatest difficulty in Rndinfj & reallj 
competent Modern Languag-e master* Prafosaor 
Strongs, at the January conference on Modern 
IjQn£ruag;e teaching ( Times, Jan. 9th), Mr* 
Spooner, of New Collegej Oxford, in the Times 
of Jan. 3rd, the Preparatory School Headmasters 
tjuoted on pp_ 242,3 of the Special Reports on 
Educational siihjer.ts, voL vi — all thcBe aiithori- 
ticB, to quote only the moat recent utteranceSj 
fully bear out the strong words of Prof. Delbos. 
It i^ almost impoEsible in England to get a man 
who knows the foreign language well, can teach 
what he knows, and is the equal iu general cul- 
ture of the higher Classical masters. In Ger- 
many, of course, the thing ia possible enough, 
and in Germany the boys do in fact learn real 
Erench. 

In this state of things, it might be thought 
that great pains would be taken to find compe- 
tent men, and treat them well. This, however, 
is certainly not the rule : I doubt whether it 
could even be said to be the frequent exception. 
Here is a fairly typical instance from a very 
large school of special reputation for modern 
subjects. A senior language mastership, oat of 
many, falls vacant. An extremely able caodi- 
dat-e, {aa L&nguagc mastci's go) applies, is given 
a good trial, and acquita himacH well. He is 
euitahic in every rospoet, except that of salary ; 
for, as he already makes a very fair income by 
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private work, te not uniraturaUj' holds out for a 
salary bearing eome reasonable proportion to this 
lEcomeT and to that which hig predecesBor re- 
ceived. This woiild probflblir have amounted to 
about halfj or poBsibly two-thirdsj of a lugli 
ClasBiciil assistant's income : hut the figure ia 
judged to be too high. As theapplicant denlines 
to be beaten down, the authorities patch up 
matters by promoting one of the assisting staff, 
A — , who accepts the work under protest, and 
declinea altogether to undertake the composition, 
for which he knows hirasplf to be too patently 
unfit. The composition ia therefore handed over 
to B — , another colleague ; not that B — ia 
really better qualified than A — , but simply be- 
cause he allows the work to be thrust upon him. 
In this way the highest class hobbles along for 
nearly if not quite a year, until a really qualified 
teacher can he found at the modest salary offered. 
The School thus saved from two to three hun- 
dred pounds that year, out of an income of 
"between £15,000 and £20,000 ; and nobody was 
disappointed but the two or three bojrB who were 
really anxious to learn as much &3 possible, 
and the thii-ty or forty parents who paid in 
the hope that their boys would bo properly 
taught. The real history of this transaction, 
which in its mam detail came quite accidently to 
my knowledge, is probnbly known to very few : 
and I have often wished that some foreign maeter 
of high character and wide expai-ience would 
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give to the world a frank account of hia pecuni- 
ary dealings with a aucceasion of school authori- 
ties. 

The fact is, that too many School authorities 
are wilfully blind to the incompetence of the 
men whom they set to teach- I know of a 
moderate-sized school where the French was 
taught by an ex-sei^eant from Germany, dia- 
misHed as incompet'eut from a larger school, which 
had itself no very high reputation for efficieut 
French teaching. In my own six years at school, 
most of which were spent under a broad-minded 
and Frencli-apeaking Headmaster, who certainly 
made the beat of his opportunities, I can remem- 
ber six different French masters, one of whom 
was found to be au unmitigated blackguard, 
while there were only two at most who were even 
moderately efficient. An old schoolfellow to 
whom I appealed the other day for a corrobor- 
ation of these memories, writes back that the only 
thing he can be sure of having learnt with abso- 
lute accuracy from any one of our French 
teachers, is a queation which ran " Zis vob from 
whom do ahe derivate itself ? " This waa put 
by a rather capable man who, having learnt a 
little English from ua, pursued a more successful 
scholastic career elsewhere. I rather think it 
was this gentleman's immediate successor who 
used to set us to translate Green's * Short His- 
tory ' vivS. voce for an hour— -or rather, would 
take the bit into his own teeth after the first few 
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miQute^, aad tr-i^nalnte the rest Inmself. Leat^on 
after Icbsod, he translated ' TLe Faiirie Queen* 

\ij 'La Belle Rciiic ; ' and wc never corrected 
Lira, lest lie should take offence and perhaps put 
obstacleB in our way when we wanted to prepare 
Greek oonstrue in hie class. 

But readers of the Thn^s correspoadenee will 
remember how it was pleaded that we must not 
judges the Modem tian^uage tciehing of to-day 
by that of the past ; yet the majority of the in- 
stances 1 have quoted are quite recent, and, for 
aag^ht I know, are reproduced daily at the present 
moment. So far frem its being the fact (as is 
sometimes impliedj if not asserted) that the 
abuses complained of are generally of ancient 
date, the real truth ia that iill arrang^ements which 
come nearly up to what the public might reason- 
ably expect are themselves quite recent and even 
eiceptiouBHl. '*lt is only recently,'' writes Mr- 
Storr in the ai'ticle I have quoted above, *' that 
the teaching [of Modern Languages at Merchant 
Taylorfi'] has been in the haiida of specialists. 
For most of my time masters taught French who 
would themselves have been the first to diBclaim 
any colloi|U';il m' plmnetic knowledge of the lan- 
guage*" An d Jet me give two very recent cases 
within my own experience, both from well-known 
schools^ and one from a very large one. A boy 
whom I knew very well, in a moment of expan- 
eivene33, volunteered a description of his work in 
a Modern Language clasa- '* Old X — used to 
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saj" 'now, ]ut>k licre, bojs, if joii'ru good for tlie 
first half-hour, I'll read yoa Tit'Bita for tlie 
other half.'*' It is needloa^ to add that even 
the ' be ^ood ' did not mean • do some work,* but 
simply * don't play the fool with mCi' Another- 
time, having to exu.mine a hoy who had just failed 
for the Army, I conuneoted on his weaknesa in 
Modern Languages and eapacially Ui Oranimftr, 
"Oh yes, at Z — yve. iiaed to he pnt flnwn to 
learn gmnimai' for a whole hour ia Bchool, and it 
was never heard at the end. Mn A — had a 
very great deal of extra work of hie own to do, 
aod he used to do it in class,'* It would add 
considerably to the piquancy of this last anec- 
dote if I were at liberty to rereal the precise 
nature of this extra work which prevented Mn 
A — from teaching Modern Lunguages to his 
Modern Language class* These instances are 
quite recent ; and the parent who (1 hopejisread- 
iDg this book may, for aught he knows, be the par- 
ent of a boj*who learns his Modem Languages 
under Mr. A — or old X — . 

It is quite true that great strides have 
been made of late years ; but even these great 
strides have not brought us within a ineaaiu'ahle 
distance of what the Germans do, and what we, 
under our present Public School system, could 
quite well do also. Our present improvement is 
important only in comparison with the black 
chaos of not very long ago. Lord Wolaeley 
(^Timea, Dee. 5thj 1900), thuB auma up Uia own 
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Modern Language education at Schocl : "At 
tlie end of tUe da^ I could not aaj I knew any 
more French or trennan than in the morning-" 
And here is an aiTaogenient, for instance, which 
waH in force not more than a dozen years ago at 
one of those Schools which have recently raised 
the loudest protects against pubhc attaeks on 
their Modern work. The French was taught 
on the Claasical Sidehj the form masters. One 
of these, an able man and an excellent teacher, 
made no pretence of knowinfj; any more Fi-ench 
than the crdioary Univereity man — i.^. he cnuld 
not read an ordinary French book with any real 
comfort. He therefore tang^ht his class by 
working through and through with the same 
translation book, term after term and year after 
year, gradually learning this book by heart, biit 
never taking any trouble to learn more French 
than that v'hich came to him in this way, nor 
making any pretence to pronounce it ' as she ia 
spoke.' He was a rery able master, and this 
went on under a Headmaster who in character 
and in ability has not been surpassed by many 
of our generation." When these thinga were 

' "To ft Claaaicftl form maater who demurred to teacMng 
Freoch on the score that hu kuew none, Mr. ttradley [Head- 
mister ol MbL-niurough, uml pmient I>e<ia of WcatmlnatBrJ 
WDuM nlwaya rdjilj * WliAt dneii that mitter? Y^u a^n 
always be one lesson ahead uf your form.' " Mr. .Storr, as 
above. He goes on to relate how he MmHelf began to 
teach Genuan when be " kuew nothing of the iLocidcDoe and 

gnLmmar^' Wb nearly all of ub team Modem Lnnguogea by 

teaching them— except tho,Be who teach, yet never learn. 
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done in the green tree, judge what was done in 
the dry I 

Instances of this kind could he multiplied ad 
infinitum i hut the reader is probahly ready 
now to admit that, hefore we talk of experiments 
to test the relative value of Classical and 
Modem subjects for mental training, we should 
hegin by introducing some sort of equality be* 
tween the teachers on the two sides. Imagine a 
iirst-rate school at which the Second Form was 
taken in Latin by an Italian dancing-master who 
happened to be on the premises — the Upper 
Fourth by a man who, though otherwise able, 
could only just get through Caesar with a ^crib* 
— and the Sixth put into commission for a year 
under two Fifths-Form Masters who were already 
only just good enough for their own work, but 
whose employment happened to save the School 
a few pounds I 



CHAPTta riL 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE MASTERS, 



(i). ** Mr> A. Sidgwick, in his lecture at the 
College of Preceptors a few daja ago on 
' Laugiia^»"e Teaching/ gave a freah illuatra- 
tiou of the unwilliiigneas of Headmasters of 
Public Schools to let traiDiog count for much 
in their choice o£ collcaguea. A master who 
had t&keii only second clasB honours had 
filled a temporary vacancy in u lower form 
ivith snch ability and success that the Head- 
master was be^eged with requests to make 
the appointment a permanent one. ' I cannot 
afford/ he repliffl, 'to thnnp away an appoint- 
ment/ Thia remiiida us of Quick's story 
about the oculist who, when complimented on 
hia skill as an operator, exclaimed, * Ah ! but 
I spoilt a hatful of eyes first ! ' " — {Journal 
of Ediicatwii, 1890, p. 648), 

(ii)» '*But the two cardinal points to which we 
look for the greatest advantage are the ap- 
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poiDiment for peace cominaiid only of those 
officers who are certi6ed by tlie military 
authorities to be fit for comniaiid in war-" 
, . , , (genentl cbeers) .... Mr. Biodrick 
on Army He form, Hause of ConLiuousT 
Marck ath, 1901. 



W^E have seen that Schools do not always take 
much trouble to get efficient Tjangiiage teachers, 
and that such teanhers are not always to he got 
even by those who take a good deal of trouble. 
But there is a further queation: what ia the 
treatment of an efficient man when once he has 
been secured ? In Germany, [the reader must 
forgive me the inevitable comparison) the 
highest educational posts are filled by men who 
have proved their efficiency in the classroom as 
well as in other departmeatsof school life. The 
pioneers of Modern Languag^e teaching have all 
won handsome recognition ; the rank and file 
i-eceive the same salary as their colleagues of 
the same standing on the Classical Side, and have 
exactly the same chances of promotion to all 
posts except the Headmasterahlps of strictly 
Chiasical Hchools. 

Ia England, it happens more often than the 
reader might be inclined to expect thai Modern 
Side mastetahips are filled by men who can com- 
pare not unfavourably with their Claaaical 
colleagues. In length and breadth of teaching 
experience, the Modem Side maator is some- 
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timcB tbc better man of the two : yet ScKool 
authorities seldom ti^eat a maiif for that r^asOD, 
on other than eti'ict " Modem Side " principles. 
Here, for iostauce, is quite a tjpical case. A 
man of unusuiklly wide experience, and ud- 
usual fiiiccesa iii his own line, was promoted from 
a middle-sized Public School to a rery large ooe, 
where he replaced a younger and less experi- 
enced man. In age and professional qiialifica^ 
tions, he would have stood pretty high up on the 
staff; but these thinga count for little in Public 
School seniority, and, as a new-comer, he had to 
begin on a salary reduced from that of his 
(really junior) predecessor : — in fact, on the 
same salary which he would probably have re- 
ceived if he had joined the stafi' juat twelve 
years before, fresh from the University. At the 
end of this firat term, the new-comer was pro- 
moted to a post of special responsibility and 
hard work ; a post involving not only a great 
deal of labour in organization, but also, for the 
first term, an amoujit of extra teaching work 
which pr^cticully absorbtid Lih half-holidays and 
even hia Sunday afternoons. He waa doing, lo 
fact, a man and a half's work ; he waa repeatedly 
congratulated on hie Buccoes ; but he worked 
through that year on a new-comer*8 salary, just 
ae i£ he had been doiug easy routine-work in one 
of the lowest forms- Whether the same be 
true of the Classical Side or no, there is certainly 
a good deal of ^ sweating ' on the Modem Sidea 
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of our PiiUlic Schools, where, as in German 
government eraplojj men can be found to accept 
a, low wage fur the sake of other concorailant 
advaiiiagea which nmke no claim on the purse of 
the authontLc^, Por I uiust repeat again that 
the fault lies with the system, and with the men 
only so far as they show themselves irrceon- 
cilabU enemies of reform- In this particular 
instance, the Headmaster may not have been per- 
flonaUy respousibli- foi' the arrangement ; but in 
any ease T happen to know that he was a kind- 
hearted man, jnst a^ the Headmaster who 
arranged ttiat boya shoidd he taught French by 
s,maij who knew no French was an exceptionally 
able and strong: man, A Modern-Sider must be 
bonght in the cheapest possible market, and 
treated on Modern Side principles ; it is the 
system that acts, and not the individual Gover- 
nor, Headmaster, or Classical colleague. And 
the syateui is baaed on tlie old assumption that, 
so far as teaching is coucenied, a man fresh irom 
the University is either qualified to take any 
work in the School, or never will be : an assump- 
tion which even now is dying hard, and will 
only perish when other extraneous intluences 
have ceased to be all-powerful in our Schools- 
The practical monopoly of Headmasters hips by 
elerJcB is already beginning to weaken, partly in 
deference to the general trend of public opinion, 
and partly becanse even at a school hke JLtonnot 
one (juarter uf the assistants arc iu Order^ so 
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that governors who refuse nowadays to consider 
appU cations from laymeu are throwing away 
three-ioTirtha of their chauce of securing the 
test man. The impenetrahle consei'vatJam of 
the Headmasters* Conferer^e ia beginning to 
give way aa the Secondary Ediicfl^timi Hill, with 
its promise of outside control, rises blacker and 
Hacker against the wind. It only remains that 
governors should refuse to appoint a Headmaster 
who has not shown practical ability in teaching 
outside the Sixth-Form Boom or the University 
Lecture Room ; and then, Avithont losing their old 
excellence aa training-grounds for character, our 
Schools will no longer be institutions where, even 
caeteris par?hn.% a man^s escellence as a teacher is 
as dust in the balance when weighed against a few 
months' seniority on the staff. 

For this is another disadvantage to which the 
Langnage master is subject almost in direct ratio 
to his real (jualificaiions for his work. Almost 
the only posts worth having at any school are the 
Hous e masterships ; and from those tht; foreigner, 
to begin with, is absolutely debarred — absolutely 
and necessarily, aince the first qualitication for 
such work is a familiarity with English life, 
thoughts, and ways, auch as no foreigner oan 
ever gain. Even the home-born language mas- 
ter, however, is handicapped in the running for 
these prizes, which are given almost invariably in 
order of seniority ; a seniority measured not by 
length of professional experiencfij but by the: 
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date of appointment to each particular school. 

A man of twenty-seven who joins with five years* 
prolesaional experience to his credit is junior to 
the fledgeling from the University who hap- 
pened to come just one term before him. This 
tells in two ways agaiast the Language master, 
Fii"stly, under the prevalent idea that anyone, 
when once he ha$ taken his degree, is fit to teach 
at a Public School, a large nurober o£ master- 
ships arc filled up on the principle of chance 
acc|iiamtancc. A dozen, very likely, o£ ihe ap- 
plicants have very much the same de^ee and 
College testimonials t eotne may have had pro- 
fessional experience, hut this is often overhal- 
anced by the Headma-ster's desire to get a virgin 
mind which he can mould to his own ways and 
those of his particular achooh But perhaps 
one of these men is personally known to the 
Headmaster, or hia testimoniatore are personally 
tnown. This man is very naturally and reason- 
ably preferred ; since, if the degrees are pretty 
equal, and profesaional experience is counterbal- 
anced by the advantages of freshness, the chance 
of pei-sonal acquaintance is a very real fact in 
favour of a candidate. The natural effect of 
this is that, over and above the cultured home 
and the decent social atmosphere which are 
naturally required if possible of Public School 
teachers, a masters start In life often depends 
upon the wealth of bis parents, which has en- 
abled them lo i^end him to a specially well-known 
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school and college : and this, iq a pix^feasioEi 
where the rules o£ promotion make the first Htart 
all-importftiit» But, the more aristocratic and 
ancient a mon'a school haa been, tlic le?B ia his 
cshnnco of having learnt Prooch or German 
there : EO Ihat Xjan^niL^ra masters do net as a 
rule come from the few most conspicuous schools. 
Thej must therefore win their apnra as teachers 
at Bome private, or smaller puhlit^ school ; and 
then at last some more enlightened Head- 
master may weigh their fire years' experience 
against personal acquaintance, or youthful malle- 
ability of character; and the Lang'uage mas- 
ter gets a footing at some good school. 
Here however, in strict proportion to his real 
experience, he finds himself junior to men who 
took perhaps an inferior college degree to his 
own ; who make no pretence o£ having ever 
learnt anything outside their University course ; 
but who had the luck to drop in straight from 
the University, I allude here only to ordinary 
cases, and not to those 'athletic' appointments 
which, however exaggerated by outsiders, are 
yet not unknown even at firat-ratc schools. The 
reward of a University degree is great : the re- 
ward ii£ enough work at French and German to 
win a aecoud University degree is, from a worldly 
point of view, almost a minus quantity. In spite of 
the many virtues of our old Public School aya- 
t«m, it is impossible to ignore the fact that tlie 
extreme conservatism of each particular school 
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gives a very special value it> experience gained 
outside the clianned circle. I bare known even 
the highest authorities to be aa naivelj surprised 
at the simplest arrangeinenta in other Bchoola^ as 
Farmer George was at his first sight of an apple 
dumpling. There maj be good reason for 
jealousy of outside intrusion, but at least free- 
trade abnuld be encouraged between one Public 
School .and another. Yet the present tendency 
seems to be rather towards tbe more frequent 
appointment of 'old boys' — a class of men who 
are doomed, by the force of circumstances, to go 
through life with the narrowest professional ex- 
perience conceivable in a civilized country. 

It is true that there has been a Tnovement of 
late in a more sensible direction. Headmasters 
sometimes choose their Language masters fresh 
from tbe Univeraitiea^ and send tbeni for a while 
to prepare abroad. But these are only isolated 
cases : nor can these men do half as much 
abroad as they might have done if their own 
schoolboy French or Grerraan bad been a lean 
rotten foundation to build upon. And it must 
be noted that even these privileged men, by 
whatever time they have oouscientioualy given 
to further studies, are liable to find themselves 
by that much junior to a Classical colleague who 
needed no stock-in-trade beyond hiB degree, tt 
cannot be denied that the ordinary promotion by 
seniority alone tells heavily against teachers of 
Modern Languages. 
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I notice that one of the Timet correapondents 
implies that at some Schools Modern mastera 
fire denied hoiiapmafiterflhipB even when their 
seniority has entitled them to aunh. It may be 
so in Home caaea ; hut I have never come across 
aoy instance of this. 

As a nile, there is only one way of gaining 
promotion except by seniority. A man who is 
not in the running even for & houeemiisterghip at 
his present school, may obtain the Headship o£ 
another, after a competition in which those who 
Htood between him and promotion in the first 
school would have had no chance of success. 
Thus, from being too unripe by five or ten years 
for the conduct of a house, he suddenly becomes 
fit to rule a house and a whole school at the 
same time. This is a case of comparatively 
common occurrence : yet there is small hope ia 
this for a Language master, who has practically 
no chance of election to the Headship of any 
school. ' Modern * Headmasters are probably 
even rarer than lay Headmasters : and even of 
these, ooly a Hmall fraction are speciahsts In 
French or Gettoan. 

Nor is this all. The principle of the priority 
of all things Claseictd being deeply rooted even 
in thoae schools whicH are moat favourable to 
Modern subjects, the Modern-Sider must of 
course take the second place everywhere, I do 
not complain of this priority of ClflSBical studies, 
which is probably necessary (though not by such 
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Divine Bight as is sometimes imagined by men 
who have never seriously tried to write French, 
and can often not even order their dinner in any 
language but their own) ; but I sin^ply state it 
as a notorious fact, and one which must be taken 
very seriously into account in any attempt to 
understand why the Modem Side cannot thrive 
as its elder brother does. And in many schools, 
so little is the difference confined to these 
necessary distinctions of priority, that the 
authorities hardly attempt to check that uuiver- 
sal propensity of human nature to widen the 
gulf, by a thousand little neglects and iujustices, 
between Seau whom we hate and Jacob whom 
we love. At one great and specially Modern 
school, the Language masters were driven to 
propose that some definite time eliould be set 
apart for the boys' preparation of French and 
German, so that none might come up in future 
with the plea, often perfectly true, that his 
Classical work had taken up his wbole time. 
'' Let it be a distinct rule,*' the proposers pleaded, 
"that on the nights on which you bid us set the 
boys a home-lesson, some definite portion of his 
time — if only half-an-hour or twenty minutes — 
be set aside for our work/' It is difijicult to 
conceive a more modest and reasonable plea ; yet 
it was rejected. At another school, where the 
rule was passed at a masters' meeting, its ex- 
ecution was practically impossible, since the 
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Form-moBterfl went on qiiiotly in tho old groove ; 
and a boy aeldom keeitates where he hftfl the 
alternjitive of disobeying hia Form master or 
his Set master. 

It must also be remembered in this conDe^fion 
that the time allotted to Frenrh and German, 
especially in our beat-known schools, ia always 
miserably inadequate- We have indeed out- 
grown some of the scandals of a hundred years 
ago, when in the Upper School at Eugby, 
eighteen out of the twenty weekly leasona were 
devoted to Clasaica, and French was an extra, 
like dancing : yet quite recently an examiner 
found that *' in a Yorkahire day-schoolj of Tery 
great proportions, the hour for German waa 
12. SO to 1.30 — or, in other words, the dinner- 
hour ! '* {Journnt of Educaium^ .Jan., 1900), 

Mr. Storr, again (loc. cit. p. 17), describea 
how till quite recently the time assigned to 
Latin and Greek in the Lower School [at 
Merchant Taylors*] was six-fold that assigned 
to Modern Languages, l^or are the Uaiveraitiea 
more encouraging to Modern Languages thau 
the Schools. Oxford has consistently refused 
to institute an Honour School m this subject; 
the Cambridge Tripos lays unfair atress on the 
study of dead medimval French and German ; 
even the few coUpgea whioh offer here and there 
a echolarahip for proficiency in Modern Lan- 
guages often choose the candidates rather on what 
they judge to be their general intelligence tha 
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on the knowledge the^ show of the subject — a 
choice moat natural and excusable, especially in 
the face of our inefficient Public School teach- 
ing, but still not encouraging to the special study 
of French and German* Abroad, on the con- 
trary, I believe practically all Universities grant 
degrees in Modem as well as in Ancient 
Languages. Certainly the German Universities 
do : and we must remember all through that our 
point is, ^' How can the Germans teach boys 
real French without sacrifice to their general 
edueation, while we eeein utterly unable to do 
the same ? " 



Chapter IV, 

ABSURDITIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 



"The teaching of French ia wasted tJnie- If a, 
hoy reallj ^aota French, six nuontlia on 
the continent would do him more good 
than six j'eflrs in an Enghsh School," — A 
Preparatory School Hendmaater, in the 
Board of Ediiofttion " Special Reporta on 
Education '' -vol. vi., p. 2M. 

Wk have seen then thatthe Modern hoy is gener- 
ally inferior, and that his master, if not inferior by 
nature, is placed in a position of definite inferi- 
oritj. Let us go on to enquire into the absurd 
methods of teaching and of examination which 
do still more to degrade Modern Lauf^uages in 
England, 

The most notorious blunder, patert long ago 
even to the Man in the Street, ia that of teaching 
a living language as though it were dead. It 
has been pointed out that the highest honoura in 
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moat of our beat-known French and German 
ex ami nation a conld be won by a deaf and dumb 
candidate. Even in tbe Army Kxanurtations, 
Bucb a man migbt very ■well bead the list in 
Freneh or German. It is part of tbia system, 
tbat tbe grammars of Modem are modelled on 
those of Ancient Lanp^iages ; and tliat^ while 
many scholarB find even our Latin grammar 
gyatem too pedantic and uneducational, yet this 
same ayatem, without even the same colourable 
excuses, ia forced upoD the wretched Modern 
Lang^uage learner. No reader of '^TbcuSae 
Itaquin^' can forget the grim pathos of the poor 
girl, side by aide with a sickly boy, and forced 
to swallow, for discipline's sake, tbe same 
nauseous draughts which were thought to be 
good for him. Many grown men know tbat 
Greek and Latin are in the beat sense liTio" 
tongues : but there is also a dead tireek and a 
dead Latin, hideoita corpses with the sickening 
Bcent of the dissecting-room about tbem : and these 
alone are familiar to too many Public School 
boys : yet to these dead bodies our authorities still 
insist upon chaining tbe liviDg languages of 
to-day, 

HoweTCFj the grammar ayeteni of Greek and 
Latin la at leaat fairly definite ; generation upon 
generatiou of able men have built up a system of 
tcacbing- upon this foundation, which, if far from 
perfect, ia at leaet practically imquestioned, and 
therefore conventionally solid. In French and 
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German, on the other hand, to build upon esiatn 
inf^ grammars is like building upon a quicksand. 
At one school, I remember learning f^/tou, etc., as 
normal plurals, and v^rrou, etc., as exceptions: 
at my next school, verrou was the rule and c/iou 
the exception. The consequence was, that for 
the rest of uiy school life I was never sure of 
the plural of a word in-ou ; I generally wrote 
them ri^ht, since I knew something: of living 
French; but, ^ammatically, I first learnt them 
a3 a schoolmaster, by teaching; thero to the boys. 
The late eminent Headmaster of King Edward's 
School, Binningham, pobted out that " in five 
popular grammars that he had consulted, two 
tenses bore five different names, and three other 
tenses four different names. . . . It was possible 
that in a single school a different nomenclature 
might reign in difterent claaarooms, and almost 
certain that this would be the case in any two 
schools taken at random" {Jourftal of Edtjca- 
tioTiy June 1» 1890). I have known three schools, 
at Icatit, in which different classes used different 
grammars, with auub divergeucea of arrange- 
ment and uomenclature, aa must have made aa 
intelligent pupd wonder whether it could be the 
same language with which they all professed to 
deal. 1 have specially vivid recolle^^tions of 
trying to teach the German declensions to a 
<:la9s on a Modern Side of great reputation. 
The boys had come from different parts of the 
school: some bad learned one long and weary 
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list of QiuiiOB}^llab]es as exi-eptioas : to Dther^ 
this list was aormal, aod the exceptions were 
another list, equally long aud weary : there 
were apparently alao disciples of some tliird 
system, which I ncTCr clearly made out. Mas- 
ters are beginning to recognize that it is a 
waste of time to teach this kind of grammar 
under any conditiODs: hut the reader mrty imaging 
the state of things when these boys come to us, 
flick already of a wliole term's work on the 
same two or three doga-eared pages ; knowing it 
only half by role in thEir own fashion, but 
totally iDcapacitated by their half-knowledge 
from learniug it properly in any other way I 
This month during which I tried conscientiously 
to unteach and teach in the same breath, was my 
Rut Saint-Thomas de VE/ifer: fortunately 1 
was comparatively free to choose my own 
methods, for my boys had do ' London Matricul- 
ation' or ' University LocaF to go in for; ao we 
kicked away the whole apparatus of gerund- 
grinding* with an everlasting No; and from 
that time forth the boya began to learn (jermar, 
slowly indeed, and with many stumblings, but 
stUl not unconnected with the Oerraan of Ger* 
many. It is however, very disgraceful to our 

* I ajn toLd by a frieod that 1 muat nat aaaume the re'ider's 
MqufliutuLtie with thia phrue of CatJyle'a. I haJ tben- 
fore better detjae " gernnH-griiidLDg " as tha m^chBuiciLl 

teaching oF fortnal gr-aDUDar^ generally wearisome to both 
maaten and boyB, but strongly ioBiated upon under the old 
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authorltrles that assistant masters sliQuld be left 
to do those things for tticmselrcs- The fact is 
that, »o long as it iG a question of giiArdiog the 
eacrcd depodit of Claasical traditiou against the 
Philistine who wants to learn a living tongue, 
our Educfttiooal authorities inaUt upon the 
paramount value of grammar as a mental train- 
ing ; yet that, where it is a question of taking- 
the trouhle to look personally into the details of 
school work, thpy are perfe<!tly content to let 
this grammar be taught in a fashion which ia in 
even more flagrant contradiction with all sound 
principles of education than it is unpractical in 
ita results. One need seek no farther than this 
for a proof of the unconscious hypocrisy which 
underlies so many pleas for the old system in the 
sacred name of Culture- When we are told 
that French and trerman may be fit for a mere 
specialist, but it is the Classical education which 
forms the real all-round man, might we not 
rciiBonably retort by asking whether it ia conceiv- 
able that able men, educated on any Modern 
system, should create and shield, under the 
pretence of a culture so sacred that it is defiled 
by the mere breath of practical utility, metbuda 
of teacliing so poisonous to true culture a& that 
which I have here tried to expose ? At the 
great debate of 18G0 among the Hendmaaters on 
the question of allowing a real knowledge of 
Prench or German to connt at the Univcrsitiefl 
instead of an admittedly poor smattering of 
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Greet, while only one Headmaster of the first 
rauk was emphatically agamtit the change, bj 
I far the etroDgeat Claaaical speechea were made 
tby men who had no real claimfl to distJiictjua 
■ either in Classica or in any other subject. One 
I of the moat brilliant Senior Classics of modem 
' times propoBcd the abolition of Greek us a 
I compulsory subject, and had the pleasure of 
hearing hie proposal treated with contempt hj a 
thirJ-rate aeholar of whom an Oxford College 
I tutor remarked to me, " I used at ocetime to aee 
a good deal of that man — he's the most commer- 
cially-minded fellow I know 1 ''* 
I With such grammars aa these, worked by 
Boch men as the reader now knowa, and mider so 
little healthy superyiaion, it is no wonder that our 
I Language teaching should be incoherent beyond 
all words- The Classical hoy, as he rises from 
form to form, treads the beaten track that 
I countless generations have trodden before him : 
the Modern Sider undergoes a veritable mental 
dislocation ; much of last term's work will be 
dropped and forgotten, much perhaps must even 
be unlearnt, while on the other baud the new 
[teacher may spend half the precious time that 
[remains in harping on old points which his 

'Compftre, in tliia ocmtQiti what 1 liave writteit on p. 103 nboat 
L the in^Htfnce oti pedantic etymalfigien in our exaimnftttonH, 
[ ftad the ignorance or carekaaiie&a which aUqwb tbe e^aminerB 
t to perpetrate groaa blunders id tbeae very etymology 
tijuealioDa. 
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predecessor had already worn alnioat thread-bare- 
If the Modern Sider sufFcred from no other dis- 
advantsLf^e beyond the diKirgaiiizfi.ti<:)ii uDd m- 
coherence of the system, he would etiil be very 
heavily handicapped. 

Yet the grammars themselves will compare 
very favourably with many editions of French 
and German texts for Bchools. There has indeed 
been a very marked improvement in this respect 
within the last few years ; yet the bad old texts 
Btill held their ground four years a^o, at any 
rate : and 1 am sure that a parent, looking down 
the Publishers' lists for a good book, would have 
the greatest difficulty, without the assistance of 
a specialist, in picking out here and there a 
really scholarly and sensible edition. Such aa 
do exist are almost invariably by English 
editors, and of recent publication. £ have 
collected in Appendix G instances of the ped- 
antries and inaccuracies which 1 found in three 
much-used books by authors of considerable 
reputation: they are all French, German editors 
are nearly as pedantic, perhaps, but far leas 
inaccurate : the average G ermau >vhu comes 
til teach in England is far better qualified than 
the avei-agc Frenchman. I will simply mention 
here that, out of those three editors, one 
burdens a book for mere beginners with pedantic 
derivations involving a knowledge of Low Latin 
«nch as nobody ever dreams of forcing upon 
even the most advanced schoolboy in hia Claasi- 
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cal work: another, while laying equal stress on 
etymology, mUtakea the neuter plural crustacca 
for a nominative singular of the firet decleoaion ; 
wliile tilt third blunJere badly in one place even 
over the tneanlng of Lia FrencK test. Both of 
theac lost two, whila often omitting pasaagea of 
roal difticnlty, catoli else where ftt the most 
trumpery excuses for translating into euoh 
choice Baboo English as "Do you know who 
you are damning?'* " the country terminates 
into salt marshes," *' a jerked and regular noisej" 
" Bquattiag upon their knees." It ib no wonder 
that Prof- Delbos gpeaka stroagly of the com- 
bined pedantry and iffnorance often ehown by 
hiB compatriots in our schools- These etymo- 
logical scraps, he aays, " can only be accounted 
for by the vanity of some French masters, who, 
in their desire to cut a figure as Claseical 
ficholars, talk of Greek and Latin roota aa if 
they knew much of those languages, and who, 
like one personally known to mc, who derived 
topography from the Latin topographia, '* writ- 
ing on maps,'' are silly enough to imagine that 
their pupils cannot very soon discover their 
ignorance-'' (loc- cit. p. 479.) 

But it may be said that, after all, no echool- 
boy ever thinks of looking at these notes, except 
here and there where they save him the trouble 
of going to the dictionary. This is perfectly 
true ; but it may still be asked whether these 
translations are likely to improve his ^English, 
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&Dd what sort of respect tbey inculcate for the 
teachers. And even the harm done by these 
notes U less than that which is wrought by the 
foreigners' injudicioug selection o£ texts to edit, 
and their neghgence or inabihty to manipulate 
those texts down to the level of the hoys* in^ 
tellscta. So lon^ as a book is a novel, it is 
supposed to be fit at once for reading; with our 
wretched middle-form schoolboys — for the higher 
boys have their set books for the Certitieate 
examinations, and it is only the lower and middle 
clasBes, as n rule, which can afford to read novels. 
A slow but very sensible pupil of mine once 
described to me his experience with a schoolbook 
of this kind, the editor of which congratulatea 
himself in his preface on having been permitted 

to make thiB masterpiece of M. X , acceasible 

to the English schoolboy, '* We read it for two 
whole terms" said the boy, "and I never had 
the least idea what it was all about.*' Here, for 
instance, is a sentence which I cull from the third 
of those books which are dissected in Appendix C. 
^ Ce hcgaiemeiit se compose de ce que Tenfant 
diflait quand il ^tait ange et de ce qu'il dira 
quand il sera homme ; le herceau a un Hier de 
m^mc que ]&, tombc a un Demaiii ; ce domain et 
cet hier amnlgamont dans ce gazouillement 
obscur leur double iuconnu ; et rlen ne prouve 
Oien, reterntt^j Ja reaponsabiJite, la dufllite da 
deatin, oomme cette ombre formidable dana cette 
&me rose-" 
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Turning now to the notes, I find : 

** 15. inconnu, ' unknown factor-* Victor 
Hugo ie always at his best when he has children 
for his theme. Ko poet has ever understood 
them, or painted them in words as he has done. 
This is delightful reading indeed t " 

How many Headmasters would care to face 
the task of putting this sentence into tolerable 
English, even though they were allowed to 
dispense with the Editor's well-meant but em- 
barrassing help ? And what do Stalky and Co-, 
if ever they come to " this is delightful reading 
indeed I " think of Frenchmen and the French 
language ? For, as I point out in Appendix C, 
the class-methods of foreign masters are too 
often worse even than their books. 



Chapter V. 

ABSURDITIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS, 

"MoPERX Language exammationa are always 
unfair : tkey encourage wandering to Swiss 
and Belgian schools, a training whioli is 
destnictive both moraUj and inteUectually.^' 
— The Headmaater of Wellington (now 
Dean of Lincoln) at the Headmasters' Con- 
ference of Dec. 1890- 

No doubt our e^caminationa are partly the pro- 
duct of our teaching- : but it ia at least aa true to 
say that it is the examinations wliich mould the 
teaching- Very few are the teachers whose re- 
aulta are not directly gauged by some outside 
examiner; and though, after long experience, 
one learns that it ' pays ' in many caaea to hniah 
the artificial obstacles aside, yet to some pxtent 
one must prepare the boys to answer the fool 
according to his folly. If the examiner givea 
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more marks for a cut-and-dried question on 
g^mmmar or etj^mology than for auub an im- 
provement in writing or reading French aa 
would mean at least aix months^ hard work, then 
we must turn aside here and there to pick up a 
few of these ttt-bitd for the examincrj whilo 
steering or the 'whole upon a more rational 
course. On the one hand, then, we must be pre- 
pared to find our e^inminations as pedantic, aa 
catelesB, and as ignorant, as the work of the 
average class-teacher of the past : while, on the 
other hand, it will be obvioua that the badness 
of the examinations mu&t react most unfavour- 
ably on our claaa teaching, and present a moat 
serious obstacle to the reforms for which ao 
raany capable and hardworking men are now 
struggling. Without therefore accepting the 
Deans axiom of the essential unfairness of 
Modern Language examinations, or sharing his 
fear of foreign competition so long as our Public 
Schools do their own plain duty, we must per- 
force admit that, so long as our examinations 
are what they have been, there can be no real 
reform in our schools. 

What ought our examinations to be ? there is 
a strong feeling among the roost earnest teachers 
that thejr should he maunged as in Germany, 
and (I heheve) sometimes in Scotland: that to, 
that the teacher himself should set the questions 
in the presence, and uader the control, of an out- 
side authority. Such a system does at least aim 
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at finding out what the hoy doea know, instead 
cf whftt he does not know ^ and, whatever theor- 
etical ohJGctiona there maj' be to it, these would 
seem to be aatigfactorily answered b}' its admit- 
ted practical success. I am content, however, to 
dismiss this proposal for the moment aa utnpian, 
and merely to ask : What, without interfering in 
any way with our present Public School system, 
ought our examinatioDfl to be ? 

To answer this question, we must first aak 
ourselves to what end we teach the hoys French 
or German, Too many schoolmasters would 
answer cynically *' because it's a silly modern fad 
cf the parents, and must therefore be humour- 
ed'" — and indeed some such sentiment echoes 
through the Times (lorreHpondence, and may be 
traced even in the report on Preparatory Schools 
from which i took my motto for Chap> IV- 
Bul of serious answers there can only be three. 
We may look to the practical utility of the sub- 
ject : in this case there can be no better test than 
to stt the boy to read the language, to write it 
from dictation and out of his head, and to speak 
it. Or again we may regard the latiguago 
eimply as an instrument of culture, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the boy ia already learniug one 
or two other languages which claim to be far 
more perfect instruments to the same eud> iT^ven 
from this point of view, it is diHiciilt to under- 
stand how one can iind any better test of a 
candidate's proficiency in a language as an in- 
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atmineni of culture tban tliat of setting him to 
read it, to write it, and to speak it,* The ancient 
Greeks, it is to l>e feared, would have been Phil- 
istine enough to judge him hy the last onlj- of 
these three tcBts. The tKird poasihle answer is 
that of most people, that the atudj' of French 
and G-erman ouglit to ht hoth jjracticstliy useful 
and intellei^tnally foriiia,tive ; and to thia again 
the same reply as before is obviously applicable. 
Yet, under our present educational system, 
French and German examination a, like the books 
and the class-teachinff, maaa^e to combine the 
minimum o£ practical use with the maximum of 
intellectual confusion, weariness, and disguat. 
How small is their practical use, I have tried to 
show in Appendix D : but words can only faintly 
describe the harm which is done to the boyp' 
minds. I am dieciiseing this at some length in 
Chapters VIII to XI, on the responsibility of 
the Public Schools for the intellectual deficien* 
cies of our Officers. 

I believe there is not a single examination, oat 
of the dozens with which Great Britain is 
aiBicied, which submits the candidates only to 
the natural tests of readings writing, and sjieak- 
ing. Eleven years ago, one such still existed — 
for Woolwich a,nd Sandhuret, But it was spoilt 
by tho Civil Service Commissioners to please the 
Hcadmaetcfs ; and the change, like most arti- 

* Tim wJl be found more fuUy diBcUflsed in Appendix Q, 
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ficial protective meaaure, has dimtppoiatetl even 
the selfish hupea of the interested parties, while 
it has done serious harm to the puhlic serTice. 
FeTT of our present ezarainations recogDize 
converaational proficiencj' even to the miserable 
extent lo whick it is i-eco^niaed for Army candi- 
dates : and none of them, so far as I know, are 
iree from the ciiree of formal grammar questions. 
Many of these qnefttions are mere piizzlefl, fit 
only to rank with the' misang word competitions* 
of our cheap papers, or the 'word games ' which 
sometimes while away time at social gatherings; 
many more betray the grossest ignorance or 
cai^elessness on the part of the examiners, as the 
reader may see by referring to Appendix D. 
But my point is that the intruaiDn of cut-and- 
dried grammar questions into these examinations, 
even though such questions were less foolish or 
blundering thaa they often are, is a seriona edu- 
cational mistake- We don't judge an errand- 
hoy's character by setting him to repeat the Ten 
Commandments and the Catechism i why then 
should we, when we might test a boy's command 
of French by making him write and speak it, 
set him to patter grammatical shibboleths Instead ? 
What would the reader think of the following 
paper, (modelled pretty closely upon actual ex- 
amplea) aa a test of a French boy^a command of 
English, or of hie general intelligence ? 

( I ), Give the plural of mouBC, grouse, 
carouse, wDodlouse, Westinghouse ; and the 
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remiDiiie of king, marqiiis, goat, pig, fox, and 
poet. 

(2). Give tlie principal (jarta of chide, kide, 
bid, skid, wink, ihink, do, forego. When ia the 
Preterite Anterior used ia English ?* Give ex- 
amplt?, 

(3). Put into Englieh (here follow half-a- 
dozen detached BeDtences, as gtrangelj diecordani 
nith each other as the plurals and femitiiDes; 
each sentence contains one or more * catches' 
which a fairly competent pupil would very 
likely translate correctly by instinct in a cnn- 
nee ted piece of writing, or at least would 
paraphrase correctly : but here, unless he has 
wasted months in learning such catches by 
heart and practising them under examinatioD 
conditions, he is only too likely to blunder-) 

t4)» Give the idiomatic equivalent of (here 
follow half-a-dozen equally incoherent idiomatic 
phrases or proverb,^, which again discourage real 
proficiency or intelligence and put a premium 
upon " cram ' and guesswork.) 

(5). Trace the derivation of (a dozen words 
whose etymology even an intelligent and highly 
educated native, unless he has specially studied 
this obscure and difhcidt science, would be more 
Ukely to give wrong than right), 

You, my dear Reader, are a barrister — author 
— clergyman — earning your daily bread by your 

*Thia tease ia called by difTereut namee in diiferent gram- 
mars. Tlmt ia outi uf tl^^ beautiea uf thU fj^ui^tion. 
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GommaEid of the English lung^uage- How 
would you like jour jeai'*B intx)me to depend on 
the waj in which you answered queetiona of this 
sort, writing as hard as you could against time? 
yet you are paying perhaps eight timca aa much 
for hflving- your boy worried with thia kind of 
thing, as the school fee which a profesaional man 
in Germany, or Switzerland, or Holland, pays 
for the real <'ommand of foreign knguagea which 
his sons acfjoire. 

Ifl there any other department of human life, 
except this, in which the power of describing 
how to do a thing; is valued aa highly aa the 
capacity for doiug it without talking about it? 
Which of our English kin^s was wisest in the 
formal grammar of kingcraft ? James the First, 
* the moat learned fool in Chrialendom,* whose 
reign marks a very definite loss of royal power 
and prestige. Have the greatest saints, again, 
been specially strong on ri-iigious fonnnla;, or 
do we not all positively distrust that man's 
religion who coins it into the neatest phrases? 
In the same way, the boy who commits grammar^ 
rules most faithfully to memory is loo often, as 
teachers know, a mere conscientious dullard. 

It is however souietrimea argued that, though 
gramraai^niles may not be the shortest cut to 
the practical knowledge of a languagCj jet the 
learning of them forms in itself a more valuable 
mental training than that which is afforded by 
the practice of compo^ttion. Thie la one of 
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tboac ar^iiaeota vrliich arc difiicult to meet lu 

proportion to their very hollownei^a — -the urgTi- 
inent of men determmed to maintain a certain 
system, and glad to catch at any stcaw of a 
reason which is not, on the face of it, demon- 
strably absurd. It is pleaded by men who raiae 
shrill cries of ' sacrilege I ^ at any criticism of 
Classical learning, even wlien this connea from 
Classical scholars of unuaual distinction: and 
who are yet not deterred from laying; down the 
law on Modem Languages by the fact (which, 
to do them jnstice, they are generally ready to 
confess) that they cannot write three consecutive 
sentences correctly in any Modern Language, 
Even though these rides were correctly learned 
by the boya (which, as I shall show, tliey hardly 
ever are), the committing of them to memory, 
and their application to particnlar cases, would 
only exercise those same faculties which are 
already far more severely taxed by the gerund- 
grinding teaching in Classics, and by a great 
deal of what the bojy learn in Mathematics. 
The sysLcni would still leave unexercised that 
subtle and unconscious^ but most precious faculty 
which we call taste — the faculty bj- which we 
learn the hving connexion between words and 
ideae, and which enabled a John Bright, un- 
trammelled by Clafisical methodd^ to obtain so 
perfect a command of English, or an equally 
philifitinply educated Keata to enter straight into 
the spirit of those ancient authors at which ho 
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manj Classical scKolors fumble all their livca 
without ever ponetriiting one inch below the 
Eurface. It ie not a facL that the ChiBBical 
loa^terB of oitr Public Schools are, in the true 
scnae, exceptionaJlj cultivated men — that is, 
men having an umiaiial grasp of the power of 
literature in conjunction with the facts of life. 
Many, it ia true, are first-rate ; hut with nmnj 
more such cultnre as they have gained is com- 
pletely vitiated hy their ignorant contempt for 
all brancbe& of learning but their own. They 
are picked men, and in many ways their devotion 
to their work is beyond praise j yet I fear that 
the godlike Greek to whom they appeal would 
express a blunt preference for some less pedantic 
ideal of culture than theirs. The radical mis- 
take of gerund-grinding lies in its non-recog- 
nition of uncoitscioiu cerebration, which is often 
the most valuable form of thought. If John 
Bright and Keate are too exceptional to be 
quoted, do not we jitill know many profesBional 
men who have had no time for Clas^icH since 
they left the University, yet who would im- 
press us far more in a railway-carriage con- 
Yersatioiij and perhaps even be readier to 
recognize the real genius of a fresh poet or 
novelifit, than the average Univoraity Don ? 
Let the reader think o£ any man of proved 
ability whom he knows ; is it true that this 
man, In proportion to the excellence of his real 
work, is in that proportion able to explain how 
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he does it ? Any twopcnnj-hftifponuj critic 
will explain the workings of Shakespc&re^a 

mind : yet could Shakespeare himself have 
given ua so smooth and Bpecious a deacription of 
the genesis of Hamlet? — or rather, would he 
haye heen willing to waste in harreii analysis 
those hoiiffi which he neeiied for living produc- 
tion ? Even though many most essential details 
of every action did not evaporate when we try 
to put it into worda^-even though our most 
accurately-worded definitions could be learnt 
with equal accuracy by our pupils— it would 
still remain true that thd doing a thing well is 
ten times more valuable, not only practically, 
but aB a mental and moral training, than the 
describing in words how to do it : and those who 
maintain the contrary are simply trying to 
bolster up a rotten system by the same sort of 
special pleading by which our Rotten- Borough 
aystem was defended, long after it had been 
doomed by the commoo-sense of the Nation. 

The depreasing effect of gerund-grinding on 
8mall boys, the way in which it actually blunts 
their intellect, as noted by scientific observers in 
German Schools, is well described at p. 465 of 
the Board of Education^a Special ^eporta, Vol. 
III. And, {to appeal onco more to the over- 
whelming testimony of results), it may be shown, 
scandalous as the truth is, that our system of 
woTTtfing the ifoys with grammar, to the neglect of 
the lioiiiff langntige, results in thAr learning leis 
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f^vfii of grammar itself than that which is 
inttffht^ with lesa fffort^ in foreiffn schools! The 
reader has already aeen (Appendix A) how a 
German Cla^is^ieal schoolboy of twcIvc-aad-a-Kalf 
knows more grammar, though perhaps less voca- 
biilaryT than a jirospR^tive Rnglisli OHicer who has 
got very faiv mavks in French for Sandhurst : 
a reference to Appendix E will show how even 
exceptionally good Army French may be leas 
graminaticnl thau that of these small Germaos. 
A Preparatory Headmaster (Special Report, 
Vol. VI„ p. 235) si^he very naturally "If we 
could feel sure that credit would he given to 
eyen a little French, taught soundly, tjTQmmat- 
ically^ and conversationally, [at the Public 
School] 1'' (the italics are my own,) 

I have known two cases in which, by way of 
beginning the cleansing of these Augeau stables^ 
test-papers on simple French Grammar have 
been set simultaneously in nearly all forma of 
a large school. In both cases the results showed 
a simply disgi*aceful state of things. In the one 
case, this was made the basis of a system of 
ainular stock-takings twice a temi ; in the other, 
the matter was patched up in a hugger-mugger 
fashion ; and a similar Lest applied a year after- 
wards would probably have given practically the 
B&tne results as the iirst. 

At the recent meeting of the College o£ 
Preceptors (Times^ Jan, 8, 1901), Mr, Eve, 
probably the only tleadmaatei" in England who 
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has ever imited in his ulngle person Claasicul and 
Modern Liauguage Scliolaraliip of the first 
class, wiia cLuite in agreement -with Prof. Strong 
of Liverpool that our French and German 
teaching is^ even from the literary point of viciv^ 
thoroucfhly It neatiB factory. At the Univeraities, 
again, we hear the complniiit that it ie useJoBs to 
refer the student to a German commentator or 
historian, and that too many cannot even read 
French with any profit. In fact, hke all essenti- 
ally absurd ajstenis, gerund-grinding does not 
even attain its own narrow object, Juat as, fifty 
years ago, when the morals of every man in 
Rome were under the immediate supervision and 
correction of the clergy, Rome was one of the 
moat immoral citiea in the world; so, under our 
present cut-and-dried grammar system, it often 
'pays' to neglect grammar. Gerund-grinding 
in French is a Giant Despair who makes the 
schoolboy miserable, and frightens inexperienced 
or unobservant teachers : but the wiaer minority 
gradually learn to pay him mere Hp-homage, 
and go their own way. The reader will 
uudert^tand this more clearly from a concrete 
example > 

A sudden rearrangement of work in exami- 
nation time once compelled me to exchange >vjtb 
a colleague, Z — , so that each of us looked 
over the papers which the other had aet. Z — 
was at leaat up to the Public School average in 
common-Bense and teaching ability \ and with 
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this he was one o£ tKe most industrions and 
cooBcientiouB mea 1 have known. He believed 
in formal grammar, and had. spent the whole or 
most of the term m drilling his s&t, the highest 
on the Modern Side, on the Subjunctivfi Mood. 
So far as ntj memorj servefi me, more than half 
of his paper was taken up with qiiestiona on 
these rules. The result was, roughly, aa follows ; 

One-third of the hojs had made very little 
pretence of answering. To the weary examiner, 
these white spaces in a big sheaf of papers are 
delicious I 

Another third had written a good deal, and 
their answers showed distinct traces of a term's 
hard work on the master's part, with more or lesa 
honest work on that of the boy. Yet, from 
the practical point of view of progress in French, 
these answers were almost more hopeless than 
the blanks of the first. The papers were like 
a huge mass of geological detritus, mixed with 
fragments of the real grammar-rules which var- 
ied in size from quite respectable specimens to 
others so broken and worn down as to he barely 
recognisable* The whole performance, in fact, 
resembled that legendary schoolboy's life of 
-/Esop ; "^sop was a hairy man, who wrote 
fabloB, and sold the copyright for a mess of pot- 
ash/' Tou can see that the hoy must have 
learnt something about JEso]>, and something 
ahout Esau ; yet the suoi of hia present know- 
ledge is a little leas than nothing. 
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Ijastly, however, there were about a third who 
wrote cut the riiks more or less correctlj : — -two 
or three, lu fact, with hardly a mistake. The 
eKp*;rimetit might have still left a doiiht or two 
in my mind, but that Z — - had lortunatcly in- 
sisted, as good esaminera always do, that the 
boys should lUuHtratG the I'ulce by exam pie a. 
MoWj even among tho really clever boys who had 
written the rules most correctly, there was 
anarcely one, if indeed there was one, who did 
not more op leaa definitely violate in hiR examples 
the very rules which he had just written cor- 
rectly by rote. The rule, for instance, that a 
relative following a superlative will take tbe sub- 
junctive would he iHitstrated by ftn example 
containino; no relative^ no superlative, or even 
flaunting n shameless indicative where the sub- 
junctive should have been. (How thoroughly 
this kind of thing is characteristic of the gerund- 
grinding mind, the reader may see by a refer- 
ence to Appendix C, where I quote the editor of 
a schoolhook whose ilhistrative example kcks 
precisely the essential point of the rule which it 
was given to illustrate). The net gain of this 
term's work, ao far as I was able to gauge it, 
was simply that a few boys Lad advaneed as fai" 
towards the writing of correct French as they 
might have been brought iti half the time by a 
natural method : that others had learnt tnougli 
to embarni^^a them serJoualy in practical work ; 
and that the great majority had learnt to he con- 
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tent with aa inaccurate grasp of eeaetitial facta, 
and to draw impoBslblG concluBione from erea 
fiuch facts an thej Beemed to have grasped. 
Observation, reason, imagination — all these fac- 
ulties had been deliberately blunted, in ord^r 
that the pnpil mi^ht use hh memory, and use it 
ill. And thft instance which T have here given 
id distinctly favourable to the traditional ayatem, 
I have known of one case where the whole of 
one term was devoted to the plurals of compound 
nouDS^ — a subject so weary in its complicationa, 
and so useless, that the French educational 
authorities have been restraiaed only by the 
veto of the Academic from practically ruling it 
out of court even for French schoolboys. In our 
examination papers, oiu' beginners are fcometimea 
confronted with grammatical forms so rare that 
I would not for a hundred pounds undertake to 
tind a living instance of them within a year a 
steady readingof Modern French history, poetry, 
or novels: and, though these monstrosities are be- 
ginning to go out of fashion in the papers, yet 
they still appear in most of the grammars, and 
are the bugbears of Inexperienced teaiihers and 
boy a, 

A system like this docs not even confine its 
evil effects to the boys ; it is disastrous also to 
the mental dovolopmont of teachers and exam- 
iners, who, though gi-own men, are still learning 
every year of their lives, for good or for evil. I 
propose therefore in my next chapter to deal 
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with this sjsteni in connexion with the authori- 
ties — Boards and Examiners — who are responsi- 
ble for it. 



Chapter VL 

EDUCATIONAL AUTHOEITIES 

WANTING 

IN PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE. 

** The Headmaster oi A has aonnuncefi 

to the governors of the school his intention 
of resigning .... His reign [of twenty 
years] has been pmsperous, If not hrilliant- 
He entered the profession somewhat late in 
life, and with the serious disadvantage of 
not having served an apprenticeship as an 
assistaEt master, though his experience as a 

tutor of College was an admirable 

preparation for teaching a sixth form/' — 
Joumal of Education^ 

"The Eevd- B. C , Aasistant maeter at 

X , has been appointed Headmaster 

of 7. . There were two clerical can- 

didftteSj and we believe no other candidates 
whatever \ both h&d some acliool experience, 
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but Deitber has mode any mark in ruatters 
intellectual at the XJniveraitj or since. Mr, 
C- ia &□ old Z lan/' — Outhoh. 



[A- 



-waa a very large Public School 



Trhich undertakes to pay apecial atten- 
tion to Modem Side work; Z — 



an 



equally well known, but not apeciatly 
"Modern'' Sctool.] 



OuE examination system is controlled by three 
classes of men — tte Boards, the Headmasters, 
and the actual Examiners. These men need two 
main qualifications; they ought to have a know- 
ledge, practical as well as theoretical, (I) of the 
boys' minda, and (2) of the Language of which 
they are the censors. Let us take these two 
qualifications in turn. 

!Ex:amining Boards consist mainly of Uuiver- 
fiity Dons and Civil Service Ccmmiasioners ; 
these are not men to whom we should go for 
information as to that queer labyrinth which ia 
called themitid of the ordinary schoolboy. The 
Examiners themselves, who are often University 
Lecturers and nearly always foreigners, have 
been in the past, a» a rule, still more ignorant on 
this subject- To learn the mind of a foreign 
boy is ai least as difficult as to learn to use a 
foreign language so as to be taken for a native ; 
we need therefore scarcely wonder that ao few 
even of the ablest foreigners master so dithcult 
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a subject : wliile the majority', Deither willing 
nor ftble to learn, paee their lives in tlio impenet- 
rable mental darkneas of men wW, h&ving do 
eyes to see that which for thirty years haa been 
actiiallj hobbingp against their nose, have now all 
the added temptations of self-esteem to refuse 
to see it. The wonder is rather that some 
foreign teachers do really become first-rate ; but 
I believe that, of these few, a still fimaller 
fraction do ordinary examination work. We 
must remember a^ain under what disabilities 
even the ablest foreigners work among us. 
Their salaries, as we have seen, are small, and 
their chanceB of real promotion are nil. At 
Eton, until comparatively recently, the boys took 
no notice of a foreign master outside the class- 
room. 1 once asked a Classical colleague 
whether he remembered a certnin master at 

Z J the school whose Modem Side lias 

probably the finest record la the kingdom. 

" Oh yea, I remember X : he once refused 

to go on with Roll-Call till all the fellows had 
shut up talking, aud we all thought that was such 
cheek for a Moderu-Sider \ '" How can. the 
foreiguere, then, put life into our Language 
eKamtDations ? If not actually helots, they are 
in. a position of hopeless inferiority r unable as 
aa a rule to appreciate wliat is really valuable in 
our Public School system — ecorufully intolerant 
of its only too gross defects — seldom able to 
break through the intangible barrier of nation- 
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ftlit_y and struggle iuto that out-of-aclioul in- 
tiniacy with the pupils whi*;li telk Ht upon the 
wort o£ the ciasa-TOom, — how can we blame 
these men for accepting with a shrug of the 
shoulders an Examination system which the best 
of thera know to bo rotten, and for refusing 
to rifllc a rap on the kmicVIes by trying to drag 
us out of our self-cboHen Slough of Despond? 
Andj lastly, I must add a conaideration upon 
which it wonid be unfair to lay toi> much fltreas, 
but which nevertheless adds very really to the 
dead weight against which Modern reformers 
have to struggle* To the dull teacher, it is as 
great a relief to he allowed to set formal gram- 
mar instead of tranfilation or composition, as it 
is for the subaltern to keep hia men busy with 
gOOse-Btep liod seotry-duty and aceoutreraent- 
cleaning, rather than to make them rehearse as 
nearly as possible the realities of war. To the 
examiner, the syfltem is a still greater relief. 
Even when the candidate has sent in full 
answers, 'cram' questions are the easiest of all 
to mark : but I know that at least half of such 
queetiona in the Army papers are either left 
blank or answered so badly that, after the first 
glance, the examiner may with a safe conscience 
run his pencil through the rest. Both to tea*:^iiet 
and to examiner, the line of least re?^istance liee 
in the direction of gerund-griudlng, so that the 
old system has this strong vested interest to 
defend it. 
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It oulj remainfi therefore to consiiier the third 
cla^s, the Hcadma5terB, id their relfition to the 
mind of the schoolhoy ; and to explain how, 
under our present Bjstem, these lOon are often as 
i^orant of one of the main technicalities of 
their profession as it is poasible for intelligent 
and earnest men to be_ 

Strange as it may seem, it is literally true 
that the public has no ^arantee whatever f>f 
the Headmaster's theoretical or practical com- 
mand of the art of teaching:, even within the' 
narrow round of his own special siibjecta. 
Many Heads, for example's sake and in order to 
keep an eye on the school work, take 'surpriBe* 
lessons in different forms of the school ; bnt 
though these are often very well done, it is not 
always so. I have known of ciises where the 
Head would take a r€g;ular weekly hour with a 
lower form, and where, in spite of their awe for 
the man who could (and did) punish defaulters 
twice as severely as any assistant would have 
dared, the boys learnt less in every way than 
they would have learnt from their form-master. 
1 remember once being present at such a lessoa 
taken by one who had far more than the usual 
Headmaster's qualifications for teaching small 
boys; that man shoved no more of the real 
science of teaching — ^no nioi^e power of making a 
boy see that which a mere book cannot teach him 
— than many men freah from the University ; one 
could have picked up a better teacher any day h 
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£l50 a year. If this seems strange, it must be 
remeoibered that Headtimster^ are clioseo almost 
entirely oo otlier grouuda, tiume of whicli oiig-kt, 
la fuct, to have more wt^i^Li iii their case than 
mere teacliiag capacity. They are eminent a6 
&cholai-B, afs thcologiane, as men of bueintiaa and 
strong will, with here and there a liiehy aelf- 
advertiser — some or all of tlieee qualitioationB 
fhey may possess, but thero is practically nothing 
to ensure that they have ever mastered a Bcienre 
specially techrical to their profpflsion. There is 
no compiileory training for Public Schonl 
teachers in this couatry ; and auch optional 
training as exists is distrusted even by n^any 
broad-minded men who sympathise in theory 
with the roovement. Nor coidd any such com- 
pulsory trainiEff, mainly theoretical as it must be, 
suffice to solve the difiiculty. Beyond all such 
theoretical training-, it oug;^t to be insisted upon 
that a Headmaster should have had, in his 
earlier daya, a wide experience of real teaching 
work ; that he should have taught low as well as 
high classes, and should thus have gained a 
familiarity with the mind of that average boy 
for whose sake, after all, his school mainly 
exists. If this were done, it is possible that we 
might find here an automatic solution of one of 
the standing complaints against our Schools, — 
that tliey sacrifice, even on the Classical Side, 
the educatiun of the many ordinary boys tu the 
cramming of the privileged few. 
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The actual procedure of Goreriniig Bodies 
neglects tliisqualifictttiou alto^etliflr. The teach- 
ing work whicK is the eurtst passport to a Head* 
mastership ia preciaely that work which requires 
least of the scieace of teaching — 1>. scholarship 
work with the sixth form. There is no con- 
temptible number of casea in which a Head- 
master has come straight from the UniTeraity 
without any experience of boys : here and there 
one even hears of aa 'athletic* appointment, as 
ID the notDiiaus case where a passman was elected 
as a recruit for a county football team : but by 
far the commonest election is that of a foraier 
aixth-form teacher- Now, this work ia admir- 
ably done by men fresh from the University, 
still bright with the artificial gloss which a suc- 
cessful scholar always wears on the surface of 
his solid attainments, sind on which, so far as be 
can impart it, depends iigain so much f)f his 
pupils' success in scholarship competitions. It ia 
quite exccptioual for a really mature man to do 
the scholarship work of the sixth form : since a 
great deal of the master*6 success depends on his 
guarding spotless, amid the ugly realities of this 
work-a-day worlds the virgin purity of hia under- 
graduate ideals in literature- In proportion as 
he loses his belief in the Divine Itight of 'pure 
scholajTship ^ — as be permits himself to take too 
absorbing au interest in the history of the past 
or the burning questions of the modern world, 
— nay, even in proportion as he really raastors 
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the literature of our own lan^tog'e — in such a 
proportion does Le lose something of tbat aond- 
Goiie glofts which he is p.iiii to impart. He noay 
read Tennyson, but not too much Carljle : Ju- 
venal or ]\lart]ft1i but bj no raeaoB the * City of 
God,' lest the boya shcnld i'eel, by the intrusion 
of a base phrase here and there into hia 
Latinity, that he ia no longer the man he was. 
A really able man will o£ conrRe buret through 
these narrow limits ; and the iuspiration of fiuch 
& man's teaching may console his class for the 
loss of academic veneer : but it must be noted 
that this intellectual expansion is possible, not m 
virtue of hia work, but in spite of that work. 
So far as his class-teaching goes, he h tempted 
to remain for ever the undergraduate that he 
was ; and many such men go down to their 
graves with little in their minds beyond a mass 
of petrified puerilities. For they have often, it 
must be remembered, not even been real school- 
boys : by our present scholarship aystem, a clever 
hoy is marked out almost in his ci-adle, and 
crammed from scholarship to scholarship like 
a Strafesbur^ goose- This is the extreme type 
of that dass of men from whose ranks no many 
of our Head masterships are iiUed : and it must 
he remembered that even a specially successful 
aixth-£oi-m tcccbcr has not necessarily gained 
mnch real expei-ience. By far the most import- 
ant part of hie work is with clever, ambitious 
boys, many i>f whom leam most of all by merely 
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rubbing themaelvcs againat him — boya to wtoiu 
ho need be only a sort of liTiiig Classical Brad- 
aliaw, in whicli tkeir own intellect will find the 
information it needs. He knows but little o£ 
what a great Headmaster of the Inst generation 
called " the wholesome hdmiliationR of a school- 
master's life " — little disappointments and dis- 
graces which are as necessary to form tte true 
educationalist its the ' regrettable occurencea ' of 
actual warfare arc for the formation of a real 
general. He has never wrestled for a stricken 
hour with a claas of duU boys; determined to 
to make them understand what he ia hammering 
nt, and compelled to ask himself anxiously all 
the time : " How far is this their fault, and how 
far is it mine for not finding some simple clue to 
the apparently arbitrary ramifications of these 
boys' minds ? " We choose men well qualified in 
many other ways, but very seldom one who has 
worked like this. In a word, our Headmaatera, 
like our generals, are too often only eminent 
amateurs : and, so long aa actual teaching exper- 
ience is so neglected In our schools, so long we 
shall have no right to wonder how our author- 
ities cau profess to aim simply at one object, and 
jet turn their faces the other way. The man 
who on the one hand tells you that culture ia 
everything, and that it is not hia buaincaa to pol- 
lute your boy's mind with mere practical learn- 
ings irhile on the other hand he champions a 
system of teaching which deatroya culture in the 
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Terj germ, la as little of a vuJgar Kjpocrite aa 
yoii jouTBclf are. He ifl oqIj a man who, on 
manj- pomla of his own profession, ktiowa hy so 
much less than the common-acnBO AlatJ in the 
Street, bj' how much he lacks even the Socratio 
knowledge of hia own ignomnce.* 

The seeord qualificsition, the knowledge of the 
Language to be examined, is even more conspic- 
uously lacking in our authorities. Even the 
foreigners who do the actual examination work, 
and whose great recommendation ia supposed to 
be the knowledge of foreign tongues, may fre- 
quently he caught in inaccuracies which would 
not be tolerated under any better organized 
system. t The Civil Service Commiaaion, again, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Boards, may 
boast of some members who know more of 
Prencb and German than the average Don ; but 
the influence ot" such men is not apparent in the 
papers set to the candidates ; and certainly the 
evidence of the Commissioner who spoke for his 
colleagues before the 1893 Parliamentary Com- 
mittee does uot suggest any unusual familiarity 
with the study of Modern Languages. The 
Army authorities generally keep themselves in 
the background of Woolwich and yandhurst en- 
trance examinations, and are heartily abused 



■Morfl datailed proof of tbe profcHsiDnal igaor^DCQ of our 
Headiiiaatera sa a body will he found in AjipendiiL F- 

ft^pecinieDfl of ttLOHQ blandara may be found in Appendioca 
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whenever the^ interfere directlj. This is per- 
haps not to be resetted, in consideration of the 
two following instances. The Headma.'itpr of Chel- 
tenham, a \^vj good ilodern Tjanguage scholflf, 
pointed out at the Conference of Dec. Ifi97 that 
'*the translations of German books issued bj the 
W ar Office were as bad aa they could he, and the 
English often meant the direct opposite of the 
Germau ori^nal," Ap;aio, I have never seen, 
in anj book whatever, such disgracefully in- 
correct geographical names as in the book by a 
distinguished English general which is prescribed 
as a text-book on Strategy for Militia candidates. 
The river Alb appears over and over again, in 
text and in map, a^ a dissyllable, Alle: the 
dissyllable Wieee, on the other hand, is as 
regularly distorted into the very different 
monosyllabic H'eiss; and these are only the two 
moat flagrant out of a crowd of names spelt aa 
they are never spelt on any native map. Imagine 
a (jerman tactician publishing maps and com- 
ments in which Avon and Usk appeared aa Axisa 
and U^hvr — or our own Mihtia student trying to 
find hia whereabouts in real life with the help of 
this sort of mnp f 

The only remaiuing examination iiuthoritios 
are our Headmasters, who, with a very few 
brilliant exceptions, are confessedly detestable 
linguists in comparison with their other attain- 
ments- If the "whole lot of them were driven to- 
mon-ow intr> a great i-oono and set down before a 
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SandLurfltEritraaceFreaclipaper,itma7 doubted 

whether their average performance would even 
equal the low avernge of cur aiiccessfut Army 
caDd'tdatca ; and I would bet verj heavilv 
on the aTomg^e German hoy o£ nineteen against 
them. One I kuow of who used to onrnsc hia 
BiSkth-forra boys by quoting- here and there the 
scraps of French embedded in ClaHfiical notes 
which he read out — flnrapa wliich he pronounced 
like good honest English, without any pretence 
of adaptation to foreign fads, and often wound up 
by appealing goodhuraou redly to the boys for b, 
translation. Another, responsible for a large and 
well-known Modern Side, was unable to follow a 
discuaaion between two assistants which needed 
for its comprehension only a knowledge of the 
merest rudiments of gi'ammar. A third, dis- 
tLnguisbed even among his fellow-principal a as a 
Classical scholar, once entertained the assembled 
Headraasters with views on French literature 
which would have provoked roars of laughter 
from any less ignoraot auditory. And those 
who followed the Times discussion of January 
with any care can scarcely have failed to note 
that one of the main obstacles to an understand- 
iog on this Language question is to be fouud iu 
the igiioi-ance of Headmaatere. 

lu iibort, the men who arc re&poneiblc for our 
Modern Ijanguage examinations arc too often 
not only pedants, but, bo far as thia particular 
subject ia concerned, Sguorant pedants. We 
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moTe always in this same vicious circle — that 
Headmastera, as Public Scliool boys, learaed no 
Frencli at Scliool or at the University, and have 
had DO atimulus later od to undertake the more 
ditiioult task of maatering a fresh language id 
the intervals of tteir professional work that 
they are therefore uDwilluig or uaable to further 
studies which were neglected in their own boy- 
hood — and that the boys of each generation, 
growing up under the same neg-lect, are therpfore 
almost equally unfit or unwilling, wheu they 
become Headmasters, to further the cause of 
reform. Nothiog can hasten thia necessary 
reform but a naked exposure of these scandals, 
and the foi-mation of a public opinion in the face 
of which our authorities will be compelled to 
bestir themselves- 
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MISTAKEN POLICY OF PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

TOWARDS ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 



**Tlie man who speaks two languages is worth 
two men," — Napoleon i. 

" Assuming therefore that colloquial French is 
considered necessary as a technical accomplish- 
ment for a British officer^ (although a large 
proportion of officers on foreign service have 
few or no opportunities of turning it to 
account)^ the most practical plan would be " 
[not that the candidate should learn it at 
school, but that the Army authorities should 
take him in hand afterwards, and gi^e him 
a chance of going abroad to learn it] — Reply 
of the Headmaster of Marlborough, in the 
name of the Headmasters^ Conference, to 
a memorandum from the War Oifice on 
the colloquial ignorance of the candidates — 
Times, July 4th, 1881. 
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TnE chapters next following will deal maJnl^ 
with the policy o£ our educatioaal authoritiea, 
during tlie pa^fc twenfcj- yeara, with regard to the 
education of our future officers- 1 have good 
reasooa for dwelling ou thia topic. In the first 
plane, inj own main educational work has beea 
with Ai-my randidatea, A^ain, the history of 
this particular matter is admirably typical of the 
great vices of our educational system. And 
lastly, tbere is a far closer connexion between 
Armj Reform and Public School Eeform than 
the general public is apt to realize ; and, at this 
moment of disillusion as to our Army system, it 
is specially interesting to trace many of the 
peculiar weaknesses of our officers to their root 
in our Public Schools. As a recent able writer 
has pointed out, we cannot talk complacently of 
Waterloo having been won in our playing-iields, 
without asking ourselves very aeriously whether 
Colenso and Magersfontein were not lost on that 
same classic ground. But as mj reader, unless 
he is the parent of an Army Candidate, might 
possibly feel inclined to skip all teuhnical detaOa, 
I here sum up the principal points, and leave the 
reader who might otherwise doubt my asscrtioua 
to find the justification for them in the succeed" 
ing ohapters. 

The whole history o£ the Woolwich and 
Sandhurst Entrance Examinations, in tho laet 
twenty years at least, is one of a lame com- 
promise between two conflicting ideals. The 
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War Office wSahoa a boy of eighteen or nineteen 
to know already something whicli ■will be of real 
professional use to Kim in hia future career : the 
Schools iu^tst on the least possible disturbance 
of their traditional eurriculum : and, as the 
Arraj always openly confesses ite anx-iety to 
gel as many candidates as possible straight from 
the Schools, these have naturally had by far 
the l>est of the compromise. The Military 
AuthoritrieB, it is trne, have uow and then lost 
patience and absolutely insisted on this or that 
alteration ; but such hasty and passionate inter- 
ference has not been, and indeed could not have 
been, based on wise educational principles. The 
net result is a Bcheme of examination based 
mainly on such learning as the ordinary school 
cturiculum can give, but iucluding also certain 
requirements intruded by the Army authorities 
for the sake of the future officer's professional 
career- Hence, aa might be anticipated, a 
ridiculous multiplicity of subjects ; since the 
HeadtnaBtors have insisted '' Me must have tkis^ 
it is a Public School subject,'* and the War 
Office "we cannot omit thut^ it is a Military 
subject ! *'— the poor boy faring- meanwhile like 
the gentleman ■whoae old wife objected to his 
black haire, and the young ivifc to hia white. 
Now, the only subject really well taught at 
nearly all our Public Schools is Classics. But 
Classics, to be taught on Public School lines, 
needs the greater part of a boy*e whole time : 
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while the Army candid ute, burdened with 
BO manj^ other tliluga, haa le&a than half tht? 
time for Claaaics which he woidd have in aay 
Claaaical form. Coiiaequenlly, while he faila 
miaerablj to get the real Clusaical education, 
Bufficient Clasaica are intruded to seriously ham- 
per him in all his other studies ; and though, 
under stress of exfi,miDation, he crams a good 
deal more of Modern Subjects than his ordinary 
schoolfellow, yet Dot one of these subjects, with 
the possible exception of Mathematics,' is aatt»- 
factorily known. I have used the word 'cram* 
advisedly : for Public School Army Classes are 
only successful in direct proportion to the extent 
with which they adopt the same methods as the 
so-called crammer : z",*., in proportion as they 
teach the boys straight to^vards the definite re- 
quirements of the examination, without turning 
to the right hand or to the left» The result is 
this, then i that our Army boy, whether he stops 
at school or goes to a private tutor, must, (unless 
he is clever enough to have a good many marks 
to spare), be crammed for an examination which 
satisfies neither the requirements of Public 
School culture nor those of military utility : — 
crammed to such an extent that, as Public 
*^' Mr. Bdkerof Cheltenham had thres times paeaed the Hrat 

BQCceaBFLil coQiUdatr; far ^^'D□lwicb, and he eaid that tiuae of 
tb«<B catidiJiLtcfl had Teolly nofit&i-ed the Tnnthemntics. " Mr. 
Laffan at the H. M. Conference of Dee. 1896, Yet certiinly 
DiathematJca ia the leaat faulty Aubject of the whole examio- 
atioD. 
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School masters themselves bitterlj- complain, he 
often cannot sh&re in the ordinary sports of his 
schoolfellows [seepage 124], And the main guilt 
of this state of things lies on the Headmasters, 
who havp adopted throughout the tactics of the 
lady who pleads her state of health for the grati- 
fication of her selfish whims. Any body of real 
educationalists would have drawn up some 
scheme to ensure that, on the one hand, a boy 
of eighteen should enter the Army with a real 
fouudation of useful knowledge, and that^ on the 
other, the subjects should be so chosen and 
taught as to form a course of education in the 
truest sense. Instead of this, they have fought 
all along for the maintenance of their own Claas- 
icftl monopoly : their enormous intluence has 
been asserted far less tn favour of the candidate's 
true education than in favour of their vested in- 
terests : instead of screwing up their own teach- 
iDg to the requu-enienta of the examination, they 
have caused the examination to be degraded to 
the level of their own teaching : and now at last, 
for their re^'ard, tlicy find that this, like all self-' 
ish ' protective * measures, haa brought practi- 
cally no relief even to the favoured party. 
While the examination leaves the boys muddled, 
esaRperated, aud almost destitute of real practi- 
cal knowledge, it is scai'cely, if at all, easier for 
a boy to pass in straight from the Classical Side 
than it ever was_ What increased successes the 
fichoula have obtained in thes^e examinations — and 
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tlieir fidvarioe has l>eea considerable — are due, 
not to the ehortsiglited protective policy of the 
Hefidmastera, but t^^j tlia hard work and business 
capaeitj f»f Army Class masters, and to the 
greator diligence of the lioys, who live a sort of 
Spartan life among their Atheman schoolfellows. 
In this great battle, as in so many others, the 
rank and file and the non-coms, are repairing the 
blunders of their leaders — and sutfering as they 
repair them. 

The history of one subject — French— will 
exemplify what I here assert. Twenty years 
ago. the War Office sent a memorandum to the 
Headmasters* Conference complaining that can- 
didates knew no colloquial iVeuch ; arguing that 
'' a knowledge of French, even if it be not 
required from every English gentleman, may 
fairly be demanded from every British officer ; " 
intimating that *' a knowledge of French, both 
scholastic and colloquial,'* would soon be made 
obligatory for all Army candidates ; and asking 
the Headmasters, in very considerate language, 
to discuss the question and name a date at 
which the proposed change naight fairly be 
introduced. 

The Headmasters' anewer was 
incredible mixture of professional 
and professional ignorance. It was 
the Times of ^Tuly 4th, IKK I, and may he found 
reprinted on p. I9ft of the Report of the Military 
Kxamiuations Committee iBlue Book, 1894). 
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Some idea of its arrogant toce maj be formed 
&OTn my aeoond motto to tb!s chapter : listen 
now to what tbe Headmasters write of an 
important branch of tlieir profeeaiooal work, 
'* A small msDority [of Headmasters] are found 
to say that thdr present school arrangementB 
give a renBonable knowledge of eollonuial 
French, and only a few others see their way to 
such alttrationa as would satisfy the War Office 
reqiiirementfi^but in a Public School the con- 
ditioD3 of life and of class-teaching are sncb as 
to make a training in colloquial French prac- 
tically impossible (on this point the evidence of 
the most experieoced Headmasters is moat 
convincing)," A pointed alluaion is made to 
^'the difficulty of baffling * crammer?/" and 
the document concludes thus, ** On the whole, 
then, it appears that the He^admasters fully and 
practically recognize the importance of '' schol- 
astic " French in Anny education, but also that 
they earnestly deprecate attaching additional 
importance to ''colloquial" French as a part of 
the Army Entrance Examination, because they 
believe it would result in injury to the candidates 
themeelvea, and to the Public Schucls ; and that 
it would be etill mere injurious to the Army by 
weakening- that direct connexion between the 
Armj- and the Public Schoola which is moat 
valued by those who know most of Woolwich 
and Sandhurst/' This last sentence le, of 
course, the chai^acterietic Headmasters^ reference 
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to their institution's "delicate state of health." 
If anything; can ever mako the nation forget its 
natural anxietj^ to see the Army fed straight 
from the Sehoola, it will be the weariHome uae of 
this argument to prevent the reform of inpeterate 
abuses. 

We see then that Hfiadmaaterfl are willing to 
equip our officers with *' scholastic " FreDch 
(the inverted commas are not miDe) ; we know 
by this time what "•scholastic" French means. 
With regard to the " most convinciug evidence 
of the most expenenced Headmasters " as to the 
poaaiblity of teaching collcK|uial French in class^ 
any one of those men^ by going to Germany, 
might have seen schools as definitely Classical 
aa their own, and with far more unwieldy classes, 
in which colloquial French was being success- 
fully taught, upon an infinitely more solid founda- 
tion of scholastic French than ours. The methods 
used in those schooU were ahnoat all such as 
could be used in oiira without the least dis- 
turbance to any essential pait of our Public 
School system: the only real diflereuce being 
that Germau masters are obliged to know the 
technicalities of their profession, while our 
English Mandarins, without troubling to look 
beyond thoJr own naiTOW horizon, meet all 
STiggestionB of reform with '* that stupid word 

It will scarcely be believed that thia protest of 
our Headmasters wils completely Buccesaful. 
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Not only Las uu real iniportaDce ever been given 
to colloquial French for our ofBcera, (tweiitj' 
per cent U the highest proportion at which that 
subject hua ever bceu marked, while even so 
distinguished a Classic as Dr Welldon has 
pleaded for Ji higher perocntngc) ; but, ten years 
after this plea of the War Office for a Frenoh 
tbat might he of some use to our officers, the 
French paper was altered hi the other tiircctitm. 
One of the two pieces of composition (the moat 
useful teat, after colloquial, of the cnndidate's 
jDrac^/ftt/ knowledge, and by far the beat teat of 
hia literary knowledge) was cut out to make 
room for cut-and-dried grammar questionSj aud 
smatterings of history and literature which the 
Army Class Master of Harrow condemns very 
justly as ' pure crara/ In the name of Culture 
and of Literature, and with the connivance o£ 
our Headmastera, the Civil Service Commisaion- 
ors have constructed a French paper which 
deliberately encourages cram of the worst des- 
cription ; andj in these papers, tke exammers 
have repeatidhf committed blunders indicative of 
the grossest iqtiorance or carelessness; yet the 
&upervisin(f Commissioners hace 'passed* the qnes~ 
tionHj and no Headmaster^ so Jar as lam aware, lias 
eeer discovered these blunders.* These be thy 
goda, O Israel I 

It is no wonder that, when the Headmaster of 



* Some of these blnndan are expused in A ppeadiz D. 
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!Elun was busy last year with his well-meant 
Bubeme for pa telling up our p resent- military 
iuefficieucy Ly encoura^iug drill la Public 
Schools, Prafessoi' Armstrong pointed out in the 
Times that the responsibilby o£ our Schools lay 
£iir deeper tlian this- The whole letter (July 
5thj 1900), ifl well worth careful study : 1 can 
only extract here one or two of the most im- 
portant eenteaees, "I recently had the honour 
of delivering an address dealing with the import- 
ance of introducing gcientific method— not the 
twaddle ealled science — into Schools to a body 
of Headmastere of which I helieve Dr. Warre 
is a member — the Thirteen Club. I then 
pointed out that the whole difficulty arose from 
the fact that HendmaeterB, aa a nde, have re- 
ceived a purely literary training, and that they 
could not, however willing, properly uuderstaud 
what was needed. And I was not contradicted. 
I venture to regard Dr. Warre's address as a 
most important justification of my argument-. 
He proposes to undertake work entirely outside 
the functions of a school, and faiis to see that 
the most important contribution he cau make 
towards remedying the deplorable state in which 
we find ourselves wiU be to introduce improved 
methods of teaching, and ao raise the iatelligence 
of his scholars.'' 

The ablest Army Class master with whom I 
ever had the opportunity of exchanging views, 
now a successful Headmaster, deplored almost as 




siTongiy as I did the * protective * policy of the 
schuols in the matttir of Army ExatdnatioDs, 
After twelve vears' w(?rk during- which 1 hjive 
been uorapellytl tu louk clof^olj" into these exumiii- 
ations, I am firmlj couTincetl that nothing could 
be moi'e helpful to the cause of Anglo-Sa^on 
superiority than that otir ContlncntaL rivaU 
should teach their officers as we do oura. If 
only our much-ahiised Intelligence Department 
could perauade French and German sehool- 
masters to rfifuRe tf> teach colloqnial English, and 
their examiners tn torture the hoys with deri- 
Tations of which they thera.^elvea are ignorant, 
biographies of actresses ivho have enjoyed a 
brilliant but fleeting popularity, tenses of verbs 
which no sane man would ever use — if, in ad- 
dition to this, the instruction at tlie Military 
Colleges themselves were so rotten as it probably 
would be when the so-called educational special- 
ists set such a bad ex ample '^th en we might 
accept with equanimity even the profoundest 
ignorance as to the exact extent of other nations* 

•The JJemlmaater of Rugby at H. M. Conference, ISOti, 
quoted oue out of * £fty BimiliLr letters ' wbich he CDald get 
Irom old Imya aX Wtwjlwicli. It bt^jius " All th« iuatmcCorH 
start finiQ ttt! aaauai[|-tioii that yaw kucw uathing, and tbiit 
they caa teach you aolhiap,^' andcootaius the moat damaging 
critioisTuB. The reader roAy perhaps be leas seALdalized than 
Dr. JmittiB at tbe idea that ^V Dolhich luBtructcira ahauld not 
credit their pnpila v^ith previout knowledge : but certainly 
complainta of bad inHtructiou have been pretty connuon at 
\Yoolviuh ftud Sandhurst : coiupare the ioatance i have 
quoted in tho matter of French^ Appendix A. 
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armaments, or the patterns of the latest quick- 
firing gun. What we want is healthy, receptive, 
clear-sighted officers, of a type which onr schools 
not only do not turn out (except so far as the 
boy's own nature, and the other healthy departs 
ments of school life, enable him to resist 
distorting influences), but which they have made 
it impossible for anyone else to turn out. They 
have caught desperately at the shadow, and 
catch at it still, while they are too blind to see the 
real subgtance. 



Chapter VIIL 

THE * PROTECTIVE' POLICY OF 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ITS EFFECT 

ON MODERN LANGUAGES- 



"By the general public at the pre&eDt time more 
interest will be felt in the discussion [at the 
H>M, Conference] upon the education of offi- 
cers for the Anny — at which» if we may say 
so with respect, the Headmasters seem to look 
too much in the interest of the Public 
Schools and too little in that of the 
public"— Tme^ Leader, Dec 24, 1900, 

As I have tried already more than once to dis^ 
tiaguish carefully between the personal character 
and general attainments of our Headmasters on 
the one hand, and on the other their professional 
attainments and their policy as a body, so in this 
place I wish to guard myself similarly against 
miscoDceptton in speaking of our pupib who be- 
come officers. I rate the ordinary candidate 
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very much higher, for iostance, in natural fitness 
for his pi'ofesflion, than Dr, Mnguire seema to 
rate him in his very ahle article oc tljis subject 
(National Review, Dec., 1900,) Lately, of 
course, men have been admitted to the Army 
with a kxity inexcusable even under our c:(cep- 
tioiial conditinnB' — I know pereonaliy of two, 
for instance, who eould never liave passed any 
examination under the sun, military or literary ; 
yet rme haa *irjt hiH commission, and the other ib 
practically (certain of hia, Kut, to confine r\nv- 
Helvea to the aiicceflsfnl candiflatP of ordinary 
years, I beUeve that, if hia training were aa good 
as hia natural qualifications, he would make on 
the whole the best officer in the world. As it is^ 
hia traioino; ia, by pretty general consent, the 
worst in the world. We do not want book worms, 
but we want practical men who realize that 
hooks are often a very valuable help, and 
whose previcus literary education has trained 
them to get at the gist of such books as they 
take up- Instead of this, we supply the Military 
colleges with youths whose whole work, often for 
four or five years past, has been calculated to 
blunt tlieir powers of observationj to discourage 
them from pressing observed facts to their true 
conclusions, and to give them a lifelong distaste 
for books or bookwork of any kind. 

I have traced in the last chapter how the 
French (^xannnatiou, from being the most sensible 
in Great Britain (Translation, Compoaition, Die- 
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[tatioii, and Conversation), has been burdened in 
I the name of Literature with utJcleas and often 
I downright inaccurate ^ cram * questiDns ; and 
thia, in spite of the common-seu^e War Office 
plea for souie real cono<|uial knowledge. The 
distinguished Headmaatera who doubted in 1881 
whether colloquml French waa much practical 
use to aa officer, arc most of thciu aliye to won- 
I det how, in 1901, our dumb officers get on with 
I the French troops with, whom they are anpposed 
to be co-operating in China, ; and (if they take 
I interest in mere jM>litif*al und Tnihtary newB)^ 
they posr^ibly noted how Sir John Colomh elicits 
ed from Mr- Austen Chamberlain (Houae of 
Commona, July 6, 1900) a confession that, out 
of all our ships on the Cbina station, only twelve 
officers (with the exception of three qualified in- 
terpreters) are "said to speak French," and two 
German, 

That the reader may form his own opinion as 
to the literary value of the cut-and-dried quea- 
tions which the examiners think a better test 
than twenty lines of French composition, I print 
here the laat part of the most recent paper set to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst candidates (Nov- 

U Who wrote "L^Ecole des Femmes^" and what 
induced MoWre to write " La Critique de 
tEcohdes Fejiii/icnf" 
'il. State what /ou know of Marie Leczinska 
and Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
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iii. Give a aliort account of the life and works of 
Voltaire, and of his influence on hia century- 

IV, Mention two of Voltaire's moat fannoua liter- 

ary contemporaries in France, and the name 
of one work by each of tliem. 

V. What ifi tlip subject of ' La Heiiriade ?' 

vi. Where ia Fodtainebleau situated ? Mention 
any historical events connected with it, 

yii- Form compound nouns with the help of the 
following words : arc, chou, bouchon, gorge, 
poids, saisoiij aieiil, gerant. 

viii. Give the derivation of ; puissant, tSte, mal- 
heuij sceau, oreille, chaperon, veiller, mau- 
dire, Bourire, clouer, allumer, Fontainebleau. 

ix. Translate into French (1) We had a skir- 
mish with the rearguard, (2) There were 
10,0t)0 foot. (:ij The handle-bar of my 
bicycle is broken. (4) He laughed in my 
face. (5} Nothing venture, notlLing win> 
(6) He was born with a silver spoon In his 
mouth. Translate into Jiitglish : .Je lui ai 
dit son faiL (2) II in^ a fait faux bond. 

(3) lie s*entendent coiame larrona en foire. 

(4) II faut que tout le monde mette la main 
tL la pate. (5) Cela cr^ve los yens- (fi) 
VouB ctoe bon I 

Notes on the above gu^sftons. 

No. i ia n catch, Moliere wrote VEcoh des 
Femmfis^ aa well as La Critique. Considering 
that the most accomplished candidate has no 
time to read more than two or three of MolJ^rea 
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plaja, and. tliat both of the above-uamt^d picceB 
are among the most unlikely for a boT to have 
read, this question cao be justified only ou the 
assiimptioD that it is the examiner^a businesa to 
find out not what a boy does know, but what be 
doeen't. 

No, 2, Marie Lieozinska was Louis XV'b 
queen, and A. L. a popular actress of the 
XVIIIth century whom Scribe, some fifty years 
ago, choae aa the herome of a secood-rate play> It 
is exactly as if a budding French officer of 
eightc?en were expected to give short biographies 
of Caroline of Anabach and Peg Woffingtcn. 

Nos. 3 and 4, though far more reasonable, are 
still pure cram, No English iKshoolboy, out of 
his own real knowledge, can give a satisfactory 
answer to this aort of question — aad, I might 
add, not very many English achoolmaaters. 

No. 6. J^a Hcnriade is confessedly one of the 
least succeasful of all the great Voltaire's 
countless productions. It has no interest to the 
ordinary living Frenchman, why should the 
Enghsh schoolboy know about it ? 

No, 6. Francis I built a palace there, and 
there Napoleon took leave of hia Old Guard in 
1814. But are our boys to get up the names of 
all the French palaces, and all the hundreds of 
places which Napoleon has made eacred to a 
Frcnchraan ? 

No, 7, Out of tbrce boys who will gi^^e 
arc-en-ctei correctly whea tliey want to. speak (tf^- 
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a raiubow, rery likelj' Itto will iall to answer 
this question in the muddle of examination. 
Thia is a mild form of the " missing word com- 
petition *' sort of ([uostion bj which our 
examiners try to show their ing-enuitj : see 
Appendix D for a fuller discussion. 

No. S. The reader will find in Appendix D 
strong expression!; from first-rate authorities on 
etymology and oa the science of educatioo, in 
condemnation of the principle of setting etymo- 
logy questions to any but really advanced 
scholars in a Modern language. I will only 
mention here that a world-wide authority hke 
Professor Skeat characterises these particular 
Army questions as 'cruel and merciless in the 
extreme/ and doubts whether the examiner 
could answer some of his owu questions — a 
doubt for which we shall presently find ample 
justification. And now let ua see, in closer 
detail, what sort of knowledge this question 
presupposes on the part of the candidate. 

Take tlie aixth word, chapcroH^ and look it out 
in an etymological French dicLionaiy. You 
will fitid tlmt it is derived from the low-Latin 
cajjaroiicr/iy which again is a form of capa, a 
word used by IsiJore of Seville, But who on 
earth was Isidore of Seville ? A diatinguiahod 
churchman and very inferior Latinist, who wrote 
about 620 A,D., that is, who was separated from 
the Latin of the Golden Age by a considerably 
Jonger interval than that which separates ua from 




Chaucer. 
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n plain woids, then, the Better of 
thia t^ueatiori) st> far b.^ he thought at all of 
wliat he Wi-is doiog, expected that a boj" who ia 
painfully jgiutrant even of Classrt^al Latin, and 
who has a difficiiltj in writing three or four 
French sentonces without had miBtahca^ should 
be able to trace off-hatid a derivation from a 
Latin word for which the enrliefit authority ib 
nearlj' 500 years later than the latest Latin 
authors whirii a aehoclbny ever readp I 

Next time you meet a learned Clfl«aicftl 
Hfla^mflster, my dear madam, spring iipnn him 
this question about Lsldoriis Hispalensis and 
capa^ If of the pompouB and infallible BOrt, 
which is fortunately rare, he will, no doubt, tell 
you gravely that this is Grt^ek for aomethin^ 
highly improper, and that you had better press 
him no further. But the ordinary and better 
sort retain, with many other simple virtues of 
the Bchoolboy, an undiagTiised abhorrence of 
* shop ; ' they will frankly confess their ignor- 
ance, and turn the subject to the Church 
Congress or the University Boatrace. Even 
theae, however, might possibly not agree with 
you that It is a mistake to ask these struggling 
fledgelings for etymologies of which an oi-dinary 
Jii^hly-cullivateil French professional man pi'o- 
Lablj could nut aiiawer one half. They will 
explain that this klad of thing brings eome 
saving leaven of Classic culture to the study of 
French, which otherwise is not really a matter 
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of intellectj but simply a sort of low cunning. 
Etymology, in fact, is one of the main props of 
tlmt " scholastic *' French without which all 
" coUuquial " attaimnents are hut as the crack- 
ling uf thorns under a pot> 

At thiti point, dear madam, you must go on 
another tack- It is no good trying to convince 
a Claatijoal scholar by the proof that ho ia as help- 
less aa your own boy to give you the etymology of 
ckajiertm, since this ar^ men t, if admitted, would 
prove toomHch, If ymirboy is to learn nothing 
in French whinh his Clasaieal betters do not 
know, heaven help him and our Army I You 
must therefore meet your opponent on his own 
ground — admit that etymology is the hackbone 
of all true knowledge of a language — refrain 
carefully from testing your interlocutor's own 
knowledge of English or Classical etymology, — 
and merely pass on to the last word of this same 
question, Fontainehhau. 

Now, FontainehUau is in fact derived from 
f&ntanum Biltalfli, Klitaldua being some prehis- 
toric gentleman who happened to give his name 
to the well. Not even your Classical scholar — 
not even your Civil Service Commissioner — will 
argue that the word was set in the expectation 
that any boy would supply this, the only true 
derivation, to obtaiu which I had to make en- 
quiries in France, from one of the most diatln- 
guiahed hving professors of Old French, It 
must be sufficiently obvious from internal evi- 
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deuce that the answer the ExamiQer wanted waa 
the time-honoured guide-book derivation from 
fontaine {de) beih fan : and in fact I have the 
strongest external and personal evidence, which 
however I can hardly quote here, to prove (if 
further proof had heen needed) that this was bo. 
Tfow, this derivatiou is, (I quote no leas au 
authority than Prof. Leon Cltdat, though indeed 
even a smatterer m etynaology, with a little com- 
mon sense, would suapect it for himself) ^' impofi- 
sible ! " Under the pretext that no language can 
he learned properlj if not scientifically, the bojs 
are asked questions which themselves contain 
gross scientific errors : just as we have seen that, 
under pretext of teaching them grammatically, 
we teach our boys leaa grammar than the mere 
grovelling utilitarian Germans I Can the public 
want a clearer proof of the point which Prof. 
Armstrong made against the Headmaster of 
Eton — that we have plenty of Headmasters who 
talk about science, but few indeed who have any 
conception of scic/Ui/lc mt'thud? 

For this enormity haa beeu going on during a 
Hpacc of nearly ten years ; and, so far as I 
know, no single Hoadmaetcr or Civil Service 
Commissioner has ever pointed it out, or even 
found it out for himself. Since 18S2, when this 
kind of question waa first introduced, it has hap- 
pened se^^en times that the hoys have been flaked 
to derive ym?n tftp J.atin, words whieK have their 
root not in Latin, but in Teutonic, Celtic, or 
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Greek ! — not to mention manj more ivhicli hare 

no representative in. real Claesical Latin, but 
(inly in siicli authors as onr good old friend 
Isidorus Hispalensis- Those who are curtoua in 
such matterti may verify what I say in Appendix 
D : nipanwhile what I wish to make thfi parent 
understand is that the man who in cold blood 
defends this sort of education for a boj is not a 
learned pedant but an ignorant pedant : not a 
hero fi^liting desperately for the romantic lost 
canee of Culture, but a man whose education and 
prejudices have blinded him to the difference be- 
tween false Cultare with a big C, and real cul-- 
ture with a little one ; nor is it right that the 
parent should defer to such men as to specialists 
in the art or science of teaching. With com- 
paratirely few exceptions, the best stock-in-trade 
of schoolmasters for their clasa-work consists 
merelj' of good intentions and common s^nse : 
and the common-senae parent who means well has 
very often as much right to make his voice heard 
as they. Do not believe that French and Ger- 
man are uEi£t subjects for the beat kinds of ment^ 
bJ training- to your boy. If our Modern Side 
boya gut no real education at present, it is only 
because the dead hand of Classical pcdantrj* in- 
terferes, in the name of higher ideftla, to roake 
all higher ideals impossible. 

Questiiiji 9 is not the kind of queetiou which 
could be invented hy a man who reallj- under- 
stood the workings of an English boy's mind. 
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and his unavoidable ignorances at this Bta§^e. 
Observe that the boy is expected to know tech- 
niealities of coany kinds — -war, bicycling, and 
tlioae proverbial expressions whicK may be called 
the tephnicalitiet* of literature. Observe also that 
most Knglieh people say ' nothing venture, noth- 
ing hare,' aad that your boy might very welt lose 
E. good many marks by taking the same licence 
in French which his examiner has taken in Eng- 
lish, You can scarcely realize what abominable 
halderdaah boya send up in answer to questions 
of this kind : | tartly, no donbt, because so much 
of their time is wasted on such still more naeless 
points as those wliich are dealt with in the earlier 
questions. 

We have now gone through the whole pnper- 
Waa 1 wrong in saying that the adoption of such 
methods as this by our Continental rivals would 
go a long way towards securing *' Anglo-SaiLoa 
superiority ? " 

But even the most absurd system has a reason 
for it. When lliamarck wanted to kuow why a 
Kussiau sentry was always kept al an apparently 
inexplicable place, it was found on careful en^ 
quiry that, almoat before the memory of man, 
there haii been an early snowdrop at that spot, 
which the Empress ^viahed to guard from the 
fingers of the passer-by. And the otherwise in- 
inexphcable absurdity of these papers has really 
resulted quite naturally from that principle 
which has been the mainspring of Public School 
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policy in the Armj- qiieatioD — that of *' baffling 
the oramiuer,'' With tbis gcnGral policy all 

parents ought to sympathize, as the writer him- 
aelf, (whoj so far as hi* is anything, ia at present 
a " crammer/') sympathizes with it. The Army 
must be fed mainly from the fiehools ■ the cram- 
mer can suhsiat only upon their wante product : 
and, though some waste product must always be 
thrown off, and the good crammer will therefore 
always exist, yet it is highJy discreditable to the 
present system that so many of us find a living. 

Our higher educational authorities honestly 
believed, iii-stly, that the school French teaching 
was superior to that of crammers in flmatteringa 
of Literature, History, and Etymology ; and 
aecoodly, that such smatterings lent some sort of 
intellectual valuo to an otherwise grovelling sub- 
ject. 1 use the word honestly here, in that qual- 
ified sense in which alone it is eompatible with 
great professional ignorance. Under this con- 
viction, thej allowed questions to be thrust into 
the French paper which, after a few minutes* 
serious and unprejudiced consideration, they 
might have seen to be matters of pure cram. 
This cram was introduced in 189^, aud I heheve 
1 am right in asserting thatj in all these nine 
years which have since elapsed, only one Hcad- 
mapter has thought the matter over sufficiently 
seriously to recognize what was being done, and to 
mate any public protest again at the French 
paperp. In their evidence before Lord Sand- 
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Iiurst'e Committee in 1893, the Army clasa- 
ma&ters o£ EtoD and Harrow protested etrougly, 
and that of Clifton feeblj, agaiust euch ques- 
tions ; a well-known crammer Ut'teil hia voice 
against them ; and one diating^ishcd Headmaster, 
Dr. Peccivnlj who with Mr. Eve has pcrbaps 
done most in our g-encratujn to show how a first- 
rate University scholar can raise the dignity of 
Modern stiidiesj spoke of the literatnre qneationa 
as " not only vagTie bnt nnfair/' Among all the 
compliiiots which have been made at the Head- 
mast'jrs' Couference against Army exam i nations, 
not one (I speak under correction) would arouse 
the least suspicion that these particular questioDa 
were regarded as unsatisfactory : the nearest 
approach that 1 have been able to find is the 
complaint against the overcrowded eurriculum, 
with which I will deal Ju my next chapter. 

On the other hand, we have the very definite 
evidence of Mr, Courthope, who spoke for the 
Civil Service Commissioners before Lord Sand- 
hurst's Committee. *■" The whole subject (of 
literary and historical questions in the French 
and German papers) was gone into with very 
great care. We consulted the Headmasters 
upon it. They objected to having a special 
paper, but agreed that there might be a few gen- 
eral qiiestions in connection with the unseen pas- 
sages set for tiimslation,'' (Evidence, parag.X977). 
The result of this agreement may he aeen in the 
first six: <^ue5tiona of the paper which I analyse 
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abo^^e ; six queationa upon wliicli the catididnte 
cam Bpend at the oittside from half to tbree- 
(juartera of an hour in examination. The wholo 
responsibilitv restB therefore with the Commis- 
siouers and tha Headmasters, One word more 
to give t]\e reader a slightly clearer idea of the 
weigbt of this responsibility. 

The official ayllahua limita the history ques- 
tions wbich may be Bet to " allusions of obvious 
and general interest/" Those who might im- 
agine that the qnestioDS above quoted mark the 
widest poflalble departure from this common-senee 
limitation, would bt very niiicli mistaken. One 
of the questions in the Frmich paper has been 
"Give a short life of Luther:" and another, 
'^ What was the ancient Greek name for the island 
of Santorin I " I have not yet discovered what 
Santorin has to do with French history, except 
that a Frenchman once dug up some statues 
there/ 

The moral of all this is, that 'protective' 
measures are the worst possible policy^ even for 
selfish endM. The discouraging of colloquial 
French has indeed done aome little good to the 
Hcliools — and most of all, of course, to those 
wbich were least efficient — but the 'literature' 
questions have simply played into the crammerB' 
bauds. Yet the ao-callcd educfttionol authorities 



■It iflonly fairlo add that the GerujAU papers, though of tea 
ped)intio aud ilJ-choseu, are free from the moat eerious hlem- 
iahcB oE tha Freaoh' 
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are impenitent— being, iu fact, childialily ignor- 
ant of the atrocities which are being perpetrated 
iu the name of Culture- And, lest it aliould 
seem ecai-celj' credible that such thing-a could go 
oo under the verjr ejes of men who receive 
literally six or seven times the salary paid to 
more technically efficient men in Germany, let 
me quote two more paragraphs from the 
evidence before Lord Saudhiirst'a Comrniltee. 

"1970, General Sir Pt'\ O^ Lennox, Some of 
the witnesses have urged that the names of the 
examiners should be put on the examination 
papers ; is there aoy objection to that ? — Mr. 
W, Jm Conrthnpc, (for the C. S. Commisstooers) 
There is the greatest possible objection to that : 
if the names were published we should have the 
examiners pestered with communications from 
anxious parents and others. Besides that, the 
examiners are not responsible for the examina- 
tions ; the respcnsibility lies with the Civil 
Service Commissioners." 

" lo87, Mr, Hunter. Have you ever examined 
for the C, S. Commissioners? — Vr. Pcrcwal^ 
Heudmaater vf Rm/by, No, but I have known 
a great many who have, and some of them were 
eccentric men/' 

I have known of one caae in which a boy got 
into Woolwich with, high marks for a subject 
which he had not even taken np. It was cot the 
candidate's iutereet to point out the mistake; 
and it is probable that examiners and Com- 
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miasionera are ignorant of tlie fact until thia 
day. 

About a dozen yoars ag;o, again, pomc author- 
ities blundered eo badlj- over a Matkematical 
paper that telegrams were eent round to the 
candi dates to retain them for a fresJi day*a 
examination. As might have heer foreseen, the 
telegrams first reached fieveral at a diataoce of 
many hundred miles from London, and at a time 
when even the ' emergency * examination was 
over. The matter was of course hushed up 
somehow. The reader has already Been that 
French examiners have frequently perpetrated 
gross blunders in their own papers. It is to the 
public interest that the names of all these 
" eccentric men" should he published- 



Chaptbb IX, 



"AEMT LATIN-" 



'Bythe narrow majority of two, the He adma at era 
have decided that it would not be a gain to 
education if Greek were not a compulsorj 
subject io the two older Uiiiveraities- 
Aii other euch victory as that of the 
Grecians at Oxfard would Lt; fatal to the 
cause. If votes are weighed and not 
counted, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
WeUdoD has carried the day. Only one 
Headmaster of the first rank threw hiB 
whole weight on the side o£ the opposltioni 
though there ware many trimmers like 
Mr. Bell. The two main arguments of the 
majority were mutually destnictive. On 
the one hand, we were told that Greek is 
the queen of arts, and an Arts De^ee 
without Greek language and literature 
would be the play of Hamlet w^ithout the 
Prince, On the other hand, we were 
assured that the Greek required for Respon- 
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sions or Little-Go was no hardatlp, but a 
pleasant relaxation to the Alodem-Sider, 
atid could bo oranimed by an intelligent 
boy in the courae of a few weeks. But 
nndt-rlying nil tlie argiimenta was the old 
clerinal antl exchisive Hentiment (which 
oidy one or two bad the courage to express) 
of Dean Gaisfoi'd:^' Gentlemen, a know- 
ledge of Greek will enable you to coneult 
the oraclca of God in the original, and 
to look down from the heights of scholar- 
ship oo the vulgar herd/ 

The parental formula, according to Mr. 
Wickham, 'Teach my boh anything you 
like, only not Greek,' ae*!ma to us a re- 
flection, not on the philiatiniani of parents, 
but on the pedantry of Headmasters." — ■ 
Editorial Comments of the Journal of 
Edacatkm, Jan. 1, 189L 



Apart from the French, the attitude of Hcad- 
niastere and Comtuisaiunere towards compuhiory 
XiattD is very significant of the class prejudice 
which impels them to clutch fat the aKadow o£ 
Culture while they abandon the suhetancCp They 
defend this subject with the same convicting 
arguments as in the great Greek battle at 
Ox-ford, and with the eame underlying bigotry of 
conservatism. 

In 1891j Latin, which had hitherto been 
optional, waa made a compulaory subject for 
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Army Candidates, almost simulttiDeuu^lj with a 
chitiige which lowered bj half the already i^maU 
marks for conversfttioDal FrciicK and German, 
For- this, &a for ncurlj all Important cltaogefi, 
one of the taain avowed rcnsona was that of 
* baffling' the crammers/ The very thorny 
(j^ueation of the comparative educational value of 
Latin and Modern Lang-nages will be found 
treatfid more fidlj in Appendix G; though it 
would be impossible to treat it exhaustively in 
anything short of a separate monograph. I 
will here point out only a few coniiaoQ-aeose 
considerations. 

It is constaDtly argued that the study of Latin, 
if of no practical use in itself, ia of supreme 
value for teaching that attitude of mind which 
enables a man to see at once into the heart of 
other subjects, while the man who has never 
enjoyed a Classical education is fumbling help- 
lessly about the outside of that which he imag- 
ines himself to be studying. The plea is specious, 
and indeed time-hoiioured ; it is the same plea 
which men have advanced in all times for their 
own method. Yet, to the vulgar outsider, it does 
not iseem self-evident that this thorough Classical 
education haa enabled our Headmasters to see 
into the essence of French and German ; or that 
the Tvant of it has prevented mere grovelling- 
prac;tical men from penetrating far more deeply 
into the languages themselves, or taking a far 
juBter view of their educational importance. 
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Most of us have known distinguished. Classical 
Echolare — and not mere bookworms eithei^ —who 
have proved childishlj incapable, apparently 
rather by education than by nature, of attain- 
ing to even moderate proficiency in a living 
language, Tt la not obvious, again, that our 
Classically-taught officers have shown any 
special power of graspiug the esseotial facts of 
these disconcerting new conditions of warfare — 
not that we at home have one moment 'a right to 
criticize the men themselves who are fighting 
for us; but it ia our bouoden duty to repudiate 
the system which sends them out without eats to 
hear or eyes to see. The univei'sal efficacy of 
Classics baa been subjected year after year to a 
very simple test. At every Woolwich entrance 
examination, there are several boys who obtain 
twice the percentage of marks for Latin as for 
Mathematics. -At Woolwich, where the studies 
are predominantly mathematical and scientific, 
and Latio is dropped altogether, these candidates 
naturally find themselves to begin with at a great 
disadvantage I Do they (as in theory they 
should) make this up afterwards ? On the 
contrary, here ia the evidence, before Lord 
Sandhurst* 6 Comraisaion, of the Governor cf 
Woolwich, Lieut. Gen. Sir W- Stirling (parag. 
1277 and 1281). "We find this, that on the firat 
examination in Woolwich a change does take 
place, but after that they settle down to their 
positions, whit^h they keep all tliro;jgh . , , 
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I put the difference down to the ultcr-ation in tlie 
subjects," Yet a good rnnnj^ of these boys, At 
least at that tinae> came straight from the 
Claeaical forms of ijur Public Schools. 

Again, however true it were that the Cl/ntsieril- 
Side Latin had this supremacy cs a niastei^kry 
to all true knowledge, this might still he alto- 
gether false o£ Army-Class Latin. The defend- 
ers of compulsory Latin for Army boya have 
learnt all their Latin, and are mostly privileged 
to teach it, under conditions which diiferentiate 
it ecormoufily from the so-called Latin of 
modern Army preparation. A * Classical ' boy 
spends on the subject twice as many hours, at 
least, as the most zealous Latiniat dare givb his 
Army boya : aod perhaps even this scarcely tells 
more than the enormous difference of enthusiasm 
and energy. Even nowadays, ( as the reader 
has already seen) it is a venial sin for a Ulasuical 
boy to neglect other studies ; and hie form- 
master has double the set-master's hold over him, 
morally and umierially, Cla?wiciil Latin, there- 
fore, is to Aiiny-Claas Latin at least as three to 
one : and the firat difficulty is to make a Class- 
ical teacher realise even dimly that, under the 
one word Latin^ you and he mean very different 
things. Some of us may have noticed the 
jdacid impervioiisnees ot vegetarians to the 
argument that what is nouriahiug food for a 
cow, who &pend-^ half her day chewing the cud, 
is not necessarily mitntioiia for men whose 
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leisure for mere digestive nimiEation is short. 
How wretched is the Latin to which (for want 
of better) the examiners g^ve even Hleral 
marks, those Clasfiical masters alone know 
whose daily cross it ia to teach it to an ordinary 
Army set : yet how hardly even those few hours 
can be spared from the eight other subjects on 
which the boy's fate in life equally depends, 
they only know who are responsible for the rest 
of his teaching* Nine subjects^ among' which 
one of the eai^iest is a geography paper on which 
an average schoolmaster might get half marks ! 
nine subjects of serious examination, aa opposed 
to the five or six of the ordinary boy, moet o£ 
which he can E^nd does neglect. 

Hotv could it be imagioed, a priori ^ that a boy 
could iind time with all this to learn Latin in 
that qinet niminfltln^ way whitrh alone can 
make it (or infleed any other subject) really 
healthy mental pabulum I 

I give here a specimen of the Latin of a boy 
who is far better at that subject than many who, 
in these compulsory Latin days, get into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst The original, with 
explanatory notes, will be found in Appendix E> 
What I give here, for the parent's ediiication^ 
is the EngHsh original, marked with the mistakes 
of the Latin translation. Whatever might pass 
muster for Latin in the preface to a Modem 
book has been counted here as conventionally 
perfect, however little one might be inchned to 
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Stake on the chance of its proving intelligible to 
Cicero. Wherever he has written simply Baboo 
Latin, I here print Italics. W^orda which he has 
omitted altogether I bracket. Words in small 
CAPITALS indicate Latin ivorda coined in the 
pupira own brain, and unknown to the Ronmna 
thcmaelvcH. LARGE CAPITALS indicate 
gramnuitical blunders. It is difhcult id some 
places to work this system exactly ; but I do 
not think that anyoni? who is able to check 
me by the origfinal will complain that 1 am 
giviDg- the ontaider an exaggerated idea of the 
badncaa of this " Army Latis : ** for in fact 
there are not balf-a-dozen conaecntive words 
anywhere which can really pasa muster. 



Latin Pntse set in Woolwick and Saiidkurst 
Entrance £xamina1iitn, •Jul^f 1900. 



L 



*' Officers and men, you carry a great re- 
SPONSIBLITY with you ; for it will fall TO 

YOU, IN THE FACE OF DAN'OElf, [perhaps] 

even in the face of death, to SUSTAIN the 
honour of the country which is now sending you 
fitrth, a.nd of the race_/"n'jw which you are sprung. 
But you will have THIS cousaintion, that you 
ARE ENGAGED cu a gh-rious mid, as 1 
BELIEVE, a. righteous misaion, not merely 
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to rcpelart nnicmpuloiis INVASION of the Queen g 

territorifSf but to plant liberty, justice, and et/ual 
RIGHTS upon the soil of south Africa. 
You GO out at a momait in the contest^ when 
the tide of fortune, which has loo long flowed 
AGAINST US, seems at last TO HAVE 
TURNED IN OUlt FAVOUR. All India 
appluudrt YOUR braverj [iu going]. We 
SHALL WATCH YOUR DEEDS In the 
battlefield and on the march. [We wish j-ou 
God-3pecd in your undertaking,]" 



II- 



^' After some e:Fperie7iCc of the inf^caty trf 
LaryedfEmoiuaii PURSUIT, THE LH;HT-AiniED, 

BECOMING [far] bolder than at first, 
CLOSED ui>on THEM n^arpr and [mora] 
universally, with arnno^, janelim, and stotiea — 
raising shouts and clamour that rent THE AIR, 
RENDERING the word of command imudiblc 
to the Lacedaemonian soldiera— who at the ft»nie 
time [were almost blinded by the thick clouds of 
diiBt, kicked up from the recently- spread wood- 
ashes,] Such METHOD of fighting was ONE 
for which Lycurgean drill made no provision. 
The longer it continnedy the more painful did the 
etnharrassvient of the [exposed] men-at-arms 
become. Their repeated eflbrts to destroy, or 
even to reach, nimble and ever-returjiinf/ enemies^ 
all proved abortive, whilst THEIR OWN 
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NUMBERS WERE [inceBsantl/] dimiw- 
jgui^'G b^ wounds which they could not 

retiirii." 

This then 13 the sort of Latin which, In the 
name of Culture, ih forced upon Army candi- 
dfttea ; nor can the full enormity of the thin^^ be 
grasped even from such a epecimen as this, with- 
out careful study of the statistics which I give 
in the Appendix. There nre Biicceasfiil candi- 
dates who do not ^et a quarter of the marks 
obtained by the boy who wrote this apecimen 
prose. ''Army Latin" is the bu^^bear of thoae 
Classical men whose fate it is to teach it, and I 
append here opimona which I owe to the kind- 
ness o£ two former colleagues — Mr. F. Griffinj 
late master of the Claeaical Upper V at Dulwich 
College, and now Headmaster of Birkenhead 
Grammar School, and Mr. H. R, King, House- 
master at Sherburne School— to whom I had 
written for a conJirmation of the opiDiona which 
I had formerly hcai-d them express with regard 
to Ainny-Class Latin. I found, as I felt sure 
from what I remembered, that both these gentle- 
men were in substantial agreement with me upon 
the value of Latin as taught to these particular 
boys under present conditions ; though I must 
expressly dissociate Lhem from anj responsibility 
for such other deductions aa I may draw from 
the facts on which we all agree- I append Mr. 
Griffin's answer verbatim, as the more definite of 
the two i Mr. King, though his opinions were 
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r&ther lees cate^oric&lly and less fitronglj ex- 
pressed, holds Bubstantially the same views, 

^* i. You are quite right in putting the Latin 
of an ordiuaiy Army candidate as equivalent to 
that of a hoy in the Lower V at Dulwieh, Such 
a hoy, with a. Uttle judicious ctamming, would 
always get about 1000 to 1100 marks.* 

ii- I quite agree with you that the ordinary 
boy of fi£toGn would lot^c nothing by dropping 
Latin and spending the extra time on learning 
one Modern Language thoroughly. 

iii. The Latin work of an Army candidate 
during hia last two years ianotto be compared in 
educational value with the work of a hoy of the 
aaine ago who ia doing the regular work of a 
Claaaical Side." 

Such an esprCBHion of opinion from ClasBtcal 
experts who have also had practical cxporienco 
of teaching Army Latin (and I believe that 
anyone who has had similar experience would 
bear very much the eame testimony) may well 
encourage the parent in trusting to the judgment 
which his own comnnon-sense has no doubt al- 



*tii 18B3, before the recent 'vinergency' lueaaLirBa, the 
average Latin mark of a sinceHn/ul candi<l:bte wni 1 136 {Lord 
Sfindhurst'a CoinniiBaion, p. S, 9). The niBotion of 'cram- 
TDiDg ' refers mainly to the cut-and -dried questions in gram- 
mar, history, and literature, wh^cb fill half the Latm Ver^e 
Pn[jer. Theae queetionk aredeBoribed more folly in Appendix 
E. 
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readj pimped upon the educational value of tliia 
kind of Latin.* 

But tliU Latin question has a A'cry definite 
bcAiin^ also upon that abuse of the multiplidty 
of subjects which formed one of the chief sub- 
jects of dtecuRsion at the HeadmasterB' Confer- 
ence of 1896- The candidate, as we havo seen 
flbovfi, has to tate up niup Riibjecta for tKis single 
examination, one of these bpin^ Latin, wbit^li is 
thought important enough to occupy about a, third 
of the boy's whole time on the Classical Side — 
another Mathematics, which often occupies half a 
boy's whole time^a third may be Greek, which 
needs as rauchtimeasLatiii. Tliesethree subjects 
alone, if studied as thoroughly as in otiier parts 
of the school, would practically fill up his whole 
time : yet he must take up ia addition » Modern 
Language, another heavy subject (such as 
Chemistry or History), Precis-writing, Geo- 
graphy, Geometrical Drawing, and Freehand 
Drawiag. 

Under this pressure (for not many even of 

"Of. ft letter from an Arrny-ClaBS Latin mciHter in tlie Time* 
of Jim. 8 : hin verdict is that to tbe ClassicaJ 3ido boy you 
can teach L,otin, while with the Aruiy boy you muHt ' rntm ' 
it, Acain. the Hfiju^m-ifiter of l.f»retto apenkH Ihim of ' Army 
Latin.* "If tbe object were to ensure tbat none of tbeio 
boyfl wonld open a Latin book again, to rob their work of all 
hnmaa Latercat, anil tu uiake the reuollecLiou of it odinus aa*] 
ridicnlnua, [ dn not aee how it isnild he hotter itGbif-vad " 
{forlnigktbj Reokw, Jan. 1S90, p- 99). Tbe HeadniaHter of 
Rughy aJao, as witi hooeen later on^ is now awake to the fact 
th&t tlie Latin af oar Aruiy Hiauiinaticu ie very had. 
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the Woulwtcli candidates have the natural ability 
BufHcient to gam an open Scholarship at the 
Univorsitj') it would be strange indeed if the 
result were not a useless smatteriag o£ many 
Buhjecta, and & maater^r of none. This multiph^ 
city of subjeGta ia of eourse the result of a 
compromise betweeo two opposite ideals. The 
War Office says ' our nnen must learn BOniethin^ 
vsefirV : the Schools answer 'our bnsiness is only 
to teach them atich things as are cdncatkmal \ * 
and, hy way of compromise, the two preacripliona 
are shaken together, ivith the natural result of a 
mixture which ia neither useful nor educatSonaL 
Does not Joe Miller tell ua of a ship's captain 
who doctored his crew with the help of a 
medicine-chest in which all the bottles were 
numbered, and who, when No. 12 happened 
to run short, dosed hia patient with a compound 
of No» 1 and No. 2 in equal proportiona ? This 
is the kind of 'science without scientific method' 
at which our educational authorities are peculiar 
adepts. 

Jt is specially interesting to trace the attitude 
of the Headmasters"' Conference towards this 
multiplicity of subjects. The first serious com- 
planit, so for as X am aware* waa in December 
1896^ nwrc than Jive r/eurs after thr, former hitidcH 
of etf/ht had Iteen increased bt/ the addition t'f a 
fresh njid extrfitiehj burdensome jnuhject. Cer- 
tainly the Conference of IBOO, though this 
intolerable addition to the schoolboy's burden 
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had then beeu aircudj announced for neurl}^ u 
jear, Rinde no complaint, and siiiiplj Itarpcd 
upon details infinitely leaa important, tlioagK 
more directly irkaome to the schools, than the 
mere overburiJcoing of about a thousand pupils.* 
How iR it that the Hcadraastora eomplnincii firat 
more than five yeAit^ ».ftcr this ahuse had been 
at work, and nearly aeven years after it had been 
decreed by the Commifisionera ? Flow ia it that 
the thing is scarcelj' ntiticed in the evidence of 
Bchoolmastera before Lord Sandhurst's Com- 
missi od ? The answer is very simple: this 
extra burden added in 1891 to a load already 
intolerable was compulsory Lutin \ and it had 
beon put on at the instigatioa, and m the 
supposed interests, of the Public Schools. t And 
yet the future action of such a measure had 
been obvious enough to the real specialists even 
before it was set to work. At a time when the 
impending change, though i-esolved upon, was 

'Compare Mr, Coarthope'e (C. S. Co mmiadoner'tf) evicts Jic« 
beroro Lord l^aaclharaVB Committee, pani);;. IQShI. '' SJnueth^ 
prcBetit ac}ic:ttQ has been in force vre have receivad abaoLutely 

nq ui'mpliuDta with reg&rd tn jt4 ^^arking, whereifcs under the 

old Hull erne we were conataatly receiving tboae coiuptaiuta/' 
Thifl was two yeare ufter tlie ninth heavy subject L^d been laid 
upon Ihfl caiidiilateB, and three yenra aft^rtbnt addition had 

been officially minouticed. 

t " The roaaons fnr retaining Latin were bo alrong thnt they 
(the H' M'li} had induced the Govnrninent uid □ great 
TUBny iinportant examining brnliea to ranke Latin wmimlaory 
for the Army and several other profcational punuiti " — H. 
M. of Marlboroagh, at the Conference of 1390. 
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not yet oAicially publiiithed, I lieurd the present 
atate of tKinga accurately predicted by the 
Kc&d master of wK.it was then probably the 
lai^est Public School Army Side in England. 

However, in 1896 the conscience of the 
Head ma etc re was iLt Inet awakened. Dr. ■! amce 
of Rugby moved a resolution protesting against 
the addition of a tenth subject for Woolwicb 
ea,ndidates, and toolc this oeeasion of criticising; 
even existing arrangemenfs. '* The Army curri- 
culum aHbrded no education at alL It was 
from the literary point of view a failure, and 
from the scientitic point of view was poor and 
inadequate. The mere doln^ of unseen trans- 
lations and learning; long vocabularies [a 
reference to the 'judicious cramming* in Latin 
spoken of by Mr. Griftin above] constituted no 
real training for the mind." The Headmaster 
of Cheltenham complained that ''the Army 
candidate was not only ovei"workei,' but waa 



*8ee evidence for Harrow in Lord SandLnnt'fl Com miaaion 
Report, parag. 1747. " Army toya . . . gi™ up a gr^at 
proportion of every half-holidny to work/' Dr. Almond of 
Loretta : ^'1 hnve diroct evidence from many of the chief 
Putlic ^koola th&b the Army Olaas vorka about nine houn 
perdiem/'-^iT-inw*, JanSrtl. IBOI), The Head of the Army 
Cl*i88 at Cheltenhaoi : **iu many [PuUic Schools], boya [of 
the Army ClaasJ are ttot anuwel to play in aU BohooL 
matcbua ; &nd ia otie, at Ico^t, boys are not even allowod CO 
compete iahoUHccompetitioiiB.'^ while '^aeveral Public Schools 
have hftd for aonie years regular cloBHeg for a fortnight during 
the EaBteri and for three weeks durijtg the enniiDer holidays, 
for hoya near their Q^amination," — {I'mtn, F«b. lat| lOUl). 
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necessarilj largely cut oS from tb.e games and 
ordinary discipline of the school " — a complaint 
echoed bj all who know anything about Army 
work, while with private tutors the boys have, 
aa a rulo, lesB leisure atill. And to what purpose 
are the boys wasting their healthy and heaping 
up hatred ld their hearts against the books which 
cut them off from the sports of their srliooU 
fellows? Thfty leam neither liternture nor 
science, a ay a Dn James; their so-called * liberal 
education ' ia a mere gham« complain two Army- 
Class masters in the Times; and indeed I do 
not suppose that there is a single specialist who 
"would not be ready to ^ant that^ with the 
esception o£ the by no means perfect mathe- 
matics, an Army boy's education is about as 
bad in every way as it can be. The Head- 
masters are at last fully aware of this ; they 
draw public attention to the scandalons multi- 
plicity of subjects. But is there a single 
Headmaster to point out that the ninth subject 
was added to please the Schools ? Does it 
occur to anyone that you cannot add to an 
already crowded curriculum a subject which on 
the Classical Siile involves at least three hours' 
work per diem, without hopelessly ruining 
the cause o£ liberal education ? The ill-maled 
boor in Molicrc'fl play does at last trace his 
sufferings to their real sourcc^*^ tu Tas touIu, 
George Daiidin, tu I'as voulu I" — yet the 
Headmasters in Conference, while differLDg on 
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almost every other poiDt, seem quite agreed 
that compulsory Latin, at any rate, should not 
be dropped from the curriculum, though they 
hesitate as a matter of policy to introduce this 
detinite proviso into their resolution. It is 
nothing short of a public scandal that our 
educational authorities should be bo incapable of 
distinguishing between the mere name of Latjn 
and those realities of education for which Latin 
has hitherto been the conventional symbol. In 
the name of the Classics them eel ves, it is 
necessary to protest against a system which 
brings them into utter disrepute both with the 
boys and with the public. 

But here again cornea the eternal difficulty of 
making the Man in the Street realize how our 
Headmasters can be collectively responsible for 
a betrayal of trust (the thing is no less) of 
which they would be individually incapable. It 
is true that they are not specialists in their own 
profession; it is true that their very position 
tempts them to affect a solitary grandeur among 
their assistants, and so to miss that interchange of 
views which might have opened their eyes to 
many things as yet undreamt of in their philoso- 
phy* ; it is true also that the great Conference 

'At many Bchool^^ tlie fncome of the Headmostor is at 
leut three trmefl m great a< that of hU Aeiiior asaistabt, and 
perhaps eight timefl that of the average asBiatant. There are 
BpeciaMy conu^ientiouB Efeadinoatera who make a point of talk' 
ing over probleme of teaching with their colleagoefl ; bnt 
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Buffers froni the same restrictioa of disuussi^^n to 
HeaJaiasten only, and tha.t the assistants who 
listen arc often hug-cly tickled at the waj in which 
tlieir Principals Hoiiudcr among ill-understood 
technicalities. But no amount of ignorance can 
quite explain the blindness of our educational 
authorities to tke ruinous effects of their policy in 
the matter of Army cnmlidatee. Among all those 
whoaat there in 1S9G with out referring to tliefact 
that the real overhurdpning had been brought in 
fiveyearsbeforeinthe shape of compulsory Latin, 
there must have been many who were perfectly 
well aware of this fact, and who only failed to 
connect it with its natural efl'ect, or judged it un- 
wise to point out this connexion. We muFt seek 
the main reason therefore not in igoorance but 
in prejudice. Cherchez la Jemn/e f Whenever 
the average Headmaster thinks at all on thta 
subject, one idea is sdwayg uppennost in hia 
thoughts, and generally comes lirst to hia lipa — 
the idea of "baffling the (.Tammer," And a fix- 
ed idea, doctors tell us, borders already upon 
madness. 

I can beet explain myself here by a digression. 

tbesc are cumpj^ratively rare, ao far ks 1 have aver been Me 
to learn. Mr. Storrr in the lutereatiug article from whinh I 
qaot« ao muuh in chapter II, meubioua that '^ Hitherto [i.e. 

up to this yaa.r 19DIJ nioatDrB^ JncstiiigH have bcca unknown 
at Merchant Taylors'/" auJ at nnother even preiiter hcIkhiI 
they itre still unknawn : yet mastera' lueetinge are the most 
obvioufl ajid cJemeutary Eorm of professional intercourse be- 
tWQcin u PribcipnJ Hud hia ataff. 
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I had a dog- orce (peace to Li3 ashes [) wbo 
bated notliing bo much as a suburban milkman's 
cart — those low seaii-Homftn cliflriots full of 
clattering tiua which are apt to get upon the 
nerves even of a human being. The cart, then, 
<!anie clattpring down the street ; the dog rushed 
barking at thf cart ; off" went the horse at a gallop 
with the dog at a gallop after it, and the red- 
iaced milkman elashiiig out \ici<iusly with his 
whip. But the dog, inside liis rough doggy coat, 
kept cool and wary; while the niUkman, though 
created in God's image, was quite beside himself 
with rage. At every fresh slash of the whip, the 
nimble persecutor skipped aaide ; while the man, 
intent always upon his next cut, saw nothing but 
the dog^ the dog, always the dog I It was posi- 
tively Homeric; the inhabitants of setni-detached 
villas threw up their windows to look out : a 
nursemaid caught i^p her two cliildreu with a 
shriek and took refuge in the nearest garden, 
while the milkman drove right up upon the 
pavement, within a hair a breadth of a lamppost; 
and his adversary, ever generous to a vanquished 
foe, came back in the beat of spirits to his mas- 
ter. The red-faced milkmaa was never in such 
danger of his milk and of hia life aa he wh.& that 
dav ; and yet, at any other tnoment, he knew a 
kerbstone and a lamppost as well as you or I, 
But the dog simply hypnotized him : nothing 
existed in the world but himself and the dog x 
he would gladly have sacrificed all his milk and 
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liifl oxen to Pluto, if only thereby he might have 
had the pleastire of dancing on his enemy's 
grave I 

No doubt, dear reader, you hare long ago 
Been my point. Your servant the crammer is a 
dog : but evea a dog may see things more 
clearly than a hypnotized Headmaater. Go to 
your son's Headnaaster f or advice on any subject 
not too technical, and you will find him an 
educated man of considerable practical common- 
sense. In a question affecting character or 
morak, he will show wisdom, patience, and very 
likely real self-sacrifice. But take warning 
that, on this particular Army question, you are 
talking to a man who sees only two things in the 
world — the Crammer and Himself. 

Let us therefore put his opinion for the 
moment quietly aside, and discuss together, on 
plain common-sense principles, what your son's 
education, as a future officer, ought to be. 



Chapter X. 

HOW OUR AKMY EXAMINATIONS 

MIGHT BE 

MADE MORE REASONABLE, 



believe that the main protests against the 
mischievous tendency of this system [of 
public competitive examinations] have pro- 
ceeded from other sources than the achools. 
. . I cannot believe that many schoolmasters 
are ignorant of or disbelieve in the esiaience 
of the mischief- It is perhaps that they des- 
pair of seeing it removed ... If this 
is our attitude, 1 thiuk it is one very un- 
worthy o£ the euccesaorH of Arnold, the 
hold, courageous, and successful rcfornaer. 
We lack that penetrative and advent force 
which win remove whole mountains of 
ignorance and oiHci^liem and red tap& — we 
lack the force of faith, of faith in our 
principlea. I cannot believe that a system 
which forces us to break the laws of nature, 
wliich roba a boy of his health and the dew 
of hiB youth, is part of the ordained 
constitution of tliing^s.'' — Mr. C C- Cot- 
terill. " Suggested Reforms in Public 
Schools" p. 67. (Blackwood- 1885). 
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It is not only unworthj of the dignity of the 
Public Schools to fight with their eyes alwaya 
on the crammer, but it is alj^o poaitiyely suicidal. 
Parliament, the Examining Bodies, the War 

Office, are filled almost entirely with their old 
pupik, many of wJiom have still further reasons 
for siipportini^ their couaervative educEitional 
traditioas- The Schools are (and on the whole 
it is good for us that they are) among the moBt 
inllueiitial bodies iu the country ; nor i3 there 
the lenst fear that any legitimate representatJonfi 
from them wiJl pass unheeded. If, within the 
last few months, the War Office has bronght m, 
without conaulting the H end masters, a Hcheme 
fnr the examination of Mthtia Offieera which ie 
even worse than the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
scheme, this is only because the Schools have 
cried 'wolf so often, and with such patently 
selfish reasons, that the Military authorities 
have at last lost patience and rushed from a 
habit of undue deference into the opposite 
extreme of contempt for Public School opinion." 
If there were only this objection to the tra^ 



*lt is intereatiiig to tiitd ttt^t a Gjinmitt^e has atread; been 
Appointod to roooDBiiiei- out Array oxammation Byfltom, and 
that two HeadmikBters ara to Bit on it: not thnt these 
gentletuen are, in the strict aeuae, what the Pali Mail 
GaT/Ctti caUa them, ' pedagogic eiperta : ' hut tbey wiU at 
leaat be able to point out the ruinoua folly of an over-loikded 
curriculum : and it wilJ be more detitiitely understood how 
far the SijhooU are direttly reaponBibla fot whatflver new 
scheme may be drawu up. 
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ditional Public School attitude toirai'ds these 

csaminationF!, yet this by itaelf would probably 
have neutralized the benefit of the past protective 
measures^ even to the parties who have boep 
protected at the expense of the natioa. But 
those measures bave done the schools a far 
deeper harm than this. As in the name of 
Grammar they teach bad Grrammar, in the name 
of Classics, bad Claastca, so in the name oi 
''baffling the crammer'' they have played into 
the crammer's hands. A private tutor conid 
desire nothing better, for bis own selfish ends, 
than that Schoola and War Office should each 
lay whaterer subjects they fancy upon tlie boya' 
shoulders, and that this burden should be farther 
increased by the addition of a compulsory Latin 
which all specialists^ and at Jeast two distin- 
guished Headmaatera, know to be a matter of 
' cram.' 

As to the effect of this 'protective* system 
upon the public services, it has been simply 
disastrous. Our average officers, as we have 
seen, leave the schoola with no practical know- 
ledge except fair Matliematica, and auiatterings 
of ChemiBtry and of a Modern Language. They 
would too often he like deaf and dumb men in 
any other country but their own ) few of them 
can even read with any ease either of the two 
languages in which nearly all the best literature 
of their profession is locked up_ Many (as may 
be seen in Appendix E), can hardly write a dozen 
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words of English witlioiit mistakes : yet even the 
folly of what we have failed to teach them is small 
beside the foily of what we have taught them. 

By presci'ibiitg a course oi ' crain " work, we 
teatih them neither to ohaerve facts nor t<j reaaon 
intelligently. A boy who attempted to thiak 
out logically all the work he has to hurry through, 
-would be in a lunatic asylum before many weeks 
had passed. 

We teach them by example that professional 
training is worthlpfis. Tf r man is fit to step 
atrflicrht frnm the University into high eflnca- 
tionfll postal, why ahould not an officer step 
straight from his field-sports into the field of 
battle ? If a French fiddler, because he is 
French, is fit to teach lano^uages at a good 
school, why should not any ignorant booby 
"be qualified by his mere opaulettea and title to 
play with the lives of our soldiers and the 
fortunes of the Empire ? 

We teach them convenient and selfish blind- 
nesB. We argue that the roval rofvd to French 
is by the circuitouB route of our own pet Latin, 
while we do not even take the trouble to guard 
this precious I^atin from corruptions which turn 
it from a wholesome food into a downright 
poison. Who can blame a man thus educated 
for arguing tliat the polo-ficid (or whatever may 
be his own pet occupation) is the truest, though 
net the most obvious, training-ground for the 
pitiless realities of warfare ? 
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Laat, but not least, we teach them contempt 
for all that calls itself culture or booklcarning. 
The candidate, though he cannot always give 
chapter and. verse for hia convictions, kiiowa 
"very well that his own educfttioD has been a 
delusion and a enare. The subjects in which he 
gains most mflrks are often those which are most 
despised hy his masters and his clever flchool- 
fellows ; and, even in these, he often scores 
more by a lucky fluke than by months of patient 
work. The examiner, moving in his unintelligf- 
ent groove beneath the cloak of impenetrable 
Civil Service darkness, is tracked by teachers 
and pupils trying to 'spot' his Jiext move by 
analogy with the past: they hunt him like a 
sort of underground vermin, and respect liim no 
more, whatever the issue may be, than a rat or a 
badger. How can we wonder if, after all their 
years of constrained unhealthy labour, the officers 
leave even their Public Schools with an iDgrained 
contempt for books and for all who put their 
trust in tliem 1 

III short, we teach them, as Prof. Armstrong 
has pointed out, the very opposite of all that 
Badtiu-Powell insiata on for a suldier. Wu.nt of 
observation, want of intelligent reasoning power, 
dishelitf in professional training-, belief in 
amusements, neglect of booklearning — are not 
those precisely the faults which our officcra, 
high and low, have too often ahown in this war, 
side by side with their finer <|^ualitied ? Yet 
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who dares speak of 'our stupid oflficera/ when 
he seea tliat these men have only followed out in 
life the Lfl^bits whieh were ingraiaed Id them hy 
their ^hool education ? 

There caq he uo radical reform in our Army 
BO lon^ as we take infinite pains to turD out 
brave and healthy men ivho neither know, Dor 
care to learn, the real work of their profession. 
Our examination syetem must be thoroughly 
overhftuled. If it could be absolutely revol- 
utionized, this would probably be better for all 
parties : but that for the present seenia Utopian, 
unless the solution U to be found in the Duke of 
Bedfoi-d's scheme. How that scheme would 
work from a military point of view, I cannot 
pretend to hazard an opinion; certainly it 
would do away with moat of the educational 
abuses of the present system, except for the 
risk, which I touch upon lower down, of its 
giving carte blanche to the schools to go on 
their old way of neglecting Modem subjects 
and turning out boys ill-equipped, in one most 
irajK>rtant particular, for the battle of life. In 
£^ngland, aa in Prussia at the beginning' uf the 
XlXth century, this seems the propitious 
moment for reforming Army and Schools at the 
Ba.mG moment, and by the same method a — by 
insif^ting on real professional knowledge as an 
easential to all promotion, and finding a reason- 
able system of national coDtroL Another 
scheme, suggested by Dr, Almond in the 
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Fortrii^ht/i/ Rcoictc^ (Jan., 1899, p. 93) la to 
hand over the condidateB, after a Tnerely quali- 
fying examination, to a " email, ewora, and 
competent commiBBion " who would make the 
£nal selection. TLia however Dr. Almond 
himself dismisses as ntopian, owing to that 
"suspicion of one anather, which is one of the 
drawbacks of democracj." It is true, demo- 
cracies are always lamentably suepicioiie; bnt 
that is Eot entirely their own fault. A demo- 
cracy would be very rightfully auspicious of a 
commission, however small and Rwora, in a 
country where Civil Service Commissioners have 
heeu used to thrust into the curriculum a 
subject like elymolog^jj on the plea of its ^reat 
educational importance in spite of its apparent 
uselessnesa to the vulgar herd ; and then to set 
the boys false and ignorant questions on that 
same etymology — where Headmasters again, in 
the name of Higher Education^ have condemned 
Army candidates to the educittion of a dog tied up 
all day in a back yard. The best cure for the 
Buspicions of a democracy is, that its rulers 
should evidftutly kuo\v what they are about. 

The reader may very naturally ask bimficlf, 
before this apparently insoluble problem, " How 
do they do in Germany ? '* Not that it is our 
business alaviehly to copy Germany or any other 
countiy : but we shall be very foolish if wo do 
not give some consideration to a country where 
this particular matter happens to be so organized 
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as to present practicallj' no difficnltj whatever- 
In Germany, prELotically all the officers pass in- 
to the military colleges straight, or with the 
fininlleRt possible interval, from Public Schools ; 
and cramming is thus reduced to a rainimuni. 
T owe the follnwing deacription to the kintlnesB 
, of Prof Dr. A. Hamunn, M> A, Oxon, I)ir(»/^tor 
B of the Dorotheenschide in Berlin, and Member 
H of the Royal Mihtary Examining Cominifision- 
H (i), A boy who is not only in the highest 
H ckss of his school, but has also passed the 
H ' Ahiturieiiten^Examen^ (which answers pretty 
H nearly to oui' Higher Oxford and Cambridge 
H Certificates) may paaa into the Army without 
further examination* About one third of the 
whole pass in this way* 
H (ii). The other two thirds must prove that they 
have been moved up into the highest class at 
their school before they are alloived to proceed 
H any further- Having proved this, they are ad- 
mitted to an examination in the ordinary school 
subjects which passes them into the Army — the 
H Fiihnricks-Examnt. A large proportion of these 
candidatea (perhaps thirty-tliree per cent-) uome 
from the Kadetten-Corpa nt Lichterfeldc, a. 
military boarding-school which combiner the or- 
dinary " Modern Side '* echooliDg with a con- 
eiderable amount of military drill. Thia exam- 
[ination is practically only qualifying, gluce there 
are not too many cn-odidRtea foi- the vacaoeiea- 
lu Bavaria only^ the ' Ahiturienffn-^xamen "" is 
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a sine qua Tton : " a circumstance/' adds Dr- Hani- 
ann, "most beneficial to tlie standard of educa- 
tion among the ofHccrs, because it does &wq.j al- 
together with cramniing." 

As to cramming in general^ Di", Hamana esti- 
mates that about three percent of the candidates 
whodo not take thti Abiiuriejiten-Kxnmeji (or two 
per cent of the whole) are crammed privately to 
obtain promotion to the highest class of their 
schooL AgAin, for the Fkhnrichs-Examcn^ 
□early all of the two-thirda who have to take it 
do a certain amouot of cramming, though per- 
haps ouly for three months ; and it must be re- 
membered that these are already what ve should 
call Sixth Form boys, averaging about eighteen 
years of age before they leave schooh The pro- 
cesses here described are of course only for the 
entmnce of the aspirants into the Army, and 
mark only the beginning of their military educa- 
tion, A fuller account of this examination will 
be found in Appendix H. 

One would imagine thaC, with moditicatlons, 
no phin could be better calculated to suit both 
Headmasters and the public of Great Britain. 
The schools are aure of keeping all their boys 
until the Sixth Form, and the best of them to the 
very end of their school conrec, without apccial- 
iaatioii of any kind. The military examination, 
with our larger number of candidates, would no 
doubt be competitive ; thia might perhaps allow 
UB to demand a slightly lower leaving qualifica- 
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tion from Bchool-— aay. Upper Fifth — to give a 
cbanre to those boys who have far more liCB.d 
for mlhtarj than for school subjects : and a cer- 
tain number of Cadotships — saj" one per two 
hundred boys in the particular school — might be 
given at the Headmaster's absolute discretion, 
upon a low (jualifying intellectual examination. 
We should no doubt still leave open thi; present 
hack door through the milida, though far less 
widely thiin at present- Under sncb a scheme, the 
public might be sure first that the average edu- 
cation of the officers was really high, and of a 
healthy character : secondly, that due weight 
was given to moral and physical quilifications j 
and thirdly, that the boy who has failed in every 
other war, but is impurtunately bont on getting 
into the Array, (and some of our most valuable 
subordinate ofEcers are of thia type) will still, if 
he ia worth anything, be able to fight his way in 
at last through the niiiitia. 

It is a bright prospect ; but there is one fatal 
objection* The schools, which would have bene- 
fited most by such an arrangemeat as this, are 
deliberately making' it impoaaible, for at least a 
long time to come- Kven in this favoured coun- 
try, we cannot both eat our cake and have it, la 
Germany, promotion to a certain class means 
& fau'ly definite standard of attainment; with 
tiB, it means very little. Apart from " charity " 
promotions to bi^ or athletic hoys, — a eyetera. 
often pi'actised at present to an extent winch 
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fii^audalizes even athletic masters wlio happen to 
care also for their clas^-teaching", — the standards 
of different schoola, under our present system, 
Ytirj 30 much aa to make all comparison irapos- 
eiblc, I have worked at four achoola Tvhich, 
under such a BTStem, ^vould contribute officers to 
the Army ; uud at one of them, at least, thei'e 
were boya in the Sixth Form who mig^lit not 
even have been in the Lower Fifth at another. 
Again, the system in Ciermany works so well be- 
cause the nation is Batisfied, on the wbole^ that 
boys are saundly taught at school in useful as 
well as literarif subjecta. It could not work in 
England, where many Sixth-Form boya know 
less of any foreign language than a German boy 
of twelve- There are only two ways of minim* 
ising cramming and getting the large majority of 
our olficera from Public Schools. One is, to 
hand the matter over at once to the discretion of 
the school a, which the nation, very wisely, 
would not dream of doing — the other ia, to make 
sure as Boon as possible that our schools are 
efficient in their teaching and fairly uniform in 
their standard: and then at last we may solve 
the problem with satisfaction to both parties. 
The examinauou, then, can hardly be 



*See bomc very DtrikiDg rctnarki on thia Hubjoot by the 
prcHent BBJidmnster <if WincheHter, quotflLl in '' Special Re- 
portK " Vol III, p, 186, where tha writeT- ia very rigttly doH- 
□ribcil bB '* onewho has hod spcciAl opportunities of judging 
the preHQnt boiiB of our giosib Public Sohaolo.^' 
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rePolHtionittd at tlie present luomeat, tliougli we 
maj^ well look forward to such a result wLen 
our acLooIa are properly or^'aniacd ; but in the 
meantime it ought to be thoroughly ovcr/iaitfcd. 
It should be insisted thivt tho eubjecta bo fewer 
than at present. The War Office will no doubt 
insist on ita present praotical subjects ; ei^. 
Mathematics, a Modern Language, Geometrical 
and Freehand Drawing, Geography, and, for 
Woolwich at least. Chemistry, If a boy learned 
no other subjects thaji these during the last two 
or three years of achool life, but worked 
act-urately and intelligently at these, he woxild 
make a far better educated man, even from the 
purely Uterary point of view, than our present 
product > 

But there is no reason why we should not add 
one literary subject at least — the English Lan- 
guage, with the outlines of English History. 
By this I mean, not the ' cram ' which is called 
'English Language ' \u Local and iJatriculation 
papers, but something very much like the 
present test of essay-writing aud precis-writing. 
I have thought it best to explain this more fully 
in Appeodijc E and Chapter XIL The reader 
will there tiud (i) proofs of the boys' scandalous 
ignorarn:e of their own language, (which, of 
itself, would be sufficient to damn the so-called 
* literary ' education of our present Public 
School syatcm), and (ii) an explanation of simple 
methods by which the uee of the language may 
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Ije taugtt. And I hope he will bj this time 
agree with me that a system niider which the 
boys learned only the aubjects wKii;K I tave 
specified above, hat learned these wcU, woald be 
an enormoug advance upon the preeent eh&m 
education wliich, ?n the name of literature, 
condemns the ordinary schoolboy to his present 
state of ignorance- The main cause of this 
present igooraoce of hia — apart from that 
general want of thoroughneaa in Puhhc School 
organization which makes it possible, ^,7., for a 
Sixth-Form boy to know very little of his own 
language and next to nothiog of his own history 
— reata with compulsory Latin. You cannot 
crowd compulsory Latin, together with the 
necessary * practical' subjects, into a competitive 
examination, without spoiling the boys. This 
was seen by three-quarters of the members of 
Lord Sandhurst's Committcej who expressly 
recommended the abolition of Latin as a 
compulsory subject : and among this majority 
was Mr. H. J. Roby, M,P,, Senior Classic and 
author of the most scientific Latin Grammar in 
our language : yet the minority of three, sup- 
ported by the miiitaken idea that this Latin waa 
in home way beneficial to the Public Schuole, 
gained their cause agaiuat the majority of uluc, 
iacluding- one man who knew mere Latin than 
all the other eleven Committee-men put to- 
gether. 

Under thie laudable hut false impression, a 
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Bystem has been perpetuated which auits the 
cramioer admirably, aod ■which (next to the poor 
pupil himaelF, whose interests arc pleaded on all 
hands, yet rather as a stalking-horse for other 
hobbies) presses bardeat of all on the assistant 
masters of the Public Schools. The reader has 
seen already how this Latin is recognized by 
eminent Headma^tera to be a mere farce, and 
how at least one very able Classical teacher, by 
no means prejudiced in favour of Modem 
Languages, is quite ready to admit that boya 
will lo^e nothing by frankly droppino; it directly 
they begin to woik seriously for tlie Army, If 
any such evidence had been ^iven in 1893 before 
Lord Sandhurst, the result might have been 
different : but this was in the days when Head- 
mastera had not yet found out the rottenness of 
" Army Latin " (yet they had had two whole 
years to find it out) ; they and the Civil Service 
Commissioners were naturally concerned to 
defend their own creation; nobody but two 
'crammers ' complained that the Latin was bad; 
while Mr. Courthope, for the C, 8. Commission- 
era, distinctly gave it as his opinion that it waa 
*' satisfactory." He also said that he had not 
observed boya who were weak in Latin to be 
strong in Mathematics or auy other special 
subject, {pai-agfl- 319, 320). Let us consider these 
two pieces of evidence, since they are most 
important as illustrating; the kind of data by 
which the defence of compulsory Latin was 
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"bolstered up. The reader Laa before him {p. 1 17) 
the work of a c&ndid&tG who ohtained some 
thh-tj-six per cent, of full marks for Liitin (a 
mark more than double that of a good raanj 
successful candidates) ; he is therefore able to 
judg^e of the sort of performanee whieh Mr. 
Courthope defends as " Batisfactory-" Now, 
thsD, for the assertion that boys who are bad 
at Latin are not strong at Mathematics or other 
subjects : an assertion which we have every 
right to take very eerioualy, since the wit- 
ness when re-examined four months later made 
no attempt to correct it. Let us take the last 
Sandhurst list which had been published when 
this evidence was given (Dec. 1891), Out of 
the one hundred and twenty successful Infantry 
and Cavalry candidates, eighteen obtained lesa 
than this thirty-six per cent, in Latin of the value 
of which the reader has, I hope, formed hia 
own opinion. We may therefore call these boys 
weak in Latin : let us now look at their Mathe- 
matics- Out of these eighteen boys, seventeen 
exceed the avera^ Mathematical mark of a 
successful candidate (one thousaod iive hundred 
and fifty out of two thousand iive hundred) by 
amounts varying from one hundred and twenty 
to seven hundred and twenty : the remaining; one 
was he who got the highest French mark in the 
whole examination ! Three of them are among 
the first fifteen Mathematicians, and four 
among the tirst nine German ficliolara, on the 
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Bucceasful Hat, And if we take the last five of 
tliem (tlie best of whom ^ets ieas than half mj 
Bpecimcn candidate's marks for Latin), we shall 
fiiid tlidt these boy3 had an average Latin murk 
of dqI^ ehven per cent, of the full, while their 
Mathematical marks average sevfnti/seven per 
cent, or seven timea as ranch. Among the nnsuc- 
cessful caadidatea, the results are even more strik- 
ing;- Pupils will get a Latin mark of two per 
cent, one per cent,, or even a downright zero; 
and with this a Mathematical or Modern 
Language mark which would put them among 
the first twenty of the auccessfid candidates. 
Twenty-one of them, whose average Latin mark 
amoimts to only four per cent., have a Mathe- 
matical average of seventy-six per cent. : out of 
thirty-five whom I compared in Latin and in 
Modern Languages, the averages are as five per 
cent, to sixty-three per cent, respectively. 
Yet, in the face of all this (which is roughly 
apparent at the first glance, and which the Com- 
misaJoners could easily have set one of their 
clerks to work out) Mr. Courthope gives evid- 
ence which, ia quite at variance with the facts, 
and which gives a false impression on a most 
important point by implying- that Latin is found 
a good Buhject to lest the general intelligence of 
Army candidateB. There ia no other subject 
whatever, except very rarely Geography and 
Drawing, which bring-s out anything oven remote- 
ly approaching this glaring contrast hetween the 
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differeEt itema of the candidates' marks. 11 
Latin was retained oa the strength of audi miB-' 
statements hj one "expert," backed up by the 
silence of all the reiit, then it w^s retdned on 
eutirelj false pretenct^a : and it is sincerely 
to Le hoped that the ConamisaioQ now on the 
point of aittin^ will not allow itself to be so 
mialcd. 

Nothing would be easier than to make Latin an 
optional auhjectonly ; and no th lag would be niore 
favourable to the trae interests of Public School 
education. The substance of educatiou has 
long since been absent from '* Army Latin*': 
nothing is left but the shadow ; and, from the 
Classical point of view, the only possible remedy 
is one which must be utterly repugnant to Ihe 
present temper of the nation : for we cannot 
afford to diminiah the officer's already scanty 
stock of Mathematics or Modern Languages for 
the sake of giving double the present time and 
euergy to Latin. Let it therefore be insisted 
(if this be necessary) that Army boya ahall 
learn Latin in their ordinary leisurely Pnblic 
School course till the age of fifteen — which 
conld easily be ensured by imposing a Prelim- 
inary quahfying examination at that age> The 
schools might, I believe, very well aflbrd to get 
on without any such protective measure; but 
this would at any rate do infinitely less harm than 
the present system of extreme protection. At 
fifteen, then, the boy could di-op his Lutio, if he 
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chose, a»d devote himself only to his special 
Army subjects- 
It would not of course do to shut out the 
Classical Side boy: but he could easily be in- 
cluded by accepting his Classics, at a discountj 
an a substitute for Chemistry and Drawing ; 
taking care however to arrange matters bo that 
only a really able boy rould benefit by tl(ia 
arrangement. Such a candidate would, at the 
Military college, he able to catch up the rest 
fairly well at the technical aubjects. This ar- 
rangement would always leave it open for a 
clever boy to mate up his mind to the Army, 
even until the last raonient. The really clever 
boy might thus get in with the help of his ordinary 
school work; the dull boy, if a boro soldier, 
would have made up his mind many years before 
and taken every luivantage of special training. 
As for those who, without special ability, make 
up their minds late in their school career, we 
may very well leave them to take their chance. 
The nation cm scarcely benefit by legislating to 
protect Army candidates who have neither wits 
nor strong soldierly instincts. 

The scheme here proposed would iuTolve no 
inconvenient change in our present arrange- 
ments : the same men as now (so far as they are 
really qualified for their posts) could teach and 
examine in very much the same way : the only 
difference would he, that they could do it well 
instead of ill. For the dropping of one subject 
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Buch as Latin would take ott' at once one-sixth 
of the boy's burden of work — that ia^ a whole 
day's ivort out of the i^eek, to be divided among 
the other subj^jcts. lu the same way, the reduc- 
tion of Modern Language requirements to the 
plaiu test of reading, writing, and speaking— 
e specially If the same system were followed 
throughout the school — ^would enormously reduce 
the present waate of energy in these studies. It 
IB not only the long hours that tell upon our 
boye ; £ar more harm is done by that straio upon 
the mind which ia involved in the attempt to 
digest heterogeneous masses of ill-chosen food^ 
often of positive hnslcs and rubhish. 

Finally- it is right that the public should 
consider far more carefully than hitherto the 
question of giving marks for physical quali- 
fications in the competitive examination. 
Under the present system, the liighest un- 
successful candidate loses his commission by a 
modicum of marks which probably averages a 
good deal less than one two-hundredth of the 
difference between the lowest and the highest of 
the successful candidates. In last November'B 
examination, for instance, while the highest and 
lowest successful candidates were separated by 
nearly four thousand four hundred marks, the 
next ten uasiicceasful candidates were all within 
less than one hundred marks of the lowest 
BiicceBsful. In another year, taken at random, 1 
fiod that an addition of thirty-five marks out of a 
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poaeible fourteen thousand to any one of tliG first 
four unsiiGceBsful uandidates would luive brought 
tlidt man upon the aucoesefiil list. It cannot be 
contended that this difierence of one four-hun- 
dredth in the marks denotes any real intellectual 
difference between these iive men, even though 
our examinations were far better calculated than 
at present to test real int^llectnai power. Under 
the present state of thing;s, a boy who happened 
to know about the actressi or who supplied tlial 
WTons: derivation of FontrfhiehUau whicli the 
examiner imagined to be the right one, might 
well gain His Majesty's commission to the 
exclusion of a competitor who, in all biit that 
one precious piece of knowledge, was exactly 
his i;c[ual. The qiteetion of physical marks ie 
too complicated to be discussed here j it was 
discussed fairly fully, though 1 think uot with 
very just appreciation, before Lord Sandhurst^e 
Committee in 1893 : but by far the ablest 
arguments which I huve seen for it are, firstly in 
chapter IV"> of Mr. C- C, Cotterill's admirable 
"Suggested Reforms in Public Schools," and 
agaiu in an article already alluded to, contri- 
buted by the Headmaster of Loretto to the 
Fortnightly Review fJan. 1899). No Hviug 
man is a greater authority than Dr, Almond on 
all that concerns the moritl and pliy^ical health 
of boyfl ; perhaps there is no Headmaster who 
has been more free from prejudices or worked 
harder to get at the root of the matter-; and 
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biB article ia admirably adapted to call public 
attention to tlie fact that our present ejatem 
Bins grievously against the boaltliy laws of 
nature, and that we often sacrifice a fino officer 
for the sake of an intellectual dlfferGnce which, 
even if it were real, would he infinitesimal. 
But here again, as before on p. 17, I heg leave 
to protest most seriouj^ly, although most respects 
fully in the preseoce of a man uiniiiestionably 
great ia his professioD, against several of Dr. 
Almond's dicta on teaching. Here, like so many 
of his collea^es who have neither his energy 
nor his originality, lie has nut gone to the root 
of the matter. The over-pressure of our can- 
didates is not due only to the multiplieity of 
subjects ; it is due alao m a ^reat measure to 
our unnatural methods of teaching and of 
examination. Even with the scanty time for 
Prench, for Geograph}", for English History, and 
for Freehand Drawing which alone can be 
afforded under the present system, T would 
undertake, if my bands were free and I Lad 
only men of common sense to test my results, to 
tiu'n out boys pobsessjjig far more practical 
knowledge and far more llleraiy culture iban 
our present candidates^ and yet without undue 
strain upon their energies. 1£ Dr, Almond had 
studied Army extuni nations in the past as 
carefully as bo hae studied tKe boya* bodies 
and characters, he could scarcely have written 
nearly fifteen pages of a Review upon the 
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present over-pressure without a Bing^Ie hint that 
the iotrusiQn of compulsory Latin in 1891 was 
in anj' way reHponsihle for that over-preaaure. 

It ia indeed true, as he says, that "the first 
requisite of success in life is to be a fine animii] ^* ; 
but ihia 13 not the only requisite. The finest 
animal in the world, whether officer or Bcliool- 
mflater, must also take great pains to equip him- 
self with the special technicalities of his profes- 
sion, or he will fall short of what he might 
have been. When Dr. Almond (p. 89) repeats 
the old argument that French is so similar 
to English in idiom as not to be comparable to 
Latin as a trainiog in logic, he siroply shows 
that he has never seriously tried to put ten lines 
of English into some sort of French which will 
not set a Frenchman's teeth on edge, and at the 
same time analysed the process by which the 
thingisdone.* It is recog-niaedthatthearguments 
even of a man like Mr, Herbert Spencer agaiust 
the Classical Languages are very heavily dis- 
counted by hia confessed ignoraDce of Classics j 
yet nobody seems to think it strange for a Claa- 
Bical scholar to condemn Modern Languages 
without having eenously studied thcnai 

I will try now to meet the objections which 
would probably be mude to such a simplification 
of the present Army entrance examination as I 
propose above : objectiona which I anticipate 
from previous utterances on the jiame fluhject. 

"Tbift point i« daaJt with more f uUy in Appendix O. 
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(i.) It ta&y be urged that thia would upset the 
Public School curriculum. 

This is not true of any really good school with 
a well-organized Army-ClaBs, The present 
multiplicity of Bubjects, even though these were 
all school subjects, makef^ it impossible to tench 
Army hojs hke the rpflt ; and the present Army 
Clasaes ate succesaful in pretty strict proportion 
to their separateneea from the rest of the school 
ill class work. But there existed recently, and 
perhaps there still exist, aehoola which gave the 
name of Army Cliiss to that which had scarcely 
any corporate organization of its own. Instead 
of detachiog the Army boys frankly from the 
schoolfellows whose needs were really go differ- 
ent, Headmasters formed them into a sort of 
semi-detached body, under the general supervis- 
ion of a single master, but without real teachers 
of their own. They were billeted out for class 
work, by twos and threes, among the different 
classes of the ordinary school to which the gen- 
eral superintendent judged them suitable; and 
here they sat as aliens in a strange land, cut off 
from the umbitions of their clasii-mates, and 
feeling that they belonged to nobody in particu- 
lar. If that Byetem has not already died out, the 
cause of true education can only gain by ite 
speedy extinction. Any widening of the pre- 
sent gap in school-work between the Army boy 
and his feJlowe would merely compel each school 
either to adopt consistently the ooly successful 
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syslem of special preparation, or lo give up the 
name (where tbe reatity has too often been 
absent) of Army Class. 

(ii). But in proportion as jou make Armj 
preparation differcifct to ordinarj Piibhc School 
work, j"ou Jncrea^e the difficult^ felt by the un- 
3uccti9sfiil candidate In adapting himself to any 
other profession. 

This is an ftrgiim«?nt cojistnntly advanced hy 
Headmasters^ ; and 1 should Hrst like to point 
out that, as in their constant plea for Culture 
against Utility, their practice does not square 
with their profession. It is one of the most 
notorious vices of Public School education 
that it aacrifices, intellectually, the average boy 
to the promi«ng scholar. Both at the Public 
Schools themselves and at most Preparatory 
schools, whose cnrriculiim they prjictically dictate, 
the education of the dozen boys who will never 
get a scholarship ia distorted to suit the one who 
will ; with the result deecrihed by ' Old Etonian ' 
in the Times (J an, 7tlij 1901 ), that " the average 
Public School boy has spent ten years in not 
learning two languages.*' Whatever iatellectiial 
progress he may have made under this system is 
due rather to the personality of kia masters, and 
to the incidental culture which they give him, 
than to the essential excellence of a plan of 
studies which {as the Eleadmaster of Clifton put 
it at the Conference cf 1850) devotes three 
thousand hours of the average Claseical boy'a 
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lifo to Greek, with the result that he is "juat 
able to mako out a cooked p&sHngo out of an 
easy author," Yet, though ao raanj- of our 
ablest aeholara hsive spoktm so strongly a^aiust 
this aftcrifice of the many to the few, the rest g-o 
on grinding at their inexorable milL The men 
who are so tendfr for the waste product of 
Array competition are pitiless to the far greater 
waste product of their own Scholarship system.' 
Two wrongs* however, do not make a ri^ht ; 
and it would no doitbt be a serious mistake to 
adopt any system of education tending to 
degrade the unsuccessful cnndidate. But would 
this he so ? I believe that the large majority 
of our * Army Failures ' turn to some practical 
work— 'farming at home or ia the Colonies, 
clerkships, etc. For such work, the thorough 
practical education which I advocate will 
obviously tit them far better than the present 
incoherent jumble- But suppose the rejected 
candidate to aim at some other occupation for 
which an examination is necessary ; how far 
will he then be handicapped ? Only by the 
niea^^ure of the Liatin paper in that examination 
of the College of Prectptors which is, 1 believej 
the literary gnteway to all profeaeionH except 
Holy Orders. I have prepared for that ex&m'- 



•Since writing the above linea. I have Diet with the very 
aMe artiole in :S|iecia] RejiortBT (Vol VL pp. Gl foil.) in which 
Mr- G- GIdley Kobinaoo iliecuaua in f&r greater detail, aj\d 
-nith abooLulel; conviciciiig logic, bhia aamc qauatian. 
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laation, amuug otbers, a maii of thirtj-four wlio 
knew not one ivord of Ijatiii, nor even the 
difference between a noun and a verb in his own 
language. He was indeed a man of good 
abilities, and hod knocked about tbe world ever 
eioce he was twelve ; but tbe rapiiHty with 
which he mastered that Ijatin was surprising 
even to one who knew already by eKperiencB 
bow fast an older pupil will learn, when bia 
mind has uot been too much blunted by the 
paeudo - literary traintug: which sickens so 
raaoy boys who would never make scholara. 
Even absolute ignorance of hatin at the age of 
eighteen need not debar from the Law or from 
Medicine any boy who has the wite and energy 
to make money by those profeaaions. From the 
Universities, the ordinary "Army Failure' is 
almost debarred already by hia want of Greek ; 
in any case* it ia practically impossible that he 
should take a good enough degree to be a 
Eucceasful echoolmaater ; and we need not 
quarrel with an arrangement which would 
discourage him from falling back on Holy 
Ordera. By arranging our examinations with 
the aole purpose of turniug out the best rongh- 
hewn ofEcers, we should turu out also men 
far better qualified to make tlicir way in other 
walka of life than those whom we produce at pre- 
sent. If tbe reader wishes to form an idea of the 
stock of Latin with which, oven under the 
preeent compuleory system, many rejected can- 
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dida-tea start ou their fresh career, let him study 
the details given in Appeodix E. 

(iii, J Lastlr, the Public School auttoritica 
alwaja protest that anj" iion-Latio scheme of 
etudies toeatia " i^arJy apccializatioit " and there- 
fore ruin to the hoy's intellect. 

Here again I mig-ht argue ad hominem. The 
Classical tnao himself is often, perhaps nftener 
than not, the most flagrant instance of over- 
apeciaJization, A hundred years ago^ nine-tentha 
of the teaching at Rugby was escluaivelj Claa- 
eical, French and German being extras like 
dancing or fencing, as indeed they were at 
Uppingham even iinder Dr. Thrinff.* In my 
own Public School education of nearly aix years, 
under an exceptionally able and broad-minded 
Headmaster, nobody ever taught me one word of 
English History, except that, in the Sixth Form, 
we read a few hundred pages of Greeu. 1 spent 
two years in the same Mathematical set, descend- 
ing in it rather than ascending, im til 1 was allowed 
for my last year or more to drop Mathematics 
altogether in favour of extra Classics, Moat of 
my schoolfellows who ran for Classical scholar- 
ships hwl the same experience. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, this waa not what it may 



•All &liDi»t eqnaUj torriblo diwpropurtiou in a Modern Pru- 
paratnry athnftl it quoted "by Mr. RobioEon [toe. eit.) *bo«e 
argumQatB i^giiiust this CluBical ovtir-HptioIutizatiuu ought t« be 
read by oil pareats who are re»]ly iatvrQabed in Modem 
vducatiuu. 
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sound; boys were more left to themselves, and 
liatl abundant time for privBte reading : but, 
oow that even Sixtli-Form schulara are often Oia 
carefully a]JOtm-fed rtn Anny caudidates, the 
Claasit^al st^holar ta oiteu u rei^lly narrow mao, 
the more so because it has always been dinned in- 
to hia ear^ that this education of his ia the only 
liberal cdncation in the world. Evan the Mod- 
ern FraolceusteiD-raonster of so-called Bcicnca 
without culture ia scarcely worse than tho famil- 
iar so-called culture without ftcience. The or- 
dinary Classical man csinnot aHord to throw 
stones in this matter of spccialixation. 

But let U3 turn from mere controversy to ex- 
perience, and consider the effect of a non- 
Classical system of education. No boys are 
'specialized* away from Classics so early as our 
Navy boys ; yet what fine officers they make ! 
Even from the strictest point of view of culture, 
do not these men compare very favourably with 
men of the same calibre who have gone through 
the Classical mill and settled down as clergymen 
or schoolmasters ? The Greeks, in whose name 
GO many educational atrocities have been com- 
mitted by modern pedants, would almost cer- 
tainly have given the palm lo the Naval Officer, 
who knows little more of Latin than Piato him- 
self knew, 

I have turned aside to meet these common 
ar;^Tin;nts against any attempt to improve our 
present Xmiij teaching, because it seems to in& 
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mo^t important that the pubhc should not be 
misled by the crj which is always raised on 
such occasioua, that Public School education is 
being spoiled. On the contrary, I beheve that 
cue of the few ways iu which our present Army 
ay^tem has done real ^ood la in it/j reaction upon 
ordinary Public School work. The French of 
which 1 have giveu apeoimctia, wretched as it ie, 
does still represent a far nearer approach to 
understanding and being understood by a living 
Frenehman, than the ordinary Public School 
article. At least one Public School maetor haa 
openly confessed that Army Classes have raised 
the standaH of serioTia workin the schools, apart 
from the quality of that workj for which Army- 
Class masters are admitted by common consent 
not to be responsible : I cannot find my re* 
ference, hut I fancy tbi? would be the verdict of 
nearly all who have looked closely into the 
question.* In one school at least, it was tacitly 
confessed by the Headmaster, who was willing 
to turn boya out of the Array Class for idleness, 
while still a]lowiogthera to remain in the echooh 
It is therefore most necessary to remember that 
this present war, while it has warned us to re- 
form oiir Army, warns us also to reform our 



■This improvement is diatinotly aaaenHd by Mr. Oourthope 
in Ilia Qvidntiob before Lord Sabdhnret, p»rag, 2G5, I givo 
this for wbLvt it ia worth : oa some other poiuta ] have beea 
ubiiged to abocr that 1 do not attach muuh value to Mr 
C'oarthope'B evidenco. 
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Schools J and the Duke of BedfonVs scheme for 

the training of officers, good aa it seems in many 
other ways, would need in one respect to be very 
carefully guarded — special eare would need to be 
taken that the '' adequate aciimiiuUnce with one 
foreigu Ia,nguitge," which the Duke 8uppL>se3 the 
pupil to show at the age of eeventeeu, should be 
somethiDg very different from tliat wliich paa^es 
as adequate now-Ordaya, If, ou the other hand, 
the present competittve examination be retaiued, 
with due modifications, by the new Committee 
of Enquiry, it is esBential to the efficiency of the 
public services, and desirable even for the 
schools, that no attention should be paid to the 
protentH of Hendma^tera who maintain that an 
education without Latin is no edwcation at all. 
A Headmaster like Mr. Eve, more distinguiahed 
as a Classical 5chola,r than many even of our 
good Headmasters, but differing fi'om all the 
rest in the distinction of his French and German 
scholarship, pkais that we should '* exclude 
Latin, except perhaps the merest nidiraents, from 
the education of the great majority of pupils in 
secondary schools/' and f^pend the time thus 
gained on French, trernian, and the mother- 
toQgne {Times^ Jan- 14th, 1901), Certain 
Classical scholars misuse the terra * Philistine ' 
as wildly as the word ' godless ' was misused by 
Mr. Athelstan Kiley in a recent quarrel now 
happily defunct. The world has gradually 
learned to believe that a t^ood Christian of a 
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second-rate sect is a better man than a bad 
Chnstian of even our o'wo, the true sect : and 
this belief makes it possible at last for rival de- 
nominations to live side by side in peace. We 
are only beginniog to realise in tbe eame way 
that educational salvation is tc be fonndj not in 
any exclusive subject of learning, but in tbe in- 
telligence with which any necessary subject i* 
taught and learnt. The Greeks not only did 
not learn Latin, but they learnt even their own 
language aa we do French in the nursery— not 
as we teach languages in our schools. The first 
Greek grammar was written loDg after all the 
Classical Greek authors were dead. If they 
wsre fauch masters of language, it yvm, because 
they practised their mother-tongue with asaiduouH 
care : not becanse they spent the best yearB of 
their youth in acquiring an inaccurate smattering 
of Sanskrit, 

An Army Class, teaching upon reasonable 
lines in view of a reasonabk examination, would 
set a most valuable example to all the rest of the 
school. Let the Headmasters not grudge, m the 
interests of our future officers, that much-abused 
'specialization' which turns out, in tht; case of 
Naval Officers, men aa gt>od as our Public 
Schoolmaster a themselves. Foi-, inputting- aside 
profeesional prejudices and allowing these boya' 
eduoatioi; to take its natural course, the Bchoola 
will find theraselvGB twice blessed, in giving and 
in receiving. Any Classiual master M'ho would 
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conde3ceijd to walcL the teaching; of Army hoys 
undtr such (.'unditioii^, and to tulk with tlie L>ojh 
BO ^ught, would iind out at Uat that even the 
least ideal subjects, welt taught and digested, 
tell more for real cidturc tlian a smattcniig uf 
tke most ideal branches of learning. But no- 
thing: short of this tangible experience will ever 
convince the Headmasterg as a hody. 

Let any reader follow, with patient (*are, the 
policy of the schools towards Aimny EJncation, 
&9 set forth in the * Journal o£ Education' Re- 
ports of ditferent Coofereucea, and in the Blue 
Book of Lord Sandhurst's Committee; and he 
will see that this policy jaatifiea only too fully 
the accusation of unconscious but mischicvouH 
egotisra brought bj the Times, The Public 
Schools have acted most thoroughly the part of 
the evil mother in Holomoira judgment. The 
Military authorities, for their part, while making 
eome natural reservations, have on the whole 
been always willing to accept a less carefully-in- 
structed type of officer, in order that so tliey 
might take him direct from the schools,' The 



*T&ltc for inatance, (crnt of nuuiy ouch), thfl two follmviiig 
piecCT of Evidence before Lard San dhu rata Committee, 
(i). ^' Do }'ou think the coDvenience of the eohoola Hhoold he 
the paramount object?" Mr. Courtko/ie "It maet be a para- 
mouut object if WQ ata in carry uut tha priii<:lp1ea which the 
fioyal Commi^inn af 18^0-70 lud the military authorities 
laid dowQ for our [the exaLoinera'] gaidance." (Li), Lieat- 
G«L K. Gnnt C.B.^ K.E, liiBpectoT-General of FurtificatJoiu 
and of Koyal Engiaoexs, a^akiu^ on behalf of the Wool-rioh 

U 
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acKoolsj on the other hand, have fought tooth aud 
nftil for their own hcibbies, n^aintt the Wat 
Office^ which almost in ao many words they 
allude to as their natural enemj, but tn^ev the 
bodies oy the wretched candidates, who are being 
torn to pieces in the Btriiggle, For whose sake 
was it that this flompiilaory Latin waR added to 
the already almost iotolerable burden of eight 
merciless subjects, and that it has since been de- 
fended so obstinately, even while the unfortunate 
masters who tench it know that it is of no edn- 
cationd value ? For the sake of the candidate, 
who, on the testimony of Headmasters them- 
selves, ^'cramB it'' (Dr. Jamea) and "learna to 
loathe it'* (Dr. Almond)? Obviously not, but 
for the sake of that ancient tradition which 
Headmasters obstinately identify with the cause 
of education in general. In the name of mother- 
hood, but really from blind selfish iustincta of 
possession, they would rather the boy should be 
torn to pieces than that he should not learn this 
Latin which proves so worthlesSj or that he 
shonld\^9.vu the conversational French whieh oat 



teoohing ^taff, tAyi, *' The great majority [df Woolvieh 
Gad«ta] come from Public SchooU :" and again " I consider 
th&t tba atandard of work at Pablia Schools it aomowhtt 
luw." (BiueBookpArajja. la^a, 1321,1373], For thirty ye^n, 
th&t IB, the Army haa lielibarfltely choaen to acaept n lov 
standard ol knuwledgo in its future officers* rather thoJl to do 
AppArflut iojuaticG to the achooti. This policy lUJiy not hare 
been wise, bat Jkb lemat it most be conresflod that it wm 
generout. 
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Hclioolfl are not ashamed t^j confcsa tliemaelreB 
unable to teacb. If anj man were etill inclined 
to look upon our authontica as ft body of tKoroiiph 
fipecialistB in their own profession, a careful study 
of the eourcea above indicated ^vould cure Ltm. 
You ■wi]! never get the averag;e Headmaster to 
believe that the boy who drops his Latin at 
fifteen to work intelligently ;it other subjecta is 
not a lost aonl ; nor will he underatftTid that the 
eig^ht or tea weekly bom's of Armj' Latin, while 
quite insufficient to enable the boy to prepare 
for his examination except by 'cram/ are more 
than s-ufficient to starve and ruin his work in 
other subjecta, and to cause that danp^erous over- 
pressure of which Dr. Almond so justly com- 
plains. But indeed why should we expect to 
begin by convincing the Headmasters? The 
great Law reforms of last century, like moat 
other reforms, were carried out in the teeth of 
the traditional g-uardiaus of the sacred deposit, 
whose very earnestness of devotion rendered 
them the leaa able to realize what changes of 
proportion are wrought from year to year among 
the various elements of a BteadUy moving world. 
What great corporation baa ever reformed itself 
without considerable outside pressure? The ouly 
hope for a, real improvement in Public School 
teaching, aa a consequence of the more earnest 
mood in which the nation now finds itself, is this; 
that the parents should know how bad our pre- 
Bont teaching in, and how easily it could be re- 
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formed without damage to any of our healtlij 
school traditionB ; and that Headmasters, on the 
other hand, should feel of every parent whom 
thej meet, aad whom they have hitherto warned 
Halemnly fig^ioat laying a ^n^&r on the sacrfid. 
Arlc of Greek and Latin, grammar ; " ThiB man 
very likely knows, now, what sort of Freuch or 
English hia son has learnt with me, aa compared 
with what he would have learnt [together with 
an almost equal amount of Classics) at a German 
or Dutch school I Nay, worse than that, he 
knows that in the name of Latin I have taught 
the boy what will make Latin for ever 'odious 
and ridiculoua ' to him," It is for the W ar Office, 
and for the British parent, to say what they 
want ; and the schools must then ^ive way. 
We shall then have really efficient ' Modei-n ' 
teaching side by side with the ' Classical ' ; and 
it will aoon be seen whether the fault has lain 
hitherto with the subjects themselves, or with the 
way In which they have been treated. 



Chapter XL 

HOW MODERN LANGUAGES MIGHT 

BE TAUGHT WITHOUT VIOLENCE 

TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TRADITIONS. 

** A man haa to know a great deal more 

than hiB forefathers, cot for the mere pleasure 
of knowing, but because the knowledge 
is an indispensable qualification for his 
work. . . . And it is of no use for us to 
turn round and say that we will have none 
of it, but will shuffle along comfortably in 
our old path. We must accept the situation. 
We must play the game according to the 
new rules, or else stand out altogether. 
And standing out means national ruin." 
Mn M- E, Sadler, in " Special Reports," 
VoLIILp, 199, 

The reader is by this time in a position to 
understand why it is usually considered im- 
possible to teach French except " scholastically " 
at our Public Schools. I will now try to 
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explaiu how, even uuder oui' present system, 
French might be made far less " scholastic,^* 
and far more useful and educational, than It ia at 
present. I must conHne myself for bi-evity'a 
Bake to thia one subject of French ; but much 
of what I say will be applicable, mjttatis mufandiJiy 
to other Modern sobjecta. After the necessarily 
Bomewhat negative criticism of the foregoing 
chaptergf it is pWaant to turn at last to the 
explanation of remfidiea which I know by 
experience to be very simple, and which 
would render possible a great and immediate 
improvemept. 

First cf all, our auttontiea must correct their 
aim. Modem Language teaching of the 
" acholaatic " sort is doomed thrice over : the 
pressure of Modern life leaves no room for it in 
the boy's time table ; it would be quite uu- 
neccBaary if only " scholastic " Latin were 
what it professes to be ; and it is damned by the 
nothingness of its actual results. 

To anybody who has really grasped how our 
world differs from the world of two hundred 
years ago, it must be obvious that we can no 
longer afford to train up men who are deaf and 
dumb outside their owa country : for it is not 
only in war that the man with two lauguages is 
aa good as two men. Yet, if a boy learnt oon* 
seientioualy at school all the French gr&minar 
which our "scholastic '* esarainera eipect him to 
Icnow, he would oertamly have time for nothing 
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else, and would remaiu dt^af And duiitb, ejLcept 
so f^r as bifi after-school education made up for 
tKc defects of hifi etirljr training. 

Agaici, if the fruits of Latin education in our 
boys' mind^ were lialf what thay arc said to bo, 
then BchooloiaBtare th^^msolveB would be the 
first to admit that hojs whose minds are bo 
perfectly dereioped hj their Latin, eould well 
afford to learn French in a more utilitarian and 
leas " thorough " fashion. 

But, thirdly, the real fact is that half of thta 
" thoroughness '' in LatiD, and nearly all of it in 
French, is mere pedantry, which defeats its own 
aim. To how many genei'atlooB of boys haye 
our schools been teaching; what they call 
*' Bcholaatic " French, and what has been the 
result ? Not only do the boys leave our schools 
deaf and dumb, but their very training has 
made it more ditiicult for them to learn in after 
life. I have taught Latin to a grovrn-up man 
ignorant of the A,B>C- of grammar, and French 
to a Classical man learned In all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. The lirst learnt with astonisbing 
rapidity ; the second aeemed simply paralyzed 
by his knowledge of Latin and Greek. I have 
dealt with this far more fiilly in Appendix Cr. 

For all these reasons then, of which auy one 
would have been euflicient, the old *' scholastic '* 
theory is doomed, A a a matter of fact, I 
believe it is not old itt all, but ainnply a horrid 
excrescence of thia last century — a sort of 
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Churchwarden's Gothic- Until comparatiTelj 
receotlj, it aeems, no Modern Languages at all 

were learnt at echool ; and that which waa 
lenrnt outside wns learnt in the common sense 
practical way — the war in which Cicero learned 
hia Greek, and Plato would have lenrned Latin 
if lip Lad con il esc ended to interest himself in a 
tongue whicii he would haTe looked upon aa 
barbarous. The present system is a compromise 
of the usual mongrel port between the demands 
of parents, who wished their hoys to have one 
foot at least in the Modern world, and the 
conservatism of the schools. " Scholastic " 
J^^rencb, so far as I know, has not even the 
merit of antiquity ; all that is really ancient 
about it is its mediaeval guild-printiplCi Just as, 
in the Middle Ages^ a man was not allowed to 
weave cloth or tan leather in his own way, but 
was carefully watched and cheeked at every 
turn by the pundits of his guild, lest he should 
be foimd deviating from the traditional processes 
— a system which lasted in France up to the 
Rev^olution, and was responsible for unspeakable 
staf^nation in trade and industry — eo our own 
authorities are not content to allow a boy to 
show hiB real knowledge of Prench by reading, 
writing, and speftkiog the language, but must 
interfere at every stage to prescribe the exact 
pathB by which this result is to be reached. 
Add to this the notorious incoherence of our 
present syatem i aad the mischievous reaulta 
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may be easily ima^iDedf even by a pareut in 
whose school days FreDi;h was an extra like 

dancing, and who ha>i therefore no personal 
xecoUectionB of its horrors "as she is tftught/' 

The easiest and most obvious <;oiirsc is tbcre- 
fore that all Headranaterd who are really in oam- 
est about Modern Language reform should use 
their influence in the direction of the exclusion 
o£ formal grnDiniar questions, except jwssibly of 
the very simplest description, from onr examin- 
ation papers. If any one doubts how the present 
system of puzzle-grammar blunta the conscieucefi 
alike of pupil, examiner, amd higher aatliority 
who 13 supposed to siipernse the examiner, let 
him read my Appendices D and E. 

Since, however, even an earnest and con- 
spicuous Headmaster like Canon Lyttleton has 
been working for years without bringing the 
Conference to agree about the pi'ofeaaional edu- 
cation and registration of teachers, nor would 
even their present modified agreement have been 
reached but for the obvious imminence of" state 
interference, — therefore it is impoeaible to feel 
ean^^uine that we shall soon come to Frencli 
examinations in which the pupil will be required 
only to do translation from and into French (or 
etill better, a French essay instead of this latter), 
dictation, and a^ little oonversationi There iis one 
fatally strong reason for our present eystem of 
** scholastic" French — that such a large propor- 
tion of the men who at present teach Modem 
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Languages in ourachoolB are precluded, by their 
own ignorance of the living Inoguage, from anj 
attempta to teach it otherwise than iu the dead 
graminatitial wa J, Aal haveremarked elsewhere, 
there are Eogliah Pubhc Schools where at least 
half the French-teaching portion of the staff 
could not compare, in knowledge of living French, 
(or indeed of higher grammatical French) with 
the German Sixth-Form boy. Therefore, the 
rational course which to the parent might seem 
so obvion8 and easy, is to many school authorities 
franght with serious difficuUies, These men, 
whatever reasons they may give in public, have 
one strong private argument against the plea 
that-, if only our examinations were pnrged of 
*' missing word " questions, of French actresses 
and Greek islands, of all possible and impoaaible 
etyiuologies,^if only ihey ivould require merely 
a knowledge of living French, and so leave 
living teachers a fairly free hand — then such 
able men, working partly as pioneers, partly hand 
in hand as they compared methods and results 
with each other, would soon set our Jb^nglish 
schools upon a course which would commend it- 
self both to the practical parent and to the 
higher educationalist. To himself, a Head- 
maatcr will inevitably answer: "'That aeenia all 
very well, but how are we to secure the able 
teachers ?'' The complaint everywhere w that 
suuh men are few and far betweeu ; nor can aa 
able teacher be made in a day* 
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True, but a serious begitming must be made 

some day : and what day is belter thau the 
present? Who will cai'e to have it naid of Uim 
teu jeara lience '* If the tiling liad beeu doue ten 
years ago, it would Iiave been in good w orkiNg 
order bj now : bnt So-aod-So just iet things 
slide ** ? This, for England, ia the accepted 
time: we o£ this goneration hope to Boe no other 
equal strain on tlie national reaources ; all the 
more theu la tt our duty not to hanlen our hearts 
in this hour of serious aelf-examination. White 
we talk of literature^ we may be responaihle in 
onr sloth for a coming day of national retribution 
which will turn '" Heniy the Fifth" itself to 
gall in the moutha of our children, and which 
will reduce England to the state o£ Itith- 
century Italy— a nation with a literature indeed, 
but without a life. The most effectual way of 
looking after the interests of literature is to see 
that the national life is healthy ; yet one o£ the 
worst diseases of modem EngHah life is that 
contempt for learning which, (however less 
fatal than an over-reliance on hook-learning) is 
both the most serious hindrance to national 
progress and the most natural outcome of a 
system of education directed by men who, with 
all their virtues, are ignorant of many of tlie 
irjoiit important technicalities of their profession, 
A serious effort niu^t soon he made to sectjre 
really good laupuage teachers for all our Public 
Schools ; aud, if there wi^rc no other means. 
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many Headmastere might very well send an 
otherwise fairly qualified colleagiie abroad for a 
jear ur more out of their own pockeU. This 
arraiigemeut would cost the sender in many 
cases lesa than unti tenth of a single year's 
income ; and anyone who knows anything of our 
Public Schoola is awnrc that assistant masters 
often sacrifice as large a portion of their own 
income for the good of their own work, and 
without the least hope of pecuniary reward, 
Onp of the best Headmas^ters 1 havet^ver known 
retired, after a hrilliant administration, almost as 
poor a man an when lie had entered upon his 
office. He had to pay many of his a^istants 
out of his own pocket : arid he made a point of 
always getting the best men he could afford, in 
numbers rather in advance of, than Infrging be* 
hind, the growing needs of the school. If the 
Headmasters of onr great schools really grasp 
the serious significance of the present state of 
things, they will make a point of trainiug, by 
some such methods as have long been in use 
abroad, a set of Language masters who, beside 
being Public School and University men like 
their colleagues, shall also have studied seriougly 
on the Continent, Preparatory schools would 
then be not only encouraged, but practically 
forced, to follow snit; directly it was seen that 
£. qualified Modern Language master was recog- 
nized as a necessarj" article, the supply would 
follow the demand; rational methods of teaching 
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would be possible in view o£ nitioual exainin- 
nt!on^, and I iirmlj believe that, under our freer 
sjstem, language teaching- would soon attain in 
England to developments which foreigners, for 
their part, would he ^lad to come und etud^. 
We should never attain to all the advanlages to 
which the Getmiiu attains by the strict precision 
of his organization ; hut, if we would begin by 
imitating- a little of his org-nnizatioTi, we might 
make it worth hia while to take a few hinta from 
our freedom. 

This, however, is for the present rather a 
pious di'eam than &n immediate possibility, 
though, if a real effort were made at once, the 
next ten years migbt see a positive revolution in 
British education. It is perhaps more to the 
point to indicate what might be done at onc« by 
the assistant masters who, by their own private 
work, have so often shown the way to reform. 
Postulating the pi'eaeiit state of things outside 
the classroom — exaininatious burdened with &d 
enormons proportion of ' cram ' questions' — 
Headmasters too often careless, or ignorant, or 
openly hostile, so far as the language teacher is 
c oncer ned^a public grumbling indeed, but 
only vaguely aware of the real sources of the 
evil, only half believing in the value of 
learning under auy form whatever, and often 
too lazy to interfere even where the scandal is 
gross and evident — what, under these present 
circmnQtancea, can bo done within hie own claas- 
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room \>j a teacher of French who wiehej^ lu do 

the best for his boys ? 

In offerinoF the foHowiug eiigo^estions, I ahould 
like difltTnctl7 to explain that I do not for a 
moment auppoae myself capable of prescribing 
the hcst way in which the present abuses could 
ho fit once reformed. I have not pretended 
hitherto to feel any doubt as to the rottenness of 
the present state of things, whir-K I have never 
heard seriously defended by a single al}Ie man who 
had really looked into it. In suggesting reforms, 
however, a writer at once steps upon less 
certain ground; and I hope the reader will 
remember that, even when I speak without 
express qualification in the text, this qualification 
ia always preaeot in iny mind. All of which I 
do feel absolutely sure is thif ; first, that the 
present state of things is very diegraceful to the 
country, considering what baa for years been 
done in foreign schools ; and secondly, that the 
method whiuh I have evolved after many years' 
work, and after careful comparison of what I 
have been able to learn of foreign and outside 
English methods, is superior to the ordinary 
Public School routine, however far it maj itself 
fall behind that which will be developed by 
better men working under happier conditions.* 

*No reiidef- who i» really intoreated in tlie theory of 
M<Mleni Laii^LAge teachirg (hoold i^uiit to read Dr, Sweet^A 
ftdmirabie " Practicnl Study of Lnnguage " iDeat »nd Co. 
1899). Excellent AummAry dtracriptiDiu dI tho baat Cootui- 
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A verj" great denl then maj be done in our 
own claasi-ooma, especially when we have been 
teaching lono^ enough torei^lisethatGiaot Gerund- 
grinder^ like Giant Despair, ib rather a bully 
than a really formidable adversary. A boy 
taught with Bcai'eely any allusion to formal 
grammar will often do better, even on formal 
grammar queatione, than the boy whose young 
life we have emhittered witli phirals of compound 
rtouDfi and femJntnes of compound adjectives. 
The former will score iDcomparably more marlcB 
on translation and composition (and in the very 
abnurdest of our examinations these two together 
come to sometbing like two-thirds of the marks) : 
and, even when it comes to gerund-grinding, the 
examiner cannot help setting a question here and 
there which can he answered by a boy who has 
a fairly sound and intelligent gvasp of the 
spoken and written language. Many, for in- 
stance, of Buch questions on the subjnnctire a8 I 
refer to above (p. 06) would be better grasped 
by a boy ^vko has spent a term on nothing but 
French composition than by one who has spent 
the same tiroej after the good old fashion, on 
nothing but the Rules for the Subjunctive- 
Seeing that moat Public School mai^ters i:an, 
with a little tact, avoid all hampering inter- 
ference with their incthoda, so long as they 



Gotal metlioclfl are to Im found io the Eilucation Depart- 
tuent's ^'Specitl Heports on Modern Lauguagc Tencbiug." 
pnblUbed at sixpeaco hAJf-p«&njr. 
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aatisfj the examiner, therefore my first ftdytce 
to a beginner in French teaching would he, not 
to he loo much (tfraitl of tho grannraiir- Putting 
aside the moat exceptional coacs, the teacher 
alwaya finds himself confronted with boys whose 
grammfitit^al baggage i$ of Hie moat heterogen- 
eous description — of ten mere tag, ra^;, and hobtaiL 
Instead of breaking his heart over trying to 
ireave ropes of this sand, let the teacher neglect, 
to begin with, all fornial grammar teaching, 
simply devoting himself to making the boys read 
as much French as poaaibie, and translate as 
much as possible back from French to Enn:iiab- 
He wiU eoon begin to see wliich grammatical 
points are a really valuable equipment, like the 
knowledge of the multiplication table, and which 
others, again, can aa little he learned bj- heart aa 
can a table of logarithms. The irregular verbs, 
for instance, the teacher will soon learo to * ram 
in,' (to use the words quoted by Mr» Eve ;) yet 
even witli these he will ii5c great discretion, 
contining himself at first (and perhaps for ever) 
to those which are of frequent occurrence, and 
also more difficult than the rest. I3ut a ^reat 
deal of this will be learnt without eflort, the hoy 
taking it in his stnde as he passes on through 
translation and compositioUi I have known a 
grown-up man who learnt the GetTnan verba 
extiemcly well almost without lookiug iuto a 
German ^ritmmai", by a y(?ur*B hard reading in 
German books. H.ere and there au exuniiner 
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would have ' stumped ' bim with eome rare form 
which ncibodj but exatniaers care about ; but 
the vitality oi bia other knowled^ would have 
made him more than a matcb, in the general 
field of irregular verbs, for erea a favoumble 
specimen of gerund-ground schoolboy. It is 
quite fahe to sriy^ as the assBinbled HeadniaaterB 
said to the W^ar Office, that the atudy of gram- 
mar ifl the foundation of language-study. It 
was gibbeted as false, nearly a century ago, by 
BO distinguished a Classical scholar ae Grimm ;• 
and the method to which modern trermany owes 
so much of her enperiority ever us in this matter 
claims as one of it£ main foundation-stones the 
fact that, as language existed in the world long 
before it was arranged in artificial grammar- 
systems, so we must lay a base of practical 
linguistic knowledge in the boy's mind before we 
explain the granimaticat significance of it all. 
Tliink for a monient of what a lecturer does in 
showing a lantern shde : tirst he spreads out the 
concrete picture before the eyes of the audience, 
and then only does he add his abstract explan- 
ationi Anyone who followed the contrary 
method ; who spent five minutes first in even the 
most eloquent analysis of the aa yet non-existent 
picture, aud o^Jy then showed it to justify what 
the audience had understood of bis description, 
would be roted aa intolerable a bore aa the 



•See W. H. Widgery. *" Tbe Teoobiog of Lwiguagea in 
5choulJ4," LQ Jo'triuU of fCdacationt AptiL 1638, p. 161. 
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British schoolmaster, with ell hia admirable 
<[t]aHtiGQ, ia often voted bj LIb aufformg pupils. 

We have got boys, then, ia whom it is unsafe 
to oesTime any real knowledge of formal gram- 
mar, end who must first be prepared to receive 
the good Beed. In some cases we have forty of 
these boys in our class : but most schoola nowa-^ 
days, for very shame, cut that number down to 
about thirty- If we are on the Classical Side, 
the boys have probably only two hours a week 
for French, or at moat three, with a nominal 
half or three-quarters of an hour in the evening 
to prepare for each leeson. The master, again, 
has very little leisure for looking over exercises 
out of school : he cannot, like hia Classical col- 
league, annotate each exercise carefully and 
make sure that the boy underatanda bis mistakes/ 
Things must be done in a far more rough-and- 
ready way than that Suppose him then to have 
two lesBOQB a week, and to be able, by sheer 
hard work and al the sacrifice of some popular- 
ity, to exact from hia hoys a real half-hour^s 
preparation for each lesson. He will probably 
assig'n one preparation to tranglation, aud one to 
composition, or its eij^ul Valent- 
in traoBlation it ia poaaiblo to obtain excellent 
reault^ by keeping two books going at the eame 



'The Elia^dv&Titsge under which tbe Eagliflh toAcher lal>oaiB 
in this respGctf u cumparad with teadmrB iu Germany, ia 
ndmirably deecribed by Mf. Ware in ■' Special Keport*" 
Vol. Ill, p, 64e, 
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time : a harder and an easier. The harder 
should be difficult only in pocattutary^ not iu 
thought : not poetry, for instance^ or phdosopli* 
ical proHC, but a novel of Gautier or Balxitc, or 
fiome of the e:tceUent selections published bj 
Mr. Vecqueraj under the title of '' Morccaiix 
Dctocht-d '\ (I am assuming that tho bors are 
up to Middle or Upper-Fourth Standard at 
least). A pag-e or two o£ this, really well pre- 
pared, 19 a good lialf-hoiir B work i boys should 
be compelled to write out on paper a vocabulary 
of all nnknown word-!, and the first five miniitfB 
of lessoa-tirae should be spent in testing their 
preparation by piaking them write out on a slip 
the meanings of a dozen of the hardest words, 
chalked on the board, (or, still better, 'chromo* 
graphed' beforehand on a slip of paper) by the 
master. Half-an-hour more will probably suf- 
fice for hearing the translation in the oi^dinary 
way; five minutes more for grammar or other 
qnestions arising out of the text: this leaves 
twenty minutes for book No» two, the easy one, 
Thie book must be so simple in style and vocal>- 
iilary that the boys can follow the sense, nt least 
in its main outlines, by simply reading the 
French without translation. An excellent book 
of this kind is M- George Duruy's ** Petite His- 
toire Populaire de la France " (Hiw^hette) : it is 
full of episodes abounding in human interest, 
couched in clear and simple la-uguiige without be- 
mg cbildifih \ and, though less impartial m tone 
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than our best I^ngliah school histories, it does 
some real sci-vice to the boys' minds bj present- 
iu^ a, different point of view which la oiten verj 
true. This 13 perhaps slight!/ bard for ibujthing 
bolow Upper-Fourth : lower forms might use a 
book Kite Charlin's ' French Reader/ or even 
Dent's 'First French Book/ though tlaa latter 
is rather babjish for any but yery small boj^a, A 
hook like this, then, may be read out loud in class, 
without translation except hero and there where 
the teacher suspects a priori^ or from the boy's 
tone, that a word or a phrase is not understood. 
It is astcnishin^ how a^^curately, witli a little 
practice, the teacher learns the exact words or 
idtomt^ which are likely to baffle his class, or even 
a particular boy ; one acquires the same sort of 
special memory for words and their associations 
which the porter of Trinity (if we may compare 
ourselves with ao great a personage) acquires for 
men's faces. And this reading gives the hoys 
that instiactive feeling of the 'run' of the 
language which nothing bat such vivd voce 
practice can give. It is easy to ensure attention 
by watching the boys, aud suddenly requiring an 
apparent wanderer to supply the next word, and 
mulcting him of a m&rk if he fails to do so. All 
words or phrases of which the teacher has to 
supply the raeaniug must he underlined^ and 
repeated by the pupils at the end of the lesson* 
But thia test, like the * slips ' already described 
for testing the boys^ preparation, and all similar 
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devices, may safelj' be oinitted now and then ; 
the fact of its being the general rule will keep 
the boys always sufficiently alert. All uew 
words learnt both during this reading atid 
during the preparation of the harder book 
should be revised towards the end of term. By 
translation lessons on this system the boya -will 
gain two things ; first, a very considerable 
vocabulary (considering the ehortnees of the 
time) in the usual sense ; and secondly, ^vhat is 
more valuable stillj that sense of the living 
mutual connexions of words which no grammar- 
teaching can give, and which in many ways is 
ftctually hindered by the dead grammatical 
fashion of learning a language. They are in 
fact thus better prepared than by any amotiDt of 
mere gerund-grinding to begin wnting French 
prose. Besides this, it is always possible to 
introduce a good deal of vivd voce work into the 
lesson; the ordinary class commaDds 'read/ 
•translate/ 'next/ &c,, may be always repeated in 
French; anecdotes and explanations suggested 
by the text may also be given in French, each 
sentence being spoken slowly by the teacher and 
one of the boys being called upon to translate it 
OS it is given. JSuch a system represents the 
nearest approach to * the New Method * which 1 
found myself ever able to manage with a large 
English class, or one in which the boys (as they 
nearly always are) were very mixed, I believe 
that a good deal more riuA vnce work thiin this is 
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doDe hj some teaclit;ri» under favoLirubli; con- 
ditions J and infinitclj more will be possible 
dircctlj wc recognize in Englnnd principlea 
which arc ati'cadj commonplaces abroad ; for 
then tlic boyswiU comeupfroni the Preparatoiy 
Schools with an equipment, however email, ol 
livicg French ; and, b«at of alJ, not yet brutaU 
ixed bj that weary round of formal g^rammat 
nbieh too often teacbes them thonghtlessness, in- 
attention, a false Hen that they know .something, 
and a very strong; disinclination to learn any- 
thing more. 

Our other weekly lesson we devote to com- 
position, or iiimilar work. Little as I believe in 
mere memory-work where it can be avoidedj and 
hateful as ai'e my recollections of it in my own 
schooldays, I have been driven slowly to the 
conclusion that, under the oi'dinary disadvant- 
ageous conditions of Public School teaching, a 
modified form of Kepetition is one of the best 
foundations for composition. The teacher may 
choose, out of what has been already read in the 
French History, an easy piece of fifteen or 
twenty lines; let him then translate this into 
the most literal EngUsli possible, underlining 
words and phrases where the French idiom 
difters from the English ; and let him ' chromo- 
graph * sufficieut copies of this trauslation for 
clasH-use- Exceptionally difBcult worda and 
idioms, not likely to be useful later on in com- 
position, should be omitted from this trans- 
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lation. The hoys^ evening preparaticn will be 

to study tUia carefuUj" aide hy side with the 
original French, so as to be able, neit daj, lo 
write out that Prench correctlj' fiom the Eng^Uah 
translation. Thia ^ HetranslatLOQ ^ is in fact a 
cnodiiied and less iron form of the familiar Clas- 
aical ' Repetition ^ : leas iroD, I say^ because, aa 
we are dealing with no eacr^d miLsterpiece of 
literature, the boy may always be allowed to 
vary the phrase or the word so long as he shows 
up what will pass for a correct translation : yet, 
on the other hand, though M, Duruy^s French 
may not be too sacred to admit of variation, it 
is far euperior in life and con-ectueaa to that 
slipshod English which too often passes muster 
in England, even from the pen of Classical 
aehokrs. This retrandation may sound rather a 
wooden process, but compare it for a moment 
with the only other alternatiTes possible under 
ordinary English conditions. Either the boy 
would be doing Ollendorff-sentencea instead, or 
floundering about in a longer piece of ' com- 
position,' for which he ia not yet ripe- Now, 
the notorious ett'ect of putting a boy to work 
which IS too hard for him ia, tliat you teach him 
discouragement and inaccuracy ; since at the 
very beat he knows he must maki^ many bad 
mietakes, and he therefore naturally loses all 
conscience and all sense of proportion. It is no 
eicag-geration, but sober and dietracting truth, to 
say that the ordinary Public School boy of seven- 
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teen ia not really accurate even with acuir and Hrc^ 
biit is constantly aubatitatin^ one for the other, 
or invt-nting Impossible inflections for theae 
verbs with which he hna fumbled all his life 
without ever grasping thom firmlj'. Anything 
which teaches the boys to notice correct French, 
rather than to maoulacture Impossible French, is 
better than our ordinary round of ' aentj^ncea* 
and ' composition ^ ; an<i T have never Rucceeded 
in discovering anything better, under Public 
School conditions, than the course ahovfi 
described, which is in principle as old as the 
hills. 

B07B corae into class, then, with this retrans- 
iation more or less accurately in their heads — 
for so little do our boys know of real French 
that even conscientioua and fairly able pupils, 
who at eighteen will pass into the Army, are at 
seventeen quite unable to write this short 
piece from the English without mistakes, even 
after half-an-hour's preparation. Let them be 
given about a third or a quarter of the piece, 
taken at random, to write out at once : this will 
take seven or ten minutes; and then in ten 
minutes more we can make the entire class re- 
peat the whole piece twice over vivA vfice, a 
sentence to each boy in turn, like ordinary 
repetition. This leaves nearly forty minutes for 
real teaching in composition. They must hav€ 
some regular hook of composition ; let this be 
opened, and the boys put on to turn it into 
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French at eigKt, two or three lines to each boj, 
and everj mistjike during thoBG Hdcb marked 
a^inst him, l!ke nii ordmnry trflnElalion lo^on. 
The teacher will, at his diaoretion, supply worde 
which are too difBcult, nr surest pfiraphrasoa: 
one of the most vahiable effects of this kind of 
work is that it trflins the pnpils in the art of 
paraphrase, thus teaching them that unconscious 
logic which is claimed aa the sole prerogative of 
Latin and Greek, and at the same time accustom- 
ing them to make the utmost possible uae of 
their small vocabulary. It is extraordinary 
what can be expressed, with a little thought, 
by a very few words really thoroug^hly known. 
Scientific observers have estimated a German 
farmer's vocabulary at only six hundred words ; 
yet there are comparatively few things which 
an otherwise intelligent man could not manage to 
express with such a vocabulary. The teacher 
must be always on the look out to smoothe tbe 
path so that the pupil need make uo mistake but 
by his own fault; one of the worst vices of our 
present system ia that it hardens the boy's 
couscience to blunders, and confuses his mind 
with two or three false impressions before the 
true impresaioti cornea in and does its best to 
force its way into a brain-cell already occupied 
by the intruders.* By the method I am dc- 

*My first HeadiaoetcT-, an flxbrtimely able teacher both in 
theory aad in practice, always begau by wanjiog young 

foaflCera aguxLot eettm^ the boya mure !Lktiu gnuam&r ihou 
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scribing, tbc teacber either passes on for 
coiTCction a. faultj' wordj or repeats with ap- 
proval tlie true word. ; and, aa the teacher repeats 
it, the class takes it down on paper. It is worth 
wliile two or three times a term to collect the 
eiPi"ci»es thus written, and marlc heavily for all 
blunders found in them. Alternately with this 
vivd voce translation, or better still, for a short 
space at the end of it, the boys should do a piece 
of dictation from the French History, and 
correct it themselves ivith the book. This has a 
douhlt^ advantage: the boy learns more by 
correcting hia own mistaken than by having them 
pointed out to him ; and again, the teacher's 
labour is considerably lightened. To look 
through and mark forty dictations is a heavy 
job ; whereas a quarter of the time will suffice 
to glance through them and make pretty sure 
that no mistake has passed uncorrected. A fine 
of ten marks for leaving a mistake nncon'ected, 
without being more than the offender deserves, is 
generally quite enough to ensure the rarity of 
the offence. 

This system of leaching has at least the 
merit of not siuiiiug gravely ugiklust acknow- 
ledgi^d educatioital principleti, of being thorough 



tbey ooold laara with abiolutfl accuthcj in ih9 timo giv«iu 
■■yon are only teflchitig thEm»" be Would aay. "to muke 
miatabefi ; and fumiBhiog thtai from the tirat with false ini' 
preuLonfl vhiuh they will perhaps n^ver entirely get rid oL" 
Bat tliiA was the Hoiuiin&Ator oi % Ptoparatory auhvol. 
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withio its own Itmit^^ aod of teaching the pupil 
to tliink :* however far it may fall in all theae 
reepectfi below nn ideal system* Suoh as it ig, I 
know by experience tiiat it is perfectly practic- 
able in a Public School form of over forty boyfl, 
and that it may be made to yield good results 
€ven in examinAtion. The only drawbacks to 
Buch a syatem are, that it needs a certain ac- 
quaintance on the teacher's part with tbe lan- 
guage which he is set to teach, and that both he 
and tbe bo3'S must uae their braiQB all the time, 
instead of sliding into an easy conventional 
groove, I have therefore thought best to ex- 
plain It in some detail to the reader, not as the 
way o£ teaching French, but as a way by which, 
even under the present blighting conditions, boys 
may advance towards a real practical grasp of 
the language npoi linea more ideally educational 
than eveu a great deal of our traditional Latin 
teaching. 



■There ia do more thoughUean parrot-cry thsu the oMcrtioa 

that tbe v%\yl t'tvr Ici^riung of FrQnch and UGrman ia a mero 
parrot'OCCOiDiilJahmeiit. lu thia, u in all ntber Babjecta, tha 
value of the teaching depenila maialy on the teacber, so far 
*abeiB free to act without iitnpid interference from exaniinen 
aad other higher anlhorilieB. 



Chapter XIL 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, AS IT 
IS AND AS IT MIGHT BE, 



(i,) Dr. Welldon, Keadmaater of Harrow, - . . 
" was assured that the present system of 
teaching Latin and Greek grammar, what- 
ever merits it might have, did not enable 
the majority of boys to uTideratand the prin- 
ciples of their own language. English was 
now a Gompulsorj subject for admissioa nt 
Harrow, and a great many boys were found 
to be strikingly ignorant of it^ but the 
difficulty was that, if he rejected a boy be- 
cause of his ignorance of the first princi- 
ples of the English language, he wa? sent 
to anolber achool where the knowledge of 
English was not required . , . , With re- 
gard to English literature, a feeling of aston- 
ishment — RXiA, he mio'bt aay, dismay — had 
comeoverhim at the ignoranceof the majority 
of boys as regarded the literature of their 
own language/' — Headmasters' Conference 
of Dec. 1892. 
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(ii,) Mr. Bell, Headmaster of Marlborough : 
"not ecldom the Ku|^liah iet^i^on justified Mr, 
Balfour's prayer tKat the achoolmaster 
might not spread his hiighting influence over 
the fair fields of English literature." (Mr. 
Bell had previonsly spoken almost ns strong- 
ly as Dr. Welldoii ahout the ignorance of 
English shown by ** Public School boys, 
even in the higher forma/") — Headmasters^ 
Conference of Dec- 1899. 



Sevex years after the Conference had almost 
imanioiously resolved that English ought to be 
properly taught — with very much the same re- 
sult which has generally attended the Platonic 
resolutions of this august Congress — Mr Bell 
finds it necessary once more to " call attention to 
the teachiog of English at Public Schools," In 
1899, as in 1892, it is agreed that matters are 
pretty well as bad as they can be, and yet doubts 
are again expressed lest the master, by interfer- 
ing, should uuiuLen Lion ally make things still 
vorae- 

There is a witty French comedy in which a 
doctor a wife tries to persuade her hushand that 
all his want of success comes from lus modeaty. 
Jf only he would push himself like other people, 
he would soon have a first-rat^ practice ! . . . . 
The (conversation passes on to the subject of 
their daughter, who has been looking thin and 
pale lately. *' Suppose "we send for a doctor ? '' 
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atigg-esta ihe lady naively, — " A doctor ? what do 
you call me then ? '* — " C^est plus fort qvie moi ! '^ 
siglia the poor wife under her lureath ; " even / 
can*t get up a belief in him ! *' So also it would 
Beem to be at the Conference. All are agreed 
that Mies Englieh le in a bad wny, but none of 
the family have any belief In Tir, Schoolmaster. 
The Headmaster of Bedford, in fact, is quite 
brutally sceptical. It is in such little incidental 
admigBtotkS as these that a real touch of nature 
crops up now and then among the inconcluaive 
commonplaces of the Conference, 

If Headraantere, then, are only sure that 
Eng-Iiah is ill, and by no meanfl sure how to 
help her, it may be worth while to see whether 
something could not be done on the common- 
aenae linea already suggested for French- Odc 
of the first steps would be to try and secure 
assistant masters who have a real knowledge of, 
and love for, their own language. If the half 
of what is commonly proclaimed in praise of 
Classical teaching were true^ then every man 
who had been a year or two io the Sixth afl a boy 
(and even the most definitely athletic ntasLera 
have nearly always been Sixth-Fonn boys) 
would have at least some knowledge of, and love 
for, not only hia mother tongue but also that 
which IB cotifesacdly one of the fincat literature* 
10 the world* This, however, is notoriously not 
so ; an exceptionally distinguished Claesical 
BchoW and Headmaster aadly owne that a 
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ClEiHdical traioing does nut necessarily turo out 
h\syA wbo know Eugliah ; and another very able 
scholar, a.t the same Conference, has to remind 
Ilia colleagues that "the first essential was that 
the masters themselves should have regard for 
E^nglish literature.'* Let Ueftdmasters, then^ !f 
they want !BngIish taught vitally, choose oien 
for whom their dv/n language nad literature 
have a real living interest. It is the fault of 
previous Headmasters if such men are rare : yet 
at the worst they are not so rare but that 
a Principal who really wishes for the article, 
and is willing to pay an adequate price for it, 
may find what he wants. When once a school 
has got a few men of thia sort, the Head has 
only to give them a free hand and allow their 
work to be tested at the end of term on their 
own chosen ground ; something hving and useful 
will soon enough be evolved. 

These however are only generalities : here 
again, it might be useful to give special experi- 
ences gainedj as the most vital experiences 
generally are, during years of a struggle to 
reconcile even modest ideals with very hard 
realities. Anyone who knows what Army 
teaching is, wiU agree that any method of 
impryvlog the boys' marks in English, without 
sacrificing educational priaciple» or embittering 
the pupils^ school hour^, is likely to have in it 
some seeds of adaptability to almost any circnm- 
stancesi 
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I ought to begin bj saving- tbat I have liad 
some real experience of teaching E^ngliali in tlie 
traditional way. I have mangled Shakespeare 
with a Classical Sixth and Lower-Fifth, and 
Burke with a few Modem-Side boys, and bad 
other similar eTperif!nci>s, Of these let^sons 
1 have recollections almost as unfavourable aa 
tho^^e of the boys themselves. The hopeless, 
uninterested faces rise up like ghosts in my 
memory as I write; and I am gflad to tura to 
something else. The first livino; En^liah lessons 
I ever took were evolverl from mj Anny 
drudcrery : and it is this particular Army 
experience, during which I have been fon:ed at 
different times to teach practically ever)-lhiDg 
myself except Science and fairly advanced 
Mathematics, that has convinced me of the 
serious misconception under which those men 
labour who attach every importance to the 
subject^ and scarcely any to the method. 

English composition is marked at one thousand 
for the Army, i>. half as much aa Latin or a 
Modern Language. Of these marks, five hun- 
dred are for Precis- writing, and live hundred for 
iLU Essay. ThcJi^e may not apem very encourag- 
ing- marks ; yet even for these it ia worth while 
to give the boys a good deal more practice in 
their own language than they get in the ortlinary 
Public School course- But the main diBieultica 
of getting an English hoy to write an essay are 
twofold ; he has neither thoughts to express, nor 
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language to express them iii< This is no doubt 
partly a matter of leinperaiiieut ; he is hoiiour- 
ablj uD^TiIling to matt; a fool of liliuself ; and 
kuowLUg thut Ills bent thoughts must be commoir- 
placc, his beat stjle faulty, he wtites as little as 
he possibly can. Itisia accordance ivtth this that 
iu Eugland the really solid and thoughtful hoy.'j 
often write very poor ei^Baye. The teacher ia 
therefore obliged to diacuaa the subject before- 
hand rrvd rtic^ with the class : but the boys, as a 
rule, only reproduce the eiact thongbta auggested 
to thenij with mure or less faulty and invohintary 
rariationSj so that, if those thoughts happened 
to be few, the essay ia correspondingly short; if 
fijlh the boy writes his obligatory three or four 
sheets on the first two or three points, and then 
dismisses the rest in half a page, in utter viola- 
tion of all proportion. Moreover, the necessarily 
discursive fashion in which the thoughts are 
hrougbt out to the claas by the master gives no 
suggestion of style. Lastlvj even such essays 
have alternately to make way for the more 
husineas-likej but less literary practice in Pn'cia- 
writing. It occurred to me, therefore, to coni- 
bine both these iu one ; to make my noraial 
lesson a sort of Pr^cis-essay, and only occasion- 
ally set a regular essay or a regular Prt^eis, I 
chose an interesting and well-written narrative 
episode, which I judged would take about half-- 
an-hour to read* This 1 read aloud slo^vly to 
the claas, allowing them to make notesj but 
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warning thctn that thej had better trust aa 
much aa possible to attention and to memory. 
In tlie second, half-hour thej wrote it out from 
their notes and their memoiy- In this way I 
found myself able to introduce them every week 
to a really first-rate passage of literature, full of 
human interest, and undeiilcd by formal gram- 
mar-questions or the thou sand-and-one pedantries 
of the usual class-Wok. The boys' business waa 
to absorb the author's facts and ideas sufficiently 
clearly for reproduction : and the style, as I had 
hoped, came of itself by unconscious imitation. 
It was alsOj (like a precis,) an admirable exercise 
in the selection of salient points, and in weldtug 
together into one barmonious whole a reproduc- 
tion which was necessarily very much condenwed 
from the original- The result was, that boya 
who had been unable to show up more than a 
page and a half of bad granunar for an 
essay, would now write twice aa much of tolerable 
English^ and with far less pain to themselves or 
to their master. Every aow and then, the master 
can even afford to dii^pense with the written num- 
mary, and spend the rest of the hour either in 
reading or in aaking questions aud appealing for 
criticisms. I have always since regretted that 1 
did not keep a summary which was once shown np 
to me of passages which I read from *' Tlie Man 
Born to he K.ing,^* including the deicription of 
Michael's ride to the Castle of the Rose. It 
was written by a boy in whom I had not pre- 
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V ion sly detected any special literary bent, a 
Mathematiciao who bad never ta.ktnvery kindly 
to hiE^ Latia : but it displayed an appreciation of 
sceaeryj of form and oultmrj quite remarkable in 
a boy of fifteen. There wiu* co slavish adher- 
ence to the language o£ the original, but all the 
salient features were described with a vividness 
and a picturesque variety o£ phrase which show- 
ed, that the boy had Been the whole thin^, in its 
natural colours^ as if it stood there before his 
bodily eyes. Thiie, almost by chance, one of the 
moat imgratefnl of my weekly lessons wa^ turned 
into the pleasanteat of all ; and, looking back, I 
found that two recollections of my own school- 
boy class-work stocd out more pleasantly than all 
the rest. One was the daily Bible-lesson : ten 
minutes or so of readino; vei'ses in turns round 
the claaa. The other was a weekly hour during; 
which we read in the same way longer extracts 
from the " Thousand and one GemB,^* and two 
or three books of Paradise Lost. There was no 
evening preparation to spoil the enjoyment of 
these lessons ; no examination ; nothing but the 
reading aloud with a few commentB from the 
Form master ; yet I cannot help thinking that 
much of this sank deeply, though partly uncon- 
sciously^ into the niinds of even the least atten- 
tive among ub. How many books, too, could be 
chosen for the younger boys which are not only 
masterpieces of literature, but of the deepest 
human interest as well ; Gulliver, Hobinaon 
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Crusoe, Don Quixote, even Pope'a Homer and 
Drj-den's Virgil, or better etill, the excellent 
modem proec translation a— wkat grown-up man 
13 there among ub who doGS not wiali be knew 
moTG of ibese booke ? I have heard it objected 
that suchlefiHons Are difficult to examine in at the 
end of the term: probably many men will doubt 
with me whether this is a disadvantage, and will 
ratLer catch at the chance of some lesson which 
may escape the clumsy touch of the examiner. 
If however it id felt that examinations are indie- 
pensable, and if (which I very much doubt) such 
lessens could not be examined in very nearly the 
ordinary way, then let the Scotch and German 
examination system be tried. Let Headmai^tera 
allow some capable assistant two free hours a 
week with even the most grovelling Modem-Side 
class, leaving him free to sail Avhithersoever the 
spirit shall waft him, and at the end of term to 
show off hifl boys' paces before the authorities in 
his own way, instead of submitting to sorae out- 
side examiner who may be mainly anxious to 
lind out what the boys do not know> Then, at 
the end of even a single year of such teaching, 
let him set those boys to write essays side by side 
with the parallel class on the Clasaical Side- — and 
I believe that our authorities would learu some- 
thing 03 yet undreamt of in their philoeophy- 

A auggeation of this kind is of course very 
Biraple— even crude — and I only put forward 
that which happened to myaelf aa a real experi- 



. 
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ence within its own naiTow limits. Bui of one 

thing I feel quite sure ; thai if we want the boys 
taught real Englisli, not crain-Euglislij in u way 
thorouglily suitt^d to Fublic-SL^hool traditions, it 
muat be tlooe by aUoiviu^ men who are seriuualy 
iotei'eeted in the subject to work on their own 
lines, afid by comparing from year to year the ex- 
perience o£ thefie men. Nothing can be more 
ludieronely ineffective tban tke present attitude 
of the Headmasters, of whora, as the Journal of 
£dnvntioii remarks, "no one [in 1892] suggested 
any plan for the atTimis and Ryslematic &tndy of 
English through out the whole school.'' In 
1899, again, the paper printed and circulated 
by order of the Confcrenee was baaed on the 
assumption that " boys of twelve or fourteen 
who have learned Latin ... - know something 
of the elementary facts of grammar*' : yet this 
assumption is contrary to the opinion expressed 
very strongly at the Conference of seven years 
before by the Heiidmasters of Harrow and 
City of London School, and imphed at least by 
other speakers. Feeble attempts were also 
made to sihifttbere^poosibility upon the Prepara- 
tory Schools, or even upon the parents ! How 
heavr thai responsibility is, I have tried to show 
in Appendix E. There the reader may find, 
among other interesting doeumeuts, specimens of 
the work of a man who, after some years at a 
great school, entered the Army without belag 
able to epell th« Oolage or astabliahnieut where 
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lie waa taught, the beutiful litriture wlilcb was 
supposed to form the backbone of bis edueatioE, 
the Great Bviton of which he is a distinguished 
ornament, or the caTilrj and the gunpouder with 
which he ia brought into dailj profeaaional 
contact. The very authorities of Altlcrshot, 
hardened though they must he, have been 
obliged to Tnfl,ke special complaints on thia 
subject to the Secretary of State for War. (See 
Appendix E,) 

Nor are matters mended hj the examinations 
in English Language and Literature (so-called) 
arranged by such bodies, for inatance, aa the 
London University- Mr. Eve has veiy rightly 
said of their Matriculation papers that they 
" neither foster fluency and accuracy in Engltah 
writing nor inspire love of literature:" a 
criticism echoed by an equally competent 
authority in the Journal of Ediicatwn (1891, p, 
13). I happen to have a London Matriculation 
English paper done a few months after the 
examination by s, boy who had passed in the 
First Division. He apologized for having already 
forgotten a great deal of his cram-work : yet 
even so I was surprised to aec the amouut of 
abstruse and perfectly useless knowledge which 
be displayed in matters of formal grammar : be 
knew, for instance, ej^actly how many vnrioua 
ways there are o£ pronouncing the vowel o in 
English, and was ready with an example of 
cachj duly leomt by beurt: for other equally 
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arbitrary and far more intricate quefitioDS be 
bad cut-and-dried answers readj. But of tbe 
few connected sentences ■which occurred in his 

answers (the most part conaiating to a great 
extent of disjointed word^) a good proportion 
were clumsily expressed ; and there were eight 
spelling mistakes in only seven pagea of am&Il 
qn&i-to paper, not elosely written \ viK t Briton 
(for Britain), ehespj whtras, cniwissevry pianTio, 
meershaHittt baioon^ anomalous. The cram of the 
literature paper has killed in him all real taste 
for literature ; and, in sober earnest, I believe 
that tbe net educational result of all his work at 
this subject bas been somewhat less than nothing. 
Both for practical and for literary purposes, I 
would far rather bav<! a boy who had spent all 
those hours bird's-nesting instead. This is the 
kind of thing that thoroughly juetifiea Mr- 
Balfour's fears for English literature at English 
schools. 

Vet just think for a moment of the deep 
humiliation to our educational authorities implied 
by aucb fears, echoed as they are by Head- 
masters themselves I Imagine any other body 
of '' specialists *' in a similar puaition^a bt of 
engineers, for loatance, who have been trying to 
make an engine go, first by years of masterly 
inactivity, then by meeting and passing a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it must be made to go, but 
nobody knows bow to start it; until at laat, 
seven years later, they assemble again about the 
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tinginc^ a similar resolution is passed, and one 
Bpccialist wiser than tho rest undertakes actLiftllj 
to mate tbe thing move. He boldlj- advances 
to seizG a lever, but is checked hy a yell of 
ng-onised fear from the bystanders. . , . "Just 
you take your blighting hand off tbat th^^re 
engine. , . . Take it off, T say!" _ . . And 
the bold engineer atepa down abashed, while the 
meeting unanimously resolves to print and circu- 
late bia paper of suggestions on " How the 
engine might have been made to move." What 
13 our system worth, i£ after all these years we 
are sure of nothing but tiiia^ that Schoolmaster 
Log is a less evil than Schoolmaster Stork ? In 
all other countriesj the teaching of the mother 
tongue has for generations been carefully organ- 
ized, as it might long ago have been organized 
in England : but our best meu of past genera- 
tioDs have been mesmerized by the beHef that 
the real road to English lies through Latin. So 
long as the scheme of Classical studies was so 
loose that a boy was given a weekly whole holi- 
day to write a Latin theme in, and actually spent 
raoet of that day in reading Byron, Scott, or the 
more modern uovel, it was possible even for the 
most keijnaightcd observers to believe ld this 
theory : but the gradual tighteoing of school 
organization, and the elimiaatLon ol: theae idle 
houra from the boys' curriculum, have led to re- 
BultB in English which can no longei* be blinked 
by iirat-tate Clasacal teacliera. The fact is, that 
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English was absorbed by the bojs under the old 
Classical cumciilum exactly as arsenic is absorb- 
ed nowadays by the unwary beer-drinker ; it 
crept in through a fault in the process; and^. as 
the most improved, modern machinery eliminates 
all such, byc-products, t.licrcfoi'C thoee who ivant 
their pupils to loam English have at last resized 
that the subject must he taught directly, but are 
paralysed now by theauddeniiessof the discovery, 
heretical ns tbe ide& has hitherto been to the 
orthodox Classical creed*. Yet all that ig 
needed, even now, is that each Headmaster 
should face the problem for himself in grinn 
earnest, without allowing- himself to be discour- 
aged by the now patent errora of the past or 
prejudiced against the importunate claims of the 
presentv If, when he is given a free hand and a 
fair field, the better Public School assistant can- 
not evolve some way of teaching English with- 
out '■ blighting*' the boya, then let ua frankly 
abandon the idea of teaching anybody anything ; 
let us set the boys to play all day, and at least 
be merry with them until some sterner nation 
comes and licks ub up like the grass of the field. 
Only, whatever we do, let us not poison this 
subject to the boys by insisting on beginning with 

*A very curioaa indication of tliia dawaiug couBciouRneaa 
LQtbE luiudH of CJvil ^rvioti CnmLaUaiuuui'a tu&y beu^erved 
by oompftrrng purngrnphB 134, 164), 187, 171, 172, J^ml 107^ f>f 
Lord Sandhuret'a CcEDTnittca'a Report!, and rending iH^tween 
tlie Uiiea. 1 have discuH^d the couiiexiDii betwetiL CIosbiob 
aud Eugliflh mure FuUy iu Appendix E. 
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grammar, whilt; tliey are still ignorant, or onlj 
vaguely conscious, of the meaning' of a very 
large proportion of coninnon literary irords in 
tbeir own tongue. Lot it be insisted that we 
begin at tbo right end, and tba,t the boy aball 
have heard read in class, or read hunBcli^ a great 
deal of good English before we compel him to 
dissect it. 1 do not think I h&ve ever seen the 
eafte against English grammar bo well put as in 
the following sentence from an essay by a very 
able and thoughtful Classical master, whose long 
experience has brought him indepeudently to the 
conviction that we must teach English more 
simply and naturally than at present. " Wbile 
'some natural tears' are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of all grammar lessons, there is a reason 
why they are not worth drawing forth in con- 
nexion with English. English grammar^ so far 
aa it is not mere Dryasdust lore, consists of 
analysis. The simple part of this is so simple 
that an intelligent boy can learn it all in two or 
three hours ; the hard part is so hard as to be 
beyond his gra^p ; and he quite rightly jibs at 
it ... . What boys do care for in literature ia 

the human and mora] interest Let ua be 

content if boya leave school with a conviction 
that there ia enjoyment to be had out of books, 
and an impression that certain authors are the 
right men to go to for it." 



Chapteb XIII. 

EDtrCATIONAL REFORM A 
NATIONAL DUTY, 



"First, we do amiea to spend seven or eight 
years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might he 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year. And that which casta our pro 
licicncy therein so much behind is , . . partly 
in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty 
wits of children to compose themes, verses, 
jind orations, which are the acts of ripest 
judgment, and the final work of a head 
filled by long reading . - . , These ai-e not 
matters to be wrun^ from poor striplings, 
like blood out of the nose, or the pkickiiig 
of untimely fruit ; besides the ill habit 
which they get of wretched barbariaing 
against the Liatin aod Greek idiom with 
their untutored Anglic ifima, odious to be 
read, and yet not to be avoided w^tho^lt a. 
well-contitKied and judieious eonveraing 
among pnre authors, digested, which they 
scarce taste." — Milton* Tractate on Edu- 
cation. 
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I AM now at the end of ray task^— the dissection 
of a festering sore, for it is no lese, in our bodjr 
Bcholastic. 1 have cut as deeply as I could, thor- 
oughly agreeing ivith one charnpion of the present 
system that what we want is "more facts," and 
wishing to meet the reproach (however unde- 
served) from another, that the critic '* gives 
no facts in support of his rflndom indictment." 
None are really in such a good position to chtain 
ioformation as theae very men who complain of 
the absence of facts, while for generations their 
compeets abroad have been experimenting* 
obaerviog, classifying with the patient skill of 
tine scientists.' Yet^ even as things Gtand, 
there is plenty of light to be thrown on 
the subject by those who are willing to tell 
frankly all that they know- — or rather, all that 
can be told in print. If I were at perfect 
liberty to give all the facts that i know — or if, 
without respect of persons, some Government 
educational detective were to make a sudden 
raid upon one of our Public Schools, listening 
to the Modern Language lessons, empowered to 
impound and examine all exercises be found 
there, and to test the teacher's own knowledge of 



"Tboae wtn are iatereated to bgc bowpstiently and intelli- 
gently Gcnuiuiachalftatic authorities conduct now GMpoKmcDtfl, 
anil try ikt evtry mcinient tn keep nbreaat i»f the times, ahoulci 
rcAil the account of the birtJi of the AUoha ayfltem m pp. 
201 aq. of ■' Special Reports." Vol. Ill, and of the Frantfort 
BjBteui at py. 401 bij^ of ths sudb volume. 
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the language he was profesBiDg to teach— then I 
tliink there n't>uld lie an ead for ever of all 
question aa to the existence and extent of tlje 
evil, and the whole country would feelure»l inter* 
eat in working outaome remedj. Our atateauien 
do alreadj to eome extent reolize the present state 
oi things : !Lord Salishury iu ofBee pleads 
almost as definitely ae Lord Hosebetj in 
opposition for some real adaptation of Public 
School education to Modem reijuii-eniente : and 
Lord George Hamilton, in his reply to Lord 
Kelvin's deputation (Times, FeK 10, 1901) took 
occasion to pass a strong criticism upon our 
present ajstem. The very military authorities 
are driven to cumplaiii of the ill-educated mater- 
ial they receive : aod beneath even the sober and 
official language of Mr. Mtchad Sadler we may 
trace the conviction that our English education 
faUs to make the heat of the average boy {" Spe- 
cial Reports '' Vol. lIL,p. 124), PeraoDally, if I 
had a boy for whose educatiott I was responsible, 
and were given a free choice among our Schoola 
— rich aud aristocratic, or modern and pushing 
— 1 do not know off-hand whither I could send 
him to eusni-e his learning a reasonable amount 
of English and the real use of a angle Modern 
Language- It is very probable that sneh a 
Bohoul does exist here and there : all I say 
is tlialj with a wider experieuce than most 
schoolinaaterHj I could not at present lay my 
finger upon auch a one. 
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Is rt not plain that the old order of things has 
already broken down ? Must wg nurse our dead 
ideals until we can bear them no longer for very 
putrefaction, and until the contagion bred by 
the corpse has stricken evea the healthy among 
lis ? Those who resist reform nre those -who 
were at school twenty, thirty, forty years ago ; 
and who cry paeaionately to the learning they 
have loved '' To me, fair friend, you never cao 
be old ! " It L9 generous to see nsthing: bat 
an undying spirit in that which we love; and 
yet, in practical life, it may be dangerous to 
shut our eyes to the body in which it was once 
clothed. Classical learning i^ already far differ- 
ent from what it was even twenty-five years ago. 
Then, the system sat loose on us ; the clever 
Leys had plenty of leisure to learn by themselves, 
while the dull Had more freedom from the 
treadmill. Nowadays, every moment is counted ; 
a boy may, as of old^ be eaten up with idleneBS, 
yet he must make more pretence of work, attend 
diligently in the Temple of Learring, and kt^ep 
hia eyes open during the sermon, even though 
his heart be overflowing not with devotion but 
with curses- The taskmaster has grown more 
vigilant. Ilia syetem more irou-bound and inexor- 
able ; the stupid boy, who was in the old days 
only sTip/'f/sfd to roll the rock of Siayphue for 
six or seven hours a day, is now compelled to do 
BO in fact. The clever bo^s, on the other hand, 
have to swa,llow their master^s Bpoon-meat or 
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none at all ; eome of tkcm are even stuiFed out 
of their teacher's cteek, as the Brobdingnagian 
TOoakej' fed Gulliver, Hence a generation is 
growing up in whicb the clever boys are apt to 
be prematiirely blasts with artilicitLl learning, 
and the rest contemptuous of the enemj who 
laid so blighting: a hand on their gt)lden days of 
boyhood, and is now seen by the grown-up man 
to be a mere toothless mumbling giant like Pope 
and Pagan, Add to these the men who grow 
up from below into our Parliament or into other 
stations of wealth and influence— product e o£ a 
eyatem which haa thrown open to the people 
almost simultaneously 2. superficial Board- 
School education and something hke Universal 
Suffrage — men who have every temptation to cry 
with the Lincolnshire farmer of Mozley'e re- 
miniscences "Eddication! why, if Td "ad a 
gentleman's eddicaticu, I shouldn't "a died worth 
a 'undred pounds 1 " Look closelj at all these 
changes in the 'fair friend, who never shall be 
old ' — study the late Bishop of London's article 
on the Modern English disbelief in kuowledge — 
aud see whether you cauuot put two and twtj 
together, A few generations more, and the nation 
will feci towards education as the French 
before the Revolution felt towards their re- 
ligion — no longer able to believe in tbo one 
particular form who^e hollownosB ie at last too 
patently visible, and yet incapable of grasping 
any other form owing to the infinite pains which 
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the authorities liad takea for geuerationa to dis- 
credit all that was not <j£ theu- own manufacture. 
It ia idle to pretend that the whole blame of 
this can rest with the schoolmastersp As Canou 
Ljttletoo very truly sajs, whatever the parents 
really insist upon, the echoolm actors tniist io the 
end consent to dot and if the public would 
but make up its own mind, look carefully into 
the mttttpr, insist on probing scandala to the 
bottom and on demanding such immediate 
reforms as cannot be proved to endanger thft 
peculiarly national and in mauy ways excellent 
cooatitution of our schools — if only the public, 
taking the matter seriously, would do this, then 
vre should certainly see all the worst abuses 
i-eformed in a few years. Yet large numbers of 
parents are conteat to pay their fee and trouble 
themselves no further about the beys' schooling ; 
and masters have often very juat occasion to 
remark that a good deal more of real sympathy 
and thoughtful care is bestowed upon the lad 
at his Public t^chool than by his owq fathen 
But, after all, the careful parents are the large 
majority ; ouly, as busy men, they allow them- 
selves to be easily persuaded that it is merely 
their own ignorance of technicalities^ of what 
can be done and what cannot, that luakes the 
present state of things seem so unsatisfactory- If 
tlie average parent could but be convinced that tliia 
IS not so : that in fact the schoolmafitci-s who 
are moat familiar with the technicalities o£ 
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their professiou are thoae most willing nowadays 
to admit that wliat is done iti CretmaNv, Switzer- 
land, and Kollaud, might very wellj wltli piijper 
modiEcatioug, be doue in England : that la 
ahort ^' the stupid word, Itnpoaaible/* was never 
lees jufltified than in tlve present case, -then the 
battle would be won. More than two hundred 
Y&&rB ago, Andrew Marvell had already noted 
the characteristic of those typical Britons who 
though not " forward to apeak/* nor quick to 
catch at new things, weigh heaviest after all in 
the political acale : — 

Candidly credulona for once, xjaj twice ; 
Btit ante the dftpil cannot cheAt them ttiT-jca, 



The main question at present is not one of 
conflicting ideals (though that liea always in the 
background J, but aimply of honest method- 
Our weakness Ues not ao much in the things we 
teach or leave untaught, aB in our method of 
teaching them. Our class-work ia too often not 
akilled workmanship, but mere botching, en- 
tailing the minimuni of trouble to the master, and 
the maximum to the boy- If the thing were 
managed by skilled workmen alone, a class of 
pupik might be turned out knowing more thau 
our present hoys, with little more than half 
their present expenditure o£ time and nerve- 
force in flchool. The one great desideratum at 
the present moment ia that all authorities should 
acoept as a hard and fast rule the maxim that 
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whatever is done must he done tliomughly and weU^ 
and abould be ready to subordinate all other 
considerations to that rule> 

The application of this to our Armj^ problem 
is obvious- Oiir future officeiSj at the age o£ 
eighteen, must know really well one or two sub- 
jects of special importance to their future 
career — eapoeially Matheraatice a.nd at least one 
Modem Language, In Germany, this creates 
no dilfic^dtT ', for the normal well-educated boy 
leaves his school with this eriuipment as a matter 
of coiirae.* With us, it at once creates tlie 
neceaaity of separate education for Army hoys, 
since a normal pupil might easily attain great 
distinction in Classics while remaining extremely 
ignorant both of Mathematics and of French- 
And this separate education, which (unless we 
are to be content with the ill-educated officers of 
the past) is a fundamental necessity of the case, 
at once trenches upon our ordinaiy currictJum. 



'I oaght perhaps to add tare th&t tlie German boy iiuItQeM 
toviLFcIa tlie oppoiita 4irRB<iviLiita:gt^ tn ours — that of having 
acquired boo much booklearniDg for hU age— and to obeerve 
Bxpreesly. what perhapB I have only implied in other pUcra, 
that I ahould bu the Jabt to HdvooaCe s. bliud [iiiitati{>a of th« 
Gemian syHtt^m. I do not think that uuybodj^ wbo fotlawB 
carefully my actual flUggeatiDDH oan rend into them any don^r 
of Adding to the boy^B burden of work. On tbe conti'&ry^ 1 
bGlievB that] evtiu heie In England we glvv uur boys too monh 
bram ffork^ and that one of tbe moiit neceaury refomii ia to 
save the hoys from unneceasaiy brain-waBte by introducing 
more akilfnl taachera with hetter methoda^ and by organiBiiig 
a Bimpler curriculam. 
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The boy, at the age when he begins to work 
seriously for the Army, has learnt nothing 
(except possibly his Classicfi) on any steady, 
consistent, far-sighted system : he has been 
taught by fita and starts, with interruptionSj 
repetiticns, inconsistencies too many and too 
serious to he credible to those who do not know 
these things by experiencCp His French master 
has turned aside from French to try and teach 
htm Geography ; his History teachers have 
twitched him back from the Great Rebellion to 
the Conquest, from the Conquest by a leap of 
eight hundred years to Victoria : reigns and 
even centuries ore hopeleasly jumbled together 
in his brain. He has now to struggle not only 
with ignorance but with a world of confused and 
false ideas ; under the wisest ayatem, he will 
find it hard to learn a few eubjects thoroughly 
before he leaves school ; and for those subjects 
he will want all the time that is left. He cannot 
leam those subjects well and keep up his Latin 
at the same time — I mean o£ course the ordinary, 
not specially gifted, boy. It is not credible that 
the nation will allow him to enter the Army 
with any slighter equipment of Mathematics, 
French, and English than that which he possesses 
even now : yeteveu now, as our very Headmasters 
confess, that equipment costs too much time and 
energy to allow of his learning his Latin properly. 
Therefore any Army curricidum which, under the 
present organization of our Public Schools, 
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reposes on the principle ol cotopuls*jry Latin, ia 
a necessarily rotten curriculum, cumbiniug, as 
Dr- Jamea aays, the minimum of useful with the 
minimum of literary knowledge* 

It is idle to eay that an education without 
Latin is do education for an officer and a gentle- 
man. It is the education of a Wellington and 
a Nelson, and hundreds more whom we should 
be glad to have at the present day. Neither an 
officer nor a gentleman needs to have learnt 
many things ; but those he should have learnt 
welh 

An Army Class purged of unwilling Latin 
scholars Jtod enabled to devote full time to the 
mastery of a few aubjecta would be the most 
valuable object lessen that our Public School- 
masters could have under their eyes. Officered 
by able men, it would develope new and more 
natural methods of teaching, which would react 
most beneficially on the Glasaical Side* There 
ig no harm in autiquated methods, unless they 
are artificial : but in that case any change is to 
be welcomed which promises the introduction of 
new blood. And oiu- present Classical methods, 
artificial even for the dead languages for which 
they have been invented, are terribly crippling 
for everything else- They trust far too much to 
mechanical processes, far too little to the boy's 
natural talent of assimilation which often helps 
him more than anything forced upon him 
from without, le our bodily growth the lesa 
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real and valuable because we cannot tell how we 
grew, and perhaps even did su in defiance of our 
doctors ? If a boj' learuii, uehher lie nor liis 
master can tell how — and )-et he doea learn — is 
this to be damned as parrot-leamirg ? Are we 
to admit no proceBaea aa acientiiic and logical 
but those which can bo expreesod in worda 
clumsy at the best ?* And if, inetead of saying 
to our pupils: ^* You shall learn in nur way, or 
not at all," we took more pains to study how the 
boy's own nature impels him to Iparn, and to 
follow that hne po far as it did uot conflict with 
other more important principles, might not he 
then leave echool a wiser boy, and we have 
proved onrselves wiser men ? The German 
aptitude for commerce, as Mr. Sadler rightly 
pointa out (" Special Reports/' vcL iiij p. 249), is 
a b^e-prodnct of their school system; they 
haveaimed at an ideal education, followed this aim 
straightforwardly and patiently ] and in produc- 
ing pupils taught on ideal principles they have 
also produced men splendidly e([uipped to dis- 
pute with other nations the commerce of the 
world. For even their ideal work has been done 
thoroughly, and names have not been allowed to 
take the place of things. I am far from holding 
up this curriculum, which seems to me neces??ary 
at present to out Army hoys, as a model curricu- 
liun Id the abstract ; and yet, reduced to reason 
within it-a own narrow limits, and worked by liv- 
' This question ia dealt with more f^y in Appendix G. 
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iDg teacheri, it aii^ht well prove a source of 
most valuable instruction, Veiy few of ua are 
Qtiakera ; we kaow that the tenets o£ the 
Society of Friends, in some respects bo broad, 
ore in others strangely narrow ; yot what body 
ao numerically amall haa ever done more to 
leaven the whole life of our country than theae 
thoroughly honest men who have kept *« true to 
their own principles? A rational Army curric- 
ulum would import a much-needed element into 
Public School life : and the nation will be 
Btraogely iil-advised if it attempts to reform the 
Army without beg^inning here, at the very 
foundation ; or i^ on the other hand, it allows 
itself to be diverted from its refiolution of un- 
gpariug reform by a laudable but entirely mistaken 
fear of harming those Schools to which it owes, 
on the whole, eo much. 



APPENDIX A, 

Resultt of Modern Language teaching in English 
Schoale compared vrith Re&ulU Ahroa^d* 



Ths first fact to whioh I refer in my text iqob follows, 
I chose an average ' proae ' done by a candidate who, 
a few weeks later, paaaed into S&Ddhuratp This 
candidate obtained thirt^'-BiK per cent of the pOBaible 
t<jba] ill French — that is, higher marks than fourteen 
per c^nt of the other succesaful candidates (Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich together), and more than 
twice the marka which one of these ofataiaed. This 
' prose ' I aent for comparison to two of the most 
distinguished authoridea oin Modem Language 
teaching in Gerniftny : to Geheimrath W. Miincli, 
Professor of Pedagogy at Berlin, and Professor 
Morsbach, Director of the Seminary at Gottingen. 
These gentlemen, who may roughly be waid to repre- 
Eent the ^Advanced' and tbe 'ClasHLcaU schooU of 
Modern Language teaching respectively, have been 
chosen for their present high position, according to 
the By stem iiiuversal in Germany, on acconni of 

their diEiinction in botli the practical and the theo- 
retical branch en of their profession, Geheiinrath 
Miinch's answer was as follows. " I should say that 
a boy of twelve or thirteen years would be able to do 
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the Bort of ^teoimen in qneBtioD^ after he has been 
learning Freacb for two or two and a half yeara, 
■with four OT five leaaotia a week : in aome caaea, 
earlier. Probably most of our boys would write 
witt more graroroatical correotneflB^ but their vooa- 
bulary might prove in some points deficient,'* Pro- 
fessor Morsbach, answering independently at the 
Bame time, writes '^The piece was given to boya of 
(Jnteraecuiida of the GiJttiugeu Oymnaaium, with a 
better result than that of the EngltBh boy," The 
Gymnaaium is of course mainly a Ola«ifical aohool, 
and the boys of Untorsecunda would avenige about 
twelve and a half years. The French of the prose in 
qucfltion will be found — -with others which are 
Bufficient to prove that T might easily havp chosen a 
more unfavourable example — on p. 258. lheregive(for 
the coQvenifiuca of the parent who may not feel able 
to go into th« detudti of Frenub gniuimar), the 
English which it was Giippoaed to repreB9ntT falsified 
and difltorted wherever, and as fai- as possible to the 
same degree aa, the pupil had falsified the French. I 
may add that this candidate volunteei^ed to me, after 
some months at the R.M.O-i that he was hlcely to 
know rather leas French when he got his comrninaion 
than when he pasatd into Sandhurst : and that 
others whom I have si need quefltioned, both at 
Woolwich and at Sandhurst, bear precisely the same 
testimony. 

'*At seven o'clock after the noon on the 9th of 
March the [wrong gender] express carries ua i^otcfc 
towards Nice. This is a halves piiat nine in the 
morning when we re^vih Marseille. For the first time 
within m^ life T decree the spb. Utider a glontied 
fiun, it apears before rae in all its majestique and 
Bereine beauty, and from Marseille to Nice we edge 
its ed^es beautiful. I f^annot draw (>aaily my eyen 
from Ibis M editerranee, nccr somp biue of jeirela of 
which the aznr of the sky — of the sky of souC — ia 
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crpabed pale. [Le. " I cou hardly tear myaalf a^aj 
from thiR Mediterraiies.nf beajda whosB sappliire-bhie 
the izure of the sky — of the Southern aky — h^owb 
pale/'] At tfie [wrong gender] bottom of the [should 
be a\ bay, Nice apeara. Beautiful and majestiqiie, 
surrounded by luouutams, she atretchea towai-ds Ik's 
[wrong gender] aea which are at her feet." 

My second quotation in Chapter I ia from a fipeech 
bj Captam Betliell, reported in the 7'mf* of Feb. 
2r>tb, 1691. CaiiUin Bethell^ Btiong atatamenb 
elicited no protAst from either side ; the Timta mads no 
comment, either officially or through any eorreapondent ; 
and, so far aa if know, only the JournfU of Education 
(JIarch 1891) picked out the incident a^ signilicani of 
^what piactical men think of oar Modem Language 
teaching. 

Let us take now the evidence of English educational 
experts Enquiries lately made, under Govemment 
auspicea, among the Heddmastera of our Prejianitory 
Schools, hn.?e alioited tke most plain-Bpoken condemn- 

atiouB of the results of PuVilic School French teaching. 
" Unless French ia doDe thoroughly in Public Schools, 
I doubt if it is worth giving much time to it in 

Preparatory Schoolsj" writea one Head master : and 
another^ " Kh things Aro jit ppeflflnt, the percentage ift 

very small of boys with a good Preparatory and 
Public School education who can read a French book 
or write a French letter." A third, again. ^"I should 
like to do moro, tut it [the French taught] would only 
be forgotten, with the present arrangementa at most 
Public Schools " [Board of Education Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects. Vol. VI, pp, 3^5, ^36.] 

The Priiicijial of Ntwnhain College deplores that 
*^so few of our boya iind girls leave school able to 
re^d French and German with ease." — (Modern Lan- 
guage Association Conference. Dec. 1896.) Yet the 
power of reading a language is u far lower step than 
tbo power of writing or speaking it^ 
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Agiun, we have the most definite evidcnco from tlie 
Headmasters themselves. In 1881, tbe Headmaster 
of Marlborough, in the name of the whole Conference, 
replied in the following words to an official intimation 
from the W&r office that the ataudard oi French for 
Militarv entrance examinutioti^ would soon bs raised ; 

'^Ina Public School the conditiona of life and cJass 
teaching are Huob au to make a truiniDg in colloquial 
French practically impoaaible : oa ehis point the 
evidence of the raoiBt experienced Headmaslei-a ia moat 
oonyincing," ( ^^ Report of Committee on Army 
Examinations.'' Blue Book, 1894. p. 198). 

Here ia the English side of the picture : take now 
the foreign aide. 1 quote again from another Gov- 
eminent Report. (Board of Education^ Special 

Report, Vol. 11.) Miss J. D, Montgomery at 
Amaterdam ■* heard an English leason to boys of 
thirteen or fourteen who also had learnt less than a 
year : " these boys wore taught converaationai 
English, '^ T anked the boys one or two queHtioca, and 
several were able to answer quite correctly." (p. 678) 
Again (p. 6T7) at the Hague: '^I heard a quite 
admii'able lesfion in Enghsh to girls who had only 
learnt about eight njonthe, aud had made astoniahijin 

progreBB. . . . The teacher apoke English entirely." 
The reader who wishes to know what is being done in 
Germany should refer to the admirable articles of 

Mr. Fabian Ware in the Eduoatioa Dep»rtmont*B 
*^ Special Reports on Modern Language teBdhing." 
(1?99, Sid.) : he will sen there what pains our oooi- 
merciftl i-ivala take to insist on the teacher's i^olloquial 
command of the forsigiL languages, and on the 
maximuju of oolloquiat teaching in claae. In the 
Journal of Education, again, for April 1892, is a 
very intereatiog article expressing the surprise of an 
English reaidpnt at Wii-shaden who found that a class 
of hoya averaging lesi* than twelve years of age, who 
had only Btudied English a few monthoj " oould 
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understand questions I asked them on oertain picturea 
emiiloyecl by the maater, and could ftoawer in very 

well -pronounced English At the end of a 

conrse of teaching of this nature, the boj^ are able to 
carry on a conversation fairly- , . . uor Jmvi- they, as 
ia so often the cnse, to begin a oonvereational course 
of lessons after leaving the school/^ Tbia was nt a 
BealEcbale, answering to the Modern Side of an 
English School. 

Perhaps ilxn etrongcfit teetinionj of all ia tbat 
borne by Mr. Michael Sadler at pp. 214, 215, of 
"Special Reporta" Vol. Til. He found Classical 
Sixth-Form boys at Hamburg wlio could read a 
diillcuU English clmpter at sight into German^ follow 
an addrostf which Mr. ?^dlDr afterwards gave thorn in 
English, and who *^afterwards acquitted themselves 
most creditably in English conversation/' They had 
beon only two years at English. : French they had iearnt 
for six years, and therefore knew better. It is literaKy 
true to say (hat thprflore fiTst- rate schools in England in 

which bali the masters who teach the Modern 
Languages would not be able to acquit themaelvea so 
well in French and German aa iheae German school- 
boya did in Englieb and French, To these inatanoea, 
which might be multiplied ad mfinUnrn, I will add 
on© from my own experience, not at Frankfort, 
(which I visited in the first year of Hhe Frankfort 
System,') but at BerliB, where the ctrcumfctances were 
far less favourable to the thorough teaching of FrGneli. 
Thiti wa3 at a Gymnasiuu], to which the late Herr 
Georg von Bunsen introdnced me with the warning 
that I BhoaliP BuU ^Ujc^^iaeaical school of the ex- 
ti-eme&t typo. Here I followed the teaching of a 
class averaging fdightly over twelve years. After 
about twenty minutes' work in German, ali the rest 
was done in French. The master spoke French 
alone, the boys held up their hands to answer, and he 
tested them by oaiiing upon them at random. At 
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least two-thirclB of the cIokb foliuwed whnl lie said in 
Frenah, and of thofie {[uife one half Hoewured also in 
French, tte other half taking their option of answer- 
ing in the mother tongue. Yot thiR man had sixty 
boys in hia class: while any reapectfible English 

school ifi mtbei' HHhameit now&iliLy» of huvlcg ao luanj 
fls forty. I hnve Been very few niBt.hodii used in 

German achoole which couH not be used, inutatii 
•ptuiandu^ in England : and I believe that all 
Englishmen who have followed these methods nbroftd 

\7ill agreo with m© in aaying that neai'lr ull tho 

difference in results between English and Germad 
teaching is owing to their superior organization and 
method. 

We have indeed many yeara^ neglect to make up 
for. Here is an instimco supplied to me by my old 
Headmaster, the Revd. W. S, Grignon, whora I have 
not on3y to thank for intereHting information on thia 
Hpecial subject^ but to whom, as I very gladly seize 
this occasion of teatifying, I owe & deep debt of 
gratitude from my aehooMjiys. *' One day," writes 
Mr. Grignon, "now more than thirty veal's ago, I was 
standing in front of one of the hotels st the top of 
Mount FilalUHj ivbeu h German bey, — not more tfjau 
fourteen years o]d, I should say — came iip to me and 
l>egan talking in very gf>od French about the yiev 
then before \\% the route his party hod taken to that 
pointT etc.H etc. I recognized at ooce that he was not 
French by hia pronunciationf which was, howover, by 
no means bad ; and 1 guensfd that he was a German. 
1 found on enquiry that he had learned his French 
entirely at a day-school in his native town somewhere 
in Wiirttembergj and had never lieen for a day eveir 

in any French- speaking country. I afterwards met 
at the table d'h6(e his faEiher, mother, and sister 
Not one of the three knew more than a few words of 
French ; so evidentiy the boy had had no exceptioiml 
Bdvantages at home." 
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It aboulJ bfT noted tbat thia e^cperienoe happened 

some ten vwirs hpfore the HeflrltnMtGi-s' Conft»reno© 
met the requeat from the War Office for colloi]|uifll 
teaching m our Schools with ttuit flat '^nonpossuDiuB" 
which I have quoted just above. 



APPENDIX E, 

ffoTtubora ver»tta Foreign MasUra. 

On this ]>oint, aa on several others, perhaps the moat 
convincing argument is also the aintpleat. All other 
civilized nutione but our^olvaa have given up tke 
foreign kngimge master, after a long tiiai, and in the 
cose of Germany at least, aiter careful conipariaona 
instituted between the results obtained by the foreigner 
und thoae obtuined by the Uomeborn master. In 
England dlsOi with the real Lmprovement in results of 
the last fifteen yeara or so, there haa been -i. corres- 
ponding teadency to commit the boys to Engliah 
hands. Tim is more especially the case in the best 

HchooU ; the foreigner- flourLaheH jLt present abore oU 
in those lower-grede schoola and ' private ac&demiea ' 
wkere it is thought necessary for advertisement's sake 
to have a master who puts ^ Mons. ' before hia name. 

The opinions of Gorman apecialistH on this subject 
ara vory ably represented, as I have menlioned abovoi 
by Mr. Fabian Ware. (Special Reports on Modem 
I Language teaching. *'The Prussian Teacher" pp. 

I 540 foil. ; '^Prankfurt a/U." pp. 46Ci, 459), I wiU 

I here aiuiply aunimarlze Mr. Ware's report. 

I Sxperimtnta, pr^icticul and (u^ientifit;, which have 

I been made to compare the t^?o classes of teachere, 

^^ have led the anthorities to the conclnaion that the 

^^^ native *'was able to arrive at better results in every 
^^H rwpect/' Thia fdct in traced to the following reasons, 
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(i) that the foreiguer finds it harder to beep diaci- 
pline ; (ii) that his greater command of the languuge 
doefi not make up for his ignorance of the atepa bj 
vbich be acquired it ; and (iii) it is not the best for- 
eign teacher, aa a rale, who goea abroad, so that {t.g.) 
the Eit^tish teacher in Geruiaoj is pretty uure to be 
personflllj inferior to his coUoftiJues who remain to 
teach in England. 

As a matter of fact, German authorities are quite 
aware how many of their own teachers have learned 
their English in English echoola and at the eKpenee of 
English boys: this knowledge once acquired, the heat 
nearly always go back to turn it to use in Germany : 
80 that we have to thank the carelsBsness of our edu- 
cational authoritiea fora syatem under which our Own 
boyfi leam but little German, in order that GenD&D 

boys may be thoroughly welMustructei in English, 

Again, evidence of *'a wide-spread opinion " among 
our own Preparatory HeadtnaBtera that the hoaie- 
hora teacher is on the whole the beat, may be found 
in Vol. VT of *' Special Reports," pp. 543 aq. This re- 
port also is partly written by Mr. Ware. 

On two separate ocoasions at least, the question has 
been thoroughly dealt with in the columns of the 
' Journitl of Education' : Grab by Prof, L6on Delboa 
in his paper of Sept. Ib&d, and again from Dec. 1891 
to Feb, 1892. On each of these occasiona, candid 
fVenchmen are found to speak aa strongly as English- 
njen in favour of home-born teachcra, e^ a general 
rule. Prof. Delb<>B {p. 481) writes, ^' tb© best pre- 
pared pupils that have ever fallen to my lot had been 
prepared by Englishmen/' and again, that if we wish 
for a body of eflicient French teachers we must not 
recruit it niainly from foreignora *'wbo, aa a daaa, *re 
too ignorant aud too conceited to form a good nusleua ; 
for as a rule the beat men from foreign Universities 
only come here to learn Engliah, but do not stop 
here — at leasts not one out of twenty," On the 
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second (Kcaaion, the correspondence was cloaei by ^* A 
FroncKuQan/' who, in a letter headei '^ WKo is not to 
teach Modem Languages T' bore the same testimony 
as Prof. Delbos to the ignorance or low status of a. 
large proportion of men who leave their own country 
to teach in another, " Iguonuioe of Engliah," lie 
writcB, **eaa hardty be considered a sufficient qualiS- 
oatioD for teaching French : '^ and again, '* A Frenchman 
who forgets French is of all mastera the worst. He 
knows Icsa than any other, and thinks he knows more." 
In ahortj there la already a strong feeling in 
England that the foreitrn teacher ia no more of a 
success here, on the whole, than the English-bom 
teacher ia in France or Germany. We have all of ua 
known foreigners who were first-rate teachers and dis- 
ciplinariflne, aud admirable men in ©very way: but 
these are in a small minority. When the status and 
qualiiications of the Modern Language teacher are 
seriously raised, though it is most sincerely to be 
hoped that ther<? wUl never be any attempt to dia- 
qualify the foreigner as such, and though we may 
perhaps still continue to get a few of our beat teachers 
from abroad, yet the great majority will be quietly 
eliminated by the competition with tetter qualified 
EngliehmeEi. Such a consummation, as Prof. Delboa 
remarks, would be welcomed by none more warmly 
than by the better class of foreign teachers themselves. 
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Dt/ecis of Modem Language Cltisi-boirks arid 

With regard to the hopeless disagreement between 
different grammars, referred to on p. 46, it may be 
aa well to quote two more criticisms. 
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At the Modem Language Associatioii Oonfereuca of 
1890, Mr. Mjicgowan of Cheltenham coraplained that 
*' the unfortunate pupils are lost In a wildernesa of 
confuaed ideas: every graDnaariau, everj author of h. 
'course,' uaes different terioB to HtUl moro bewilder 
the hopelflaaly hofoggod pupil." And at the Con- 
ference oi' the same Aasouiation in 189ti. Prof . SonnpQ- 
Hchein of Bii'miogham asserted that " English grammar 
wag a tangled Jongie, in whii^b the caprice of individ- 
ual grftaiinuiianh ran riot in regatd, for instanecj to 
the number of paj-tH of speech and the number and 
names of cases and of toTises and of moods , . . . A 
confused terminology wfl-s the parent of alJ sorts of 
miecoQceptiouB, which were wo commonly aacribed to 

the innate stupidity of the pupiL" Not a soul, At 
either Conference, attempted to justify our grammara 
againat this criticism — for iudfcd the fticts are too 
notorious. Yet Headmasters (as I point oat on p. 2B5) 
have never tuude any Mirioua etfort Lo put ;in ond to 
this Btate of things 

Editions of French texts, again, are not only 
immeaaurribly inferior on the average to Classical 
books, but are often ]jositively scandalous in their 
iiselesa pedantry and their incorrectness. 1 b^d 
intended »t HrKt to justify this ajisertion by taking 
half-a-dozen i>opuIar books by well-known editors, 
and presenttDg the reader M-ith their absurdities and 
their blunders Iq q lump. But I soon found that 
this would be bfsyond tbe powers of oven the moat 
patient parent to digest ; so I will content myself 
here with analysing three of them pretty fully. 

Nuftiber One is edited by a London lecturer who is 

{er wa») also eeiiior French maater at a good achool. 
He fills up ft great part of his prefaen with a list 
(aupported by dates) of the authors previous works ; 
a list whicht since the author in question cannot 
by any stretch be called a elasfiic, is useless even to 
the teacher, let alone the boya. The Preface then 
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continues * There are othei* worka -which we hav^i 
psisHcd over, lut we think tlmt the last name*} hook, 
from Avhieh the following '* Episode " Ijaa been 
extracted^ is that which will give bim moHt universal 
popularity, espedally in England^ and of which we 

Jnny ^ayj tliut as u novul, iti whit^h tho incidQuta 
enlifit our l;eeueat sjinpntJiies irithoiit coutaiiiiDg a 
single word or auggesbiou that could bj any possi- 
bility shock the moat Bei^itivej it will be sure to be 

fully appreoinbed ami read with pltjoatiie/ ' Aft«rtliia 
Preface, so redoJen'; of the gentle Baboo, the inex- 
perienced reader might possiblj aati(?ipate that the 
editor, as a foreigner, will have realized that English 
is not his strong point, and will con&ne his notes as 

far as posaibls to that which he doea himaulf know. 
3o far, however, is this from the truth, that wfi find 
him gomg out of his way to give the pupils at least 
four or live times &s many tranalatiooa as an Enghsh 
editcr would think of giving. In the very first aeveu 
lines of the book, for instflnce, he tranalateB sacL 
tranaparently simple phrasen as these : *^ qui uous 
Staient impost "—" WifcA were forced upon Tt/r ;" and 
'*il fallait bien " — "it Vjos quite nec/^eary," With an 
editor whoao English ia 3t> shaky, and who i& never- 
theless so bent upon airing it, the result may he 
foreseen. Sure enougli, after passing a dozen such 
renderings as one would correct in a schoolboy's 
translation, without being quite able to say that they 
ure downright false English, we coDie apon ly gem like 
"squatting upon their knees;" and again a sentence 
whichj literally transULed by the boy, would have 
made perfect English, "be was accustomod to take 
life as it came," ia tortured, with the best iuttnbiona 
in the worhl, into **to nccept life easily." Preaejitly 
**a hnot of rats" rua past in the mine: miners 
appear whose hats are covered " with aheets of wetUd 
mud" (de plaques de bone moniUee) ; another miner 
ttddresaoQ his comrades ae " c?iUdrGti" (lea enfautsj : 
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buok^tH are ^^ introduced m (irBtead of into) wellfij" 
(the real English for this l^at word ia not wells, but 
piU) ; a noise ia described as " jerked and regidar ; " 
the men's conversation '^istumad (instead of tnriu) 
eteruiiUy upou the same topic;" and a crowd which 
huB parted to Int a proceaaiou go thro^igh is dPHcribed 
aa '^ packei/^ on two rows." It is not too tducL to say 
that, out of the live or six lumdred tranalations in 
thia book, at least three-quarters ought not eg have 

beea given nt all, whila of tto rDSt verv niflny are 

inferior to what the aclioolhoy himself woukl haye 
produced — even the Lower or Middle-Form English 
schoolboy for whom the book ia intended. Among 

the maiij causes for our boya^ iguoraiiCG of En^dish, 
thia must be i^ckoned - that tha J^Io<lHrii Language 
teaching is Dot only so slipshod In moat cases fin to 
discotirage careful translation, but that the teachers 
themaelvea are unoonsciously accustoming the pupila 
to abominable solccisrtia. I havo no doubt that iheaa 
books have received some sort of revision frcim tins 
point of view, and that the ordinary foreign teacher's 
vivd voce English is» even nowadsys, many degrees 
below evt^u these speeiineuH- What it was in our 
own BchooldavB^ twenty or thii-ty years iigo, we 
reniember well enough. However much French our 
boys might leai-n, it might be doubted whether this 
were not dearly bought by the degradation of their 
English. 

But how much French do they learn firiin the»e 
books t Let us look at our Editor from this point of 
view, Kext to downright ignorance, T suppose there 
IB no such hopeteGS vice in a teacher as dull pedautry. 
Now, tho very first words of thie hook^ intended for 
quite elementary pupili^, are ** Lii route eat longue de 
Montargis h Varses ; " and on this our Editor com- 
menta as follows. ^^ Longue. The letter u inserted 
in the reunnitie of lonif preserves the hard sound of the 
g, and prevents the wonl from being coafounded with 
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the noun ioji^e, a loin of vgaIj muttoo, etc, or ti 
faorse'B tether : " and a. few pages farther on the editor 
(though unuanally sparing oi etymology fora foreiguer) 
quotes fi-om Littr^ a learned diBcusaioti on the ieiiva- 

tiouof ffT^ifuhoai Walloon or from French, i^ow, let 
ns for one moment iniHgiTie any well-tnown EogliBli 

line edited in tbis w&y for French bora ; HamletV 
*' To be or not to be," for instance, 

"P. I. line i. To. (Anglo-Saxon td'y Wot to be 
c<jnfouiidod ^ffith too (= au^ei^ and donned also from 
A.-S. to) from which it is differentiated by the addi- 
tion or intercaiation of a second o : nor again muHt h 
be confounded vith two (A.-S. itvd, fem, and neut, of 
twegen = detuc) which again is di£Ftieatial€ii from 
the firet by the interealution of ji letter— thia time, 
H m, — which however loses here its usual consonaQtal 
force. 

Ibid. Be. This amall but importiuit word { = itre. 
from A--S, bedri) muat bo carofnUj' diaiiiuguiahed 
from hs/i ;= ahtilh \ A. -3. ht^, fi?^) nnd by (= jior; 
A.-S. hU big.)" 

Whom is thia kind of thing meant to help? Cer- 
tainly not the boy, who, after having rtad one Huch uote 
!□ hia tirat gr&en fre^hnesaf registers £i von' to look hE^aoe- 
forth at none which do not eave him the trouble of k 
reference to the iictionary. 

But these notes are not only pedantic, they are 
oIbo blundering. Take, for instance, tLe second in 
the hook. " PIum de mil/e. Flua^ used aa a sign of 
compariaoQ, ia followed by t^ue : il eit plua pttit qu^ 
vout ] otherwise, it is followed by de." Now, a boy who 
by any chance read such a note lis this would natui^ly 
fiskj '^1b not plus aa truly a aign of comparison in 
plus de miUe aa in the OLher cuaeT' The annotator'a 
real meaning is of course plain to those who already 
know what he ie trying to express : bat it is exj^ressed 
in eo alipshod a faahioti ^to i>ay the very least) that 
nobody eleo co»dd make head or tail of it. Again, 
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pasaing hy minor umccumoipfl which are probably onlr 
clerical errora^ but which are not calculated to increase 
the pu[)ir8 contideDce, we come to a note ou a point of 
grammaj- (purely pedantic ^od uncalkd-for in this 
place) which is followed by two ** illuHtrative " 
oxamplE^B ; yet one of these exs.Diplea to illastrate the 
use of cVj»i before an adjective doet not contain an 
adjective at all, but only a noan where ths adjective 
oupht to have been! A littJe further on, again, 
w^liile ufficioiiBly trauslating a passage vrhicli tha pupil 
might very well have been left fco make out for liira- 
fielf, our editor makes a hauh of it by mistaking jour 
in its not uucommon sense of dayliyhi, open air. for 
the same word in its ordinary sense of a, mewsure of 
time ; and thus proves himself an untniatworthy 
guide even in his own language. Thua far Nuiul>er 
One. 

Numb^" Two ia the editor of a previous volume in 
the same seiiea. He again is well-know u aintmg 
Modem Language masters ■ but, though of foreign 
parentage, he was (I believe) bi-ed in Engknd, and ia 
therefore less anxious to air his Enghah hi and out of 
season, and qitite accurate in his ti^analaLloas. But a 
few minutofi' soLirclj brings us upon the discovery that 
he is the original inventor, (or af least the prior ap 
propriator) of the already quoted notes on iongite and 
on phiB de, and of another equally uasciantificdly ex- 
pressed about " the rui»ed ]>arC of a rampart.'* Indeed 
No. Two is pedantic even beyond No. One. In a 
hook intended for comparative beginners he devotea 
nearly a quarter of the first five pages of notes to 
elaborate etymologies; and boj'a who cannot stumble 
throush three conaecutivo sentences of the Author 
without a dictionary are supposed to pick up informa- 
tion by the way concerning such Low Latin raonstroa- 
itiea as scafalduSt hutica, appodiare, boscits, tittoitfDi, 
pttjiana, Kere^ for instance, ia one of the notes in 
full. ^^P. 3., I. i- CoBMsr «T*fl bourrS^, to break up 
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vood for a fuggot ; bourree is derived from botirre. 
fltuiEng miide of the Uair of iinimaJs. Littrc aaya that 
the boJtrrh differs frcm ih** Jagot in thut the latter 
generally haa one or tvo pieces of wood of larger sizo 
than the others, whereas the hourr^e is niado up of 
bihhIJ piecea of wood of equkl size," It will scarcely 
bo heliovcd that the text givoa no excuse whateirer 
for thiR display of Rnidition, h*»yonH th** thi-<?e simple 
words (juottd at the head of the note ; and that a boy 
who read only the first liae of the note would under- 
stand the original author's muaniiig as well as one 
who read to the end — or porhapa, bettei-. Any pupil 

who took this edition seriously woald iind himself be- 
wildered by etymological discusaiona which in many 
cases do not even pretend to give, after all, any 
definite derivattoa for the word which has Hervcnl as 
an picuse for all this verbiflge. And, an if atill 
further to confuse the coaacieotioua enquircrj whereas 
on one puge, witb rare aelf-restimnt, the editor refrains 
from discussing the derivation of poUe (stove) on the 
gronod thnt '* its etyraologv la doubtful " : yet only a 

page or two further on, imhanopered now by doubt or 
scruple, he is able to furnish this same word with a 
derivation most detinite and most circumstantial, — 
though one which must seem, utterly iiicrtdible to 
tven a vtry much more learned schoolboy tLan the 
poor urchins for whose sake it i^ produced. AIL 
these notes, in fjtct, though they avoid other absolute 
inaccuracies, smack strongly of second-band and half- 
digested liiarnin^. 

HiumiiPT Thvffi iR Jigflin one of our best-known 
foreign masters and examiners; a short extract from 
his very first note may give a measure of bia coniuion- 
sense and Ids accuracy. " BreUti/ju, Brittany, the 
ancient Ai-morica^ (from Ar Mot, on the eea), the 
most westerly province of France .... remained a 
separate Hngdom under its (fukes, who bare succes- 
sively the titles of kwgs, prinetg, eountSj etc." These 
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last itiiHca are of oourae mv own. Thero is nearly 
half tt page of close print oa tliis aimple tag Brittanj, 
ind tte uejct note, vary nearly ns long, is tillejl with 
nlmoat equally useless informatrioa about Szint^rre. 
The boy has quite enough to do to hara a little 
ITrench in school ; and Choagbj as a mutter of fact, 
he may also be very ignorant of Qeograpliy and 
HifltoTy, this is no husiniHs of hia French maflt<?r ; 
!ior ia his French mastei' the person who would in 
most cases be selected as his safest informant on these 
points. Etymology, ugain, is w very dilficiilt subject 
oven to advanced pupila (or, we micfht add, to 

masters) ; in the case of boys who Hcarcftlj know as 
y*t the verj rudiments of the language, it is not 
only naelBHS but poaitively lined neat io n al ; yet here 

again editor Number Three Uurotta a large portion of 
biH notes to etymologioal rarahlings OTSinimed with 
barbarous words. The only shadow of excuse that 
can be pleaded for this sort of thing ia that the 
information conveyed^ however useless and burden- 
Home, ia at least correct : yet Number Three is hiiuaelf 
BO far astray afi to talk of lobsters &s '^ these 
delicious crustaceae," and to give viies as Latin for a 
vine ! Do the Classical raastera, who cling to the 
theory that etymology (since it is uoncemtsd with 
aaured Latin) ia a wboleaoine study for beginners ia 
French— do these men ever look at the booka which 
itre need in their schools? One would think not. 
Take again some apecimena of the translations 
which thia editor gives a-s mode la. Some convey 
positively incorrect i^nderinga of the French, as his 
" to describe terror in words is irapossible/* for *' dire 
1' 6pouvante est impossible/' where the context shows 
very plainly that l'epo\tvanU ia not used in its gcnerid 
ttbfltraot senae, but of the indeaaribahie dismay among 
parUcvlar men on a particular occasion. Again, in 
" qui a un tel devoir n'tt pl.tt« da droit," where droit is 
simply used in its common sense of ^'iphtB^ the 
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editor iranalutea tbe words italicised "is tio longer 
master of his actions.^' AgaiUf ''daus lus coiiLbl^jH" 
is trfliiBlated *' oji tke roofs," — as though it wory 
outside, and not under the tilea. FHuJtv EngUsh, 
rtgain, we find ia abundance : " do you tnow who you 
are dumning?" "the countTy termioates into salt 

luitrsheft ■ " " go haphazard-like ; " " m inaiincr of 
defilh, (en ia.it dp mart,) T pi'&fer fire to wnter;'' 
" some chance equilibriouH movement of the waves ; " 
"a probability both aimed at and desired" (une 
vraisemblanoe cherch^et voulue)."" " Get the ftflat of " 
ia used for "get the bettor ofj" "actual" for 
"present" (actuell ; ** in every sense" for "in every 
direction'* (en tons sens); the word Parliament, 
without farther eipknation, is uaed as equivalent to 
the Freuch J^arleiftent j a general's uiauteuvreh are 
deeeribed an being " at the same time rash and tacti- 

cal " [temeiairea en m^oie cempa que sftvantes) : 
the rivet Coeanon "empties itself in the bay of 
Cancale." 

The ain^ of omission, agaio, in this kind of book 
are slmoet more Rlriking than the Hina of crjmmissioti. 
Boys are indeed informed with great gravity that 
Siat/phe me&ns Sisyphus; and the mention of an 
ordinary corkscrew stflircase in a castle gives the editor 
a chuniTC of pxplniikingf in language redolent of 
Baedeker, that " these ataircaseSn the steps of which 
seemed to l)eEii you heH-venwards to nowhere^ were 
each supported by an arched ceiling, very artistically 
made.'* Buti on the other hand, " c^eat qa'il y a dea 
eapionnpa/* " un paquet de raer," '* BflisLssunt ce Joint 
redoutable," '*une mer d^mont^e" " vingt caronadea 
sur trente " — such phrases as these, to go no farther 
than the tirst few pages, are left Tinexplained in spite 
of their real difficulty to tho average boy. The 
highly technical words, agiun, with which the test 
swarmSj might easily have been omitted in many 
places : it ia most dii-couraging to the pupil to be 
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coustantlj pulled np br unknown words which he 

maj never eeo a^nin in. hie life. In (act the whole 

work, likono many of itsfeilowe^ ia vitiated at its very 
source by that ignorance of the achoolloj'a minil 
which allows the editor to pitch upon one of the most 
diUiymuibif of Victor Hugo's novids for ordinary 
cla&ti-rpkding, I havo already d^t with this paiticuiar 
point in my text (p. 52) ; but 1 must repeat here 
that, if the book had no other faidts, it and very 
many of its fellows would still be esaentially unedtica- 
tional foi" ordinary hoys. 

The foregoing critififlms are mmply the fruit of a 
few hours' reading among the couple of dozen well- 
known French tests which I happened to have at 
hand. If it were worth while to spend doya instead 

of ]ioura on an oxhaustiTO survey of modorn frctujU 

Bciiool literature, no doubt a whole volume of stupidi- 
ties and inaccuracies might easily be collected. It 
rauat be borne in mind tiiat the editors of euch books 
AH I have taken aa fipecimsnH were until lately not 
merely ths iienior, but oftt^ii the only Mfidem Lang- 
uage masters in our schools, Tind have therefore left 
the deepest impresa u|>on o;ir educational mefchoda. 
The only editions whicb ai^ at the same time Bcholar- 

ly, sensible and accurBte — fit, in fuct, to compare with 
the ordinary editions of Latin and Greek texts — are, 
so far as my experience goes, recent editions^ and by 
Englishmen. J have mentioned before tbut, though 
the German edibore often betrav asuiach unEamiliarity 
with hoys' minda us the French, they are Fav more 
accurate. 

In Bxercise-books, on the other hand, the worst 
mistakes ire generally, as might be expected, commit 
ted by Engliahmon. 1 have never accu a book on 
Prencli cf^mpositiou {nm! I have worked with a good 
many) which can corapiire with the booka on Latin 
and Greek compositmn In care of construction and 
ftciruracy of detail. The same, in fac[^ may be said of 
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almost all books published in England aa ^ds to 
Modern Ijinguago touohiQg : and the presciit writer 
IR only too cooaciouB that much of what hfi has here 
pointed out in others might he retorted upon bimeelf. 
But the main jjomt ia undeniable, that the books with 
which our bova biive to work in Frem:h auJ Gcriuttn 
are» SB toolSj far inferior to those of the ClaBsicEil boy, 
or to tlioac with which sl German boy worka whether 
in Claasiciil or in ilodera Subjects : and that many of 
them are positively disgracefuh Headmastei'Sj of 
course^ do not know how haA they are : but this only 
rartkes the practical conaeqnemea all the worse: for 
snch books are piloted by the hundi'ed and circrdateU 
by tens of thousands in our classrooms, while no 
higher authority steps hi to put matters straight. 

Nor ia the cloflB-work of the ModeTn Language 

teacher lees inferior, in many cases, thjiu his hooks. 
It has already been explained that» from sheer want of 
time, the French teacher liuds it impossible to look 
over the boys' work with the same care, or exjilain 
the mietakes as minutely^ an his ('lasnical colleague: 
but no general reflections can make this difference an 
clear as it may he made by a single concrete example. 
A curious accident has put me into posaessioo of a 
number of eKetcifle& corrected by one of our beat 
known French teachers and examiners: and I happen 
to know that these particular exercises were intended 
to be corrected with K]>ecial cju-e, ia order tJiat the 
boys might write a 'fair copy ^ with the hel[j of the 
corrections- The specimen I give here ia not indeed 

chosen from among the best ; hut there ai^e others aa 
bad or worse ; and not one which does uot contain at 
least three or four instances of the careless work 
which the reader will note in. tliut which I aulimit to 
his judgmiint. The sjieciraen which T here Rubjoiti ia, 
for all purposes of luy ar^'ument, a facsimile ; the 
only cLmge whi<;h I have made being to suhHtitute my 
own witcing for the pupil's, and to Uacu a pen line 
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down the middle of each of the corrector's blae-pencil 
fttrokea. Btit^ aince a good deal dopenda upon tlio 
relative positions of tliP wnrds and the Rtrokes, I have 
taken care that eiich letter of my tracing shall corres- 
pond in poaition^ and each stroke of correction in 
lenglb, with the originals. I eaunot make the correc- 
ticm-mark^ tie tLick u^ ttie ori^mulf or ihoy would often 
obliterate the words to which tliey refer. 

From the study of the facaimile the following facta 
Eoay be deduced. 

(Ij. There are eight mistakes left uncorrected in 
these few linen, (with two mora in the three-flnd-a-Iialf 
concludintf linesT which I have to leave out for want 
of apace) : niLmely Avtriches, ahsoftismint, taversa, 
carierej pes^iie, encors in the senae of nevet'tlicleM : to- 
gether with coTtsequences and Po without accent. 
This does not include Ah.amt.ntirin, which it is just 
conceivahle that a French writer might have left in 
its Italian spelling. 

(2). On the other hand, jiftTltimi^, tmversfr, and 
le treize, though quite pftaeable her**, ar*i nudersoored- 

Two of them, on the other hand, are passed without 
coiament in other boys' exerases of the aaine hatch ; 
while Jamine, which in this exercise is rightly allowed 
to atandj ia (quite unnecessarily) alterad tojitint by 
the corrector in other cftHfiH. 

(3). Among the more or less bad mistakes mider- 
Bcoredf no distinction whatever is made, unless the 
number of lines are to be taken as exactly indicative 

of tho cOrrQctoF^B fcelingB ; &nd in Bi^mral caaas the 

lines are calculated tn mislead the pupil utterly as to 
his real mistakes, How, for inataTLoe, is he to realise 
that ptmr (1.4) lea (1.5) sieifK and touma (1,6) are ail 
right, and Jtre not inclwded in the condemaation of the 
neighbouring words 1 Again, many of thepie mistalces 
are such as the pupil cannot correct by himself with- 
out his gi-ammar and his dictionary : it is therefore 
quite absurd to espect him to make a * fair copy ' from 
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this CKercise aa it atanda, without a word of esplana- 
tion ftddod to tho underscoring linca, I will piLsa by 
the confusion between imperfect atid preterite (though 
this offers constant diificultiea even to far more ad- 
vancfid boj8)» and simply go on to aebct some words 
and phrases for which tha dictlonury will givu him 
little Of no help. 0£ tkree OT-dinary school dictionar- 
ies which I have just conauUed^ one does not give the 
French for TtcinOy or the pbrtise 5 gaucftp. ; two give 
no data which would enable the boj to gather that he 
ought to uao tourner hcro inatcnd of ae tourw^ ; and I 
doubt whether any could be found to explain that, in 
thia context^ we must traaalftte the English 'sought 
him ' by alia le cksrc/tcT. The addition, of the dpfinite 
aiticlu beforo yineral and between toutet avtrem (ti^oiigh 
in the eingulnr this phiitee would of course ho perftsctly 
correct wiOiout the article), i\x& delicate shades of 
language quite unknown to the dictionar^j and often 
to lie found even in a good giummar only by those 
who alreadv know where to look for them. How 
iittle the pupil in queBtion could find out snch thinga 
for himself, may appear pretty cleiitly from this apeei- 
men of hia \York, I am assni'ed that be was a fairly 
intelligent and particularly palustjikin^ Army pupil, 
who got 1,300 inarka for French about a joar after 
writing this esercise, 

But this is only one sample of the batch* which con- 
sists, as £ have it at present, of seven exercises : 
(I think there uii^st have been two or three more ; but 
either these were never given lo me or I havp triislaid 
them)- In these Gcveii exercises, tliere are rhirtr/- 
t/iree tincoTrfcted mistakes, (not counfciog *hipli- 
cates in thesameexercise) : or an average of nearly live 
to each boj, in a oompoaition of uhont liftecn litiea. 
All these miftiikes would uflturally be i^eproduced by 
the boya on their so-called " fair copy," together with 
many more to which the careiefisneBS of the underscor- 
ing and rhe want of written indications would con- 
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demn tLem- Among tbijse uncoirflcte^l miaLakes are 
Av-atriens fthree times), cejfandant, Alela (for Mtdfia), 
disdidve. G^nt (Geaoa)T Ticlne, hs horreur, nda- 
moiTitt dans for eHj i^^i^ Euid numerous baJ raistakea of 
accents. 

Tftat I should aeem to exaggerate the inMscurades 
taught to boys in tTiia way, ln^re nro facta from the 
*fair copy' of a similariy corrected prose^ done by a 
hardworking boy iii the Claasiotl SixtL This 
' f ftir *;opy ' contains fourteen luiatakes in twelve 
lijie£- Of theEGj four are casE^s "whera the boy haB 

misread tlie corrector's writing ; qdcc in pure careless- 
ness, but iu all othar caaes be bad ample excuse for 
liTB mistake. In dve caaea, the corrector had givea no 
mdicHiioii of the nature of the luiHtako beyond a 
scrawl of lines under the word or words ■ with the fh- 
sult that the bey, in his attempt to amend these, simply 
jnade equally bud mistukea of some other kind. In 
four more, the original mistake in the boy's exercise 
had been overlooked by the master, ho that the former 
reproduced them faithfully in his *fair copy' : while 
in one case the coiTector iiiniself, from hia inattention 
to the English original^ bftd introduced an ciTor of his 
own manuiacture, which was didy copieil by the 
boy. 

I may add that the marks for the seven exercisea 
above mentioned ran in fives— i\& one got 0, three 
tea, one fifteen, two twenty ; and the exercise which 
receiTod no murks is beyond ijuestion better than one 
at least of those wliich were marked At ten. 

This much must be said in excuse for the coriector, 
thit the terrible number and nature of the buys' mis- 
takes iu writinj^ French ^rose without u dictionary 
makea it quite impossible to correct those proaes with- 
out an expenditure of time which in many cases is 
out of the question : and many more careful Modern 
Jjanguage masters, if they look their work carefully 
over agaln^ are humiliated to Hud what alipa tkey have 
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left uncorrected. Bat it la no peraou tbut u in ques- 
tion here, it is the ayfltem ; and for that aystem no 
words of condemniition cau be too severe. It is by no 
lueiLuu always that uny pretence la made of showtn;^ 
the boys their actual mistakea j very often only the 
b^re mHrkfl are given^ — ^nnd often, I may add, not even 
the mftrks, for the pipers are ^^imply ' burked." The 
apecimeu 1 have here facsimiled will surprise only 
those of my readers who hnvg neither tsHght Modern 
Lcmgnagtja uor been in close contnct with tlioae who 
do. No man dare tell all the secretA of that prison- 
house: but it is us well thai just one cornier of Lbe 
veil should be lifted now and then, in order that the 
public may rciJize that the difference betvpeen * Claaa- 
icftl ' and ' Modern ' education may well turn out to 
depeud far less upon the subjects taught, tbau upon 
the manner of t^hing. It 'would be an excellant 
eiei'ciae for tlioae who believe that French Prose is 

merely & matter of dictionary to try and producB from 

the facsimile I have given, with the help of as many 
dictionaries as they like, a piece of French \rhich will 
satisfy a Frenchman, Tha origina] may be found in 
Siielty's "Short Tlislory of Napoleon I j '' it certain- 
ly lends itself to translation far better than most 
y>ieces of English. 

The astuundeil reader may ask : How is it that 
such teaching as this can paes muster 1 The answer 
in aimple : it pabseti mutit«r so long oa the examination 
does not find it out 5 and the exuininfltiona turn upon 
so many matters quite unanited to boys of this age 
that even the best pupils write extraordinarily faulty 
com positions, and therefon^ such bad work as I here 
<juQtB does not stimd out in that sharp contrast which 
would at ouce expose bad teaching. I nm touching 
upon ihe faulty work of even our best pupils in 
Appendix E. 
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The A hsmdiii^ and Blunders of our Exatnitiationa, 

I belit^re tbdt aol>ocIr who has bten brought iuto prau- 
tical contact with our examimttton syateni has ever 
ventured to deny that it U extremely bad. Thie fact 
ia noL so much Hsueited as assumed in every disciisaion. 
Long HgO| Matthew Arnold, as Inejiector of ScliooLSi 
drew a dJEtiiiction very iinflnttering to ua beiween ihf* 

Eagbsli riystonu with al! its encourage m en ta to cram- 
TT)in g, and tilt) German system, which h reaacnably 
succ^issful ill dndtng out what the candidate really 

knows. Mitx Miiller, atr,itn, complaiued "all real 
joy in stu<ly Beems to nie to be destroyed by the 

examinations as now conducted ;" and Prof. Freeiuan 
spoke of '^tlie apectre of an examination deadening 
everything." (Quotfid by Mr. Siepmaim of Clifton, 
before the Modem Liino:uQg4j ABsocintion, Dec. 1898.) 
Prof. Armstrong, in a. paper read before a clnb of Head- 
masters f'</oMr?ia/ of Education 190 Ij p. 34), ufter stat- 
ing that be had '' served in nearly every possible field 
an an exanniuer," coatluued '. '^ I have no hesitation in 
Baying tbat at the present day the eo-called Sciexicw 
taught in schools, and especially that which is demanded 
by e?:aniiners, is not only worthleea, but [JO&Ltively decri- 
mental. All who are acquainted with the facta know 
thia to be the cose." " Every oue," Boid another pro- 
fessor at the Modern fjinguage Conference of 1898, 
"knew how damaging those regulationa [of the Lon- 
don ilatriculationj were." Prof. Skeat, on the same 
DCcaeion, begged the examiners to ''ask theiusel^eB 
whether th^y could have auawerod the queetioD^ them- 
selvea wi the aume age and done them in the time ; " and 
an Oxford Fellow, as representative of the Oxford 
Local Examiners, quoted it case which proves the ah 
moat iuciedibly uuintQlIigent wotk which our exumin- 
AlionB encourage. "Three yeara ago, in the Junior 
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Local, B. whole lino of a pasflago fi-om Virgil wa» 
Htruck mit; hut nevertheless, flhoiit onfrhalC or one- 
third of the bojs gave the English for that line in 
their tranabitiona I " I might quote dozens of ecjualiy 
plaiu-spoken critioisins ; and the reader who cares to 
purauo this subject further, may refer to the JouTTial of 
Sducfition 1900, pp, 20 aud 70, and the Headm sisters' 
Rppart on the London IMatric. and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, (Minutes of Conference for 1S30). 
But it ia besL to piiuse and reject on this revelatioa 
fponi Ojcford : for it is tnifi that no outaide criticiam 
can be ao [lainaging to our present ajstem as a plain 
aCatement of factK from those who are behind tJie 
scenes. The pity ia, that bo little of audi eyidence 
over reaches tlie public ! 

The subject is far too weariaome to thrash out in 
full ; but I will here give Home details of Frencli ex- 
rtmination papers, under the two headiaga of Absuril- 
iiiea and Blundeia. 

A. Absurdities. 

The main aim of the average examiner eeems to be 
to Und out, with least trouMe to himself, what the 
pupil does not know. The quefltiona Hro therefore on 
the one hand extraordinarily monotonous in suhnia/u^^ 
since bj departing from the traditional mental groove 
the examiner might involve himself in all sorts of un- 
expected diffiuulliea, while on the other Laud theyiuni 
at the greatest possible variety in ^brTJi. The result is, 
a series of puzzles vividly recalling the 'word games' 
of evening parties, or the ^missing word competitions' 
of shady newspapers. Points of grammar which a 
really well-taught pupil would not droam of getting 
wrong in actual compoHition^ are by this means tortur- 
ed into a form go puzzling that the sensible pitptl often 
writes nonaeoae, while another pupil with leRS real 
koowledge but a little more low cunniog or practice of 
Oram gives j uat the Emswer whioh tho examiner wtuita. 
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One of the worat types of this kind of question, 
tbougb one of the most simple in appoarance, is wbnt 
may be colled the exli^u&iice qaeatioa. By this I 
mean the question which is fully anawared hy a cor^i- 
plete list at cuitaiu gramiuatleal phenomena, lilce that 
to which I hav<a alladed on p. 193 : " In how many 
different ways can the letter a be pronounced in 
Ent^liahV Now, ona may apeak English very weU, 
and yet be unable, in the burry and confttatou of 
examioatioiij to produce mop© than three or foar 
di£ereiit pronuncintioiis of thti^ letter : whereas a deaf 
and dumb man, after &Te minubeB' judicious crammiug, 
could write down all the vaiiationa, with au illnBtrativfl 
example of each. I was once preaent in a company of 
men who knew their Shakespeare unuaually well : 
somebody suggested that we ahould each try to write 
out a complete list of iiis playa. The winner wrote 
out all but three : yet among hb three onjiasiona was 
Hamlet* with either Othello or Maubuth, I have for- 
gotten which. Y4it this was a favourable instance of 
the *' exhaustive " examination question. Let the 
reader apply such a question oue moment to bis own 
private life. *' How many of your female lelatives, to 
the third dagrce, have (a) a aurname, or (&) a Christian 
name, beginning with a vowel ?" How long would it 
take you to write a full answer to a question like 
that^ And yet you know all your relatives a great 
deal better than Mr. Examiner does ; it never occurs 
to you to call Aunt Eliza Jonca by the name of Niece 
Winifred Brown, or vicg-vergft Your practical know- 
ledge of the subject ia perfect; yet it might take you 
hours to give a really correct answer to this question 
in the form in which the Ej^amiaer has put it : in 
short, a fofiT can a.^k more questions in five minutes 
than a wise man can answer in a lifetime, liut from 
the Examiner's selhsh point of view, this is one of the 
beat types of question. After long labour, you simply 
present him with a list of a dozen names, whiah it 
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will tate him just aa many Boconda to verifj, Tphen 
once lie has got tho correct; liat written dowij for hia 
own guidance. A three-honrfl' paper consisting entirely 
of " exhauatipe " queaLiona might he looked over in 
about live minutes. Perhaps this is one reason why 
this type of quiietion flppeora bo frequently, Nobody 
can do hiiDBelf tboiough justice in our French grammnr 
papers without having practised the tricks of tliia 
game of hide-and-seek with the EximineTSi 

But a still woree foiiu of unim-question ia that on 
Freuch HiRtory and Literfltare as understood by the 
Army Examiners. I have analysed one of tkese 
papers in full on pp, 97 eq. To answer them from 
living knowledge would require a wider rending than 
the ExaminoT himself often posaeaaes. Yet, witli a few 
hours' judicious cram, a boy who cannot write a single 
correct sentence of French will often get very fair 
marks. 

The crown and pinnacle, however, of this pedantry 
is tlie etymology. French etymology ia a particularly 
difficult and complicated subject, in whici) the greatest 
flcholare realize more and more, (as it is also mora 
and more realised bv those who try aerioualy to 
write French prose) tlmt apparently aimple piobJenui 
conceal great difficulties, T cnrnoL do better than be- 
gin by quoting the words of Dr. Sweet, perhapa the 
only English edacational writer who is also a ^'st-rato 
authority on Comparative Philology. " Of all helps,'* 
he writoB, *' that of Comparativo Philology ie tho most 
nnccrtain and the most liable to mialead, unless severely 
controlled by a critical and scientific hahit of mind " 
— a hahit of mind which nobody would dream of at- 
tributing to tho ordinary Army candidate. With re- 
Bpect to the larga selection from Army Pepera which I 
submitted to hun, and which he was kind enough to 
3ook over and report upon, Dr. Sweet entirely sup- 
ported my contention of the abaurditj of setting euch 
questions to boys whose knowledge of the French 
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language itself, and of the Latin oti which a large 
majority of the elymologieB turn^ ia to paitifallj im- 
perfect- He aids, "I think the examinatioug in 
Modem Languages for Army candidates ought to be 
rigorously and escluaiveJy piactical, and that this 
would involve, abuve all, the total eKcluHlou of quea- 
tione of etymology. I would add that the iieculiar 
difficulties of Frencli etymology make it exceptionally 
unfitted for forming patt of any scheme of elementary 
inetruction, or, indeed, of any but a apecialist's study 
of the History of the French LanguogBj of which it 
w(»uM he not the beginning, but the end. Kor eould 
such a course of study be attempted with any profit, 
except on the basis of a thorough practical knowledge 
of the language." Theae are the words, it must be re- 
membered, of a tiiau who hna epent the greater purfc of 

his life on the very studies of which he speaka. and ie 
a far greater authority on that subject than any but a 
Yory few eiceptional sehoolmaslera are even upon 
Classics. TIerej again, ia the vordict, upon thtse same 
Army etymologies, of ono of the few Engliahmen who 
are of world-wide reputation in their own chosen study 
— one who, while modeatly disclaiming any special 
authority on educational questions, is yet known to 
have given much thought to them, and to have been 
President of the Modern Langaage Aasociation, Pro- 
fessor Skaat writes, *' Speaking for myaelff and aa a 
mere outsider^ I should say that etymology is moie 
Rtted for advanced atudeuta, The questions seem to 
me merciless in the extrema i I <lo Tiot know the an- 
swers to soma of the questions, and I much doubt if 
the ezamuioT does either. But we have to take into 
consideration that some esaniiners intentionally aet 
questions rather to recommend themaeivea than with a 
aineere expectation that the pupils should fTdly answer 
them." 

Hera, agam, are opinions from forei<^i specialiets. 
Monsieur L^on Cl^dat, Professor of Mediaeval French 
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Language and LiteriLiiire at Lyons, and one of the mott 
distiTigmahed specialiata in Europej writes '.• — " 11 me 
paratt en e^^t bien ^trauge que I'ou po&e de pareilles 
qatistiora i des ^l^ves qui ne eont pas plua forts en 
fran^aia [I had eucloaed the specimen * proee ' printed 
on p. 258]; et, comme tous lo ditoa foTt bion, plnsieura 
defl mots doiin^a comme ddrivsjit dn latin ont una 
origine toute difi^rente^ Je n'oae me prononcer enr la 
question de savoir combien do kmps il faadrait k vos 
i^l^Tea pour Gtre mis en etat de r^^oudre conveuable- 
ment ens probl^mes d'4tymologie.^' 

Geheiniiat Miincli, Professor of Pedagogy at Berlin, 
Vfrites that he Iboronghlj agreea Tsith me in etrongly 
condemniDg such questions, not ODly tem the pmcticaL 
point of view, tut also from that of the nto^t ideal 
culture ; and he estimates that, if thn pupflR nere to 
prepare for this singte etymology questio7i *' intelligently, 
(that is to Eay, not merely from what they have leatnt 
hy heatt from an etymoloj^sical dictionary), the numbtr 
of houra to be spent on this study would be eoormous/ 

Again, Prof, Morslacli, Director of the Modem 
Language Seminary at Gottingen Univon^ity, writer 
equally strongly about the worse than uselessness, prac- 
tically and ideally, of fluch queatiotis, remaiking that 
none euch are set to Gerumn boya even in the Abitu- 
rienten Examen (which correaponda to our Higher 
Oxford and Cambridge Cartificalefi). He judges thai 
Bucb questions " can only be answered intelligently 
by such aa arc fully acquainted with the hietoricol de- 
velopment of the French language, which is an im- 
poBBihle task for the pupils in question." And the 
reader must bear in mind that such professors as 
Geheimrat Miinch and Dr, Moraboch are not only dis» 
tingaiahed Ftench scholars, but also men of the moat 
thorough practical and tbeoretical knowledge of the 
science of teaching. 

HcrCr again, are the words of a German Headmaster 
and Army iEkaminer who has takea an Oxford M.A. 
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degree and knows our English schooh 'well. "The 
French papera you aout m©," writeB Df, Hamann, " we 
very intereating; they confirm me in my opiaion that 
in England the examiner must in the end destroy the 
art of teaching. ... I am examining here for the 
Army (Fiihunchs E^Etineu). I can u^surti you that 
neither etymology nor literature ie required ; we leave 
the philology of the language lo the Univereitj and the 
higher examinationa." But we insist upon a tolerable 
practical knowledge of the real language/" For further 
unsparing criticism by Engliflh authorities who have 
really studied this science whitih thoy condemn ns un- 
Bui'able for boys' examinations, I may refec the reader 
lo the late Mr. Wid^ery'a little book on Modern 
Lani,'iiage Teaching, and to a speech by Mr, Siepmania, 
of Clifton College, at the Modem Language Aaaooia- 
tion Conference of 1898. I have not had the fortune 
to come acroaaany arguments in favour of the system 
so unaparingly condemned by euch competant authori- 
tieaj yet itstHillgooa oil. The Cla-taical authoribiee, *vho 
have the strongost voice in moat even of onr Moilern 
LangaagQ examinations, probably believe in these ety- 
mologies because they are concerned with Latin ; a 
supposition likely enough a prioHf and further con- 
firmed by the fact that in our German papers for the 
Array, while the same sort of history and grammar 
queatLons are set, nobody seema to care to dive into 
mere Teutonic etymologies. If it really is this con- 



* Thu ranufk af Dr. Ranann^B is aptly illuDtratfid ty the 
facttho-t, in the (rermaa examinations for teachers of French* 
only Ibe highest of the three grades m esajnined in ctymo- 
l^'gy t'Special Reportfl. voL iii, p. 532). And even the Univer- 
Bities are eapeciady warned to take great care *' not to dis- 
oaura^G any interusb whiuh itt shown in the utudy of thcae 
lanpiflges as theif exist at tiie present day. by increaied 
demaods for a knowledge of historical crammer " (iMd^ p. 
fi33. ) But here Agam, on before, I aay to the reftdor : Buy the 
report yonrself, jiud read in full the description of Jiow these 
thm^ are done ia Uerma,iiy. 
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nexioa with Latin which hrings French, etymologj- 
into favour with our higher authorities, it might be m 
veil to remind them firstly that thia study familiarizes 
the boya with a kind of Latin which, from the Glaflaical 
point of view, can only corrupt their minds; and, 
eeoondly, that there uT'i loaa than 450 wnrda, in the 
vholfl French language, which hare come down irom 
the Latin without change of meaning. (Darmesteter, 
quoted by Widgery in Jo«/7w£ lif EdiicaHoTij 1889, p. 
201). Cut it is probable thnt mobt of the authorities 
only look supinely on^ and that the real authora of 
these questions are those foreigners who, as one of the 
best of their compatriots complains, '^ in their desire 
to cut a figure as claasloal scholars^ talk of Greek and 
Latin roots as if they kuRw much of thoae languagea, 
and , , , are silly enough to inmgine that their pupils 
cannot very soon discover their ignorance/' {Prf»f. 
Delbos, in the Journal of EductiUmi^ Sept. 1889). 



B. BLUMnEim, 

Tt only remains for me to justify agaiDst these men 
Prof. Delboa' accusation of ignorance. It must be 
obvious to all that the ouly excuse for etymology, a 
aubject notoriously unpractical, woiilil be its scientific 
accuracy. Yet the most shameful blunders are perpe- 
trated in these matters by our examiners. The "Fon- 
tainebleau" incident I have described fully enough on. 
page I0i2. Here ia a liat, with daios, of the occaaiona 
on which Ariny candidates have been asked to derive 
from the Latin words which are not rooted in Latin : 
Kov- '92j cimetiiiTe ; Nov. '94, bruijere ; June "9:), nejid^ 
aumOjte, bouquet; I^ov. '95, bo^jaU ; June '96, Ikutt. 
These are derived from Greek, Teutonic, and Celtic 
words, of which the beat were no more Latin, until long 
after clasaical time^T than Ute-it-teie and pyjama are 
English ; while two at least were as far outside Ciceru'a 
ken as the coirespoudiug Arabic is outside oura, 
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L Examination 
ot -JUDe, ISli'J, tiie examinBrs aslc ttie candidates to 
** give the feminine aiugulai of un jour.'' The auswer 
they evidently require is um joumee, which is no more 
trne than to call tho ^n^lish fortress the fominina of 
fort. In other London Mahriculation and Univfiraity 
Local papers I have found other questions quite as 
fooliah in principle, and yery nearly as unacientilic 
under their superficial dress of crabbed science. The 
fact is that tho oxuminore, in thotr offc>rt to dish tip 
dull old com nif>n places of grammar undar a new form 
which may puid-e the boys, fall into gross errors them- 
seizes. I use the arfjectiye advisedly ; for, however 
Hmall theau points may be from the true educator's 
pomt of view, it la simply nDpardonabU that tho men 
who attach moie unportance to petty minutiie tlian to 
a real knowledge of Freuch should thsTJistilves betray 
such ignorance, or such careleaauess of iheir own ptu- 
feaaod prmciplcs. 

These blandars aru simply those which have oc- 
curred in my own niirrow Held of observation^ partly 
in the Woolwich and Simdhurat papars, and partly in 
two other amall culltctions of papers which I have 
looked through, I have no doubt that an exhaustive 
enquiry would bring to light an astounding number of 
such acandals. I notice, for inatani:e, that a corres- 
pondent seuda to the yioming Post of Jtaruh 35tb 
laab a list of the mbtakoa in a French paper set to 
Militia Candidates a few days before, Sev^n bad mis- 
takes are quoted from thi^ eiii*^!e paper, most of them, 
of a character aeriously to affect the boys' chances of 
underatanding the work they were set to Uo, and one 
at loaflt (broire for hroi/orj rjdsiug very grnvo douhta as 
to the examiners' own knowledye of the language- 
This, like all the other Army examplBs I have quoted 
above, was perpetrated under the responsibility of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, who raluse to publish 
their examiners' names l«st they shoidd bo ^'peatoKd 
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TPitli comnLumcatiortB from aiixioua pnreuts and others." 
(Report of Lord SandhurHt'a C^mmitteo, p. 92,) If 
some of the examiners are (nB the preBent Bisliop of 
Hereford haa testified from personal knowledge) 
"eccentric men," it ^vill be owned that there is at 
least a method in the "eccentricity ^^ of the Couimifi- 
aioners. 



APPENDIS E, 

Lot!} stantiard of PiibUc School and Army nUaimnmts 
in Latirit Frenchj and English. 

At one time I had an economical habit of writmg 
memoranda and rough copies on the backs of boya' com- 
positions ; so thatj when I cast about for documentary 
evidence to show the pubhc (and poBEibly the ciirioua 
of future generations) what aort of Latin, French, and 
English receiver fair or even pood marks in these 
Army Examinations, 1 found sufficient paperB for nny 
purpose All those which I am ahput to quote, (^vit]l 
one ex<]eption noted in its plnco,) were wiitten by boys 
who have already been up far e^^amination, and a l&rge 
proportion by boys who passed in straight from school 
before the stress of this present war. 

L Latin. 

The reader baa already seen, on p. 117, the Engliah 
of the following Pfoae. It was done, withiii a few 
weeks of the examination, by a boy who got between 
700 and 750 marks out of 2»000. Now, taking wx 
e^iaminfttinna nt random, in tKe pdmy days between 
1893 and 1896, I iind that 10 per cent of the suc- 
cessful Sandhurst candidates got 750 marks or under 
Of these, one got 0, one 66^ four others unJer 300, 
three more under 3C0, four under 4D0, and bo on. 
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Again, a jear befoie the wnr, in November, 1896, 
it iraa decided to double tho "Woolwich admiesiona for 
that single lime. Of the 88 candidates thus admitted^ 
one got under 100 for Latin, three under 350, one 
under 450, two under 500, ia, ifec. : total of thoBe 
who gob Ti)0 mark^ or less, 32, Thai ia, eome 3G ptir 
cent, of the successfnl candjdfitesi of whom the large 
majority are generally Public School boys, were at the 
best about equal in Latin to the author of the follow- 
ing specimens, while very many of them were con- 
flidcrahly worse. Of tho 78 HJisuccts^ful candidates, 
41 got nnder 750, and 7 of thnee under 150, For 
Sandhurst, at the same time, (although the number of 
admiasiona was rather leas than the ayerage,) 33 oat of 
the eucceaeful lOfi got under 700, oae of them getting 
none at all. Of the 236 uneucooeaful, only G5 gain^ 
more than 750marka; while 107 did not even gain 
the half, (375 and 24 failed even to get 100 (or five 
per cent, of full marks). A study of these statistics 
mipht well convince aujooo who had already impar- 
tially con?iidered the advisnhitity of oiating T^tin an 
optional subject : and it 13 obvious that they alao 
throw a very interesting side-light on tlie contentioti 
(dealt with on p. 153) that the abolition of Compulsory 
Latin would bo a great hnrdahip to the unsucccsaful 
candidatea. For it will be aeen from the documents 
here followingj what sort of Latin it la that represents 
the high-water mark of 51 per cent, among these 
rejected Sandhurst caudidatea, and even 30 per cent, 
ajnong the success ful : end, ^irguing from th^se, the 
reader may try to imaijine the Bcholarsbip which earns 
a pupil 17 marks out of 2,000 — or 10, or 6, or oven 0! 
And this, without takiugiuto account any moral which 
might be drawn troin the marka of those who have 
been pass&d into the Army under streaa of thia present 
war! 
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AnalT/ris of Eajamination Paper of Candidate ir/to had 
obtained between 700 and 760 marki. 

[A]. PfiOBB CoMPoarTiON. 

(i). Lflgati wilitei!qne, TnQgimm reflponwibilitflteni 
Toifiecum fertis, nam sorts vestrum erit, ut honorem 
patriae, quae nunc Yos promittiti gentisque cui eatia, in 
iQtidiu periculo et luurte ipaa aubtiueretia. Sed hoc 
vobis consola^o erit, yoa causa honoris «t, ut credaoj^ 
justiciae pugnetis, Don solum ail expelkiidam iu- 
Tasioni^m tuipem in legionee Reginae, aed etiam ad 
coDstituetidam libeitatem justiciiunque et ad iusei'endaa 
juti^ aequaltib in solum Afncae andauae- Profit iauu mini 
hoc tempore in belJo quitm fi^rtuna, quae QTitea in 
nobis pugnare videbatur, denique ad no3 tranRmutabat. 
Tota India virtutem vestri laudat. Veatros factOB 
videnms iu proelio itinBr*jque . , , 

(ii). ImpoiiitGB, secuti liaudquaqaatn a Locodao- 
moniiB, andacioreB quam antea crescant, et ad eia 
undique appropinquvaniut sagittts, telis saxisque, 
clamore magiio eublato qui aether diaturbat, et vocem 
legaturum Lacedatjmouiis inauditam ledubaL ; qui 
eodpm tempore . . . , . Talis modo pugriandi unam 
etat cui disciplina Lykiiqijea non provisionem fecit, 
Bum hoc continet, conditio militura injucundiaaiiua 
erat. Nou poteraiit eos deatntere aut Btiam ad eoa 
peTvenire tarn celerea eb acres hoatea erant. ^umenque 
Btii vnlnerihiiB, quae non reddere potusrunt, di- 
minuescant 

[Bi] LiTiff Vkrso Travslatiok. 

I give specimens of the pupil's actual imnalationB, 
side by side with the roul aen&o of the paasagea* 
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Fir^t piece (TOmUm 11, i, 13—30). 

LiTBRAL TraITSLLTION. V\iVT[I^ WORDB. 

And behind [the Umb] And a white baDd of 

comee the white- robed wool bound behind its [the 

cTowdj their locks bound lambda] back, 
with oHve-wreathB. 

WaclGnnaerbyaactifice] We cleanse ourgrOTee. 
our country-folk. 

And lot not the crop Let the com escape the 
cheat the harvest with de- mingling of the eril weeds. 

lusive weeds. 



Then the well-fed couo- 
trymaD, trusting in his full 
Mds, wijl heap great loga 
upon the burning hearth ; 
and the throng of home- 
born slaves, a good token 
of the prosperous fanner, 
will sport . . 



Then the truatii^ and 
industriouB countryman 
will sow in the rich fields, 
large togs <m the hurmtig 
hearth; and the crowd of 
hunters, good augurs of a 
rich conntry, will sport , . 



^Nearly a quarter of the whole piece was left out, 
without any attempt at translation. There were one 
or two minor mistakes which I here omit. 



Sec(md piece (Lucretius F, 1160—1179), 

1 quote the first sentence only : the rest is of the 
same quality. The pupil ploughed bravely through 
the whole of this piece, without omissions. 
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Now what reason of tto 
Gods ml J have spread 
wide tkrougli tlie bounds 
of great Nationa, and will 
fill the city altars^ and will 
bake caro of the soloma 
aacrificea, wliich now the 
sacred hangings decorate 
in the highest places, 
whence eveuDow iu-gtown 
fear comes to mortals, 
which sustains the new 
delusion of th« Gods oa 
the whole orbe (sic) of 
WJfi and compello (iici 
them to celebrate festal 
days^ then it ia not diffi- 
cnlt to give reason back 
to wonJs** 



Now [as to] the cause 
which hAR spread abroad 
the [belief in tlie] Divinity 
of the Gods among vast 
natJonBr and has ^led the 
citioe with thoir altars, and 
has led to the inetitntion 
of solemn religious rites, 
which rites now flourish in 
greut iDBgnihcence and in 
[many] pieces, w^ieiicd even 
LOW there ia implnuted in 
the human heart an awa 
which causes the ei'ectiou 

of Dew temples t(r the Gods 
all over the world, pnd im- 
pels men to throng them 
on festive days ; [as to this 
cause] it ia not dillicult to 
to give an explanatiozL in 
words. 

There were aUo two pieces of translation from LatiQ 
prose authors j but these are missing. They would 
naturally be better timn the tranHlationa from the 
poBtfl, though probably not very much better. 

Kext oome 

[C] GrAUUAR AlfD HiBTOBY Qub^TIONS. 

I. Eight questions, simple enough, on the irregular 
yerbs, tmch as are ordinarily given to boys of tweWe 
or thirteen. Three out of the eight answers are 
wrong, 

n. Put into Latin [six separate sentences of Eng- 
hsh]. Two of these are omitted ahogetber ^ one ia 

' The effect qh the boy a mind of writing ancli involunta^ 
nonfienae aa thia aad the posaage italicLzed m the lost piece, is 
diacusaed fully ou pp. 304 foU. 
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C[uite T^ightf ane ia right but for a bad falac concord, 
and thii remaining two are more wrong thon rij(ht. 

TH. (a) Distinguish between [ais pairs of fl^ordg 
or pliraeoa] . AH right but for two minor mistukes. 

(b) Translate into Engliab [two not very difficult 
idiomatic seDteaces]. Not att^m^ted. 

IV. Translate, with Gxplanationa of gramTuatical 
irregularitieaj [elsTcn detached aentencaa from Latin 
BUthora] , Seven omitted altogether ^ one both cor- 
rectly translated and explained ; three inaccurately 
tranakte-ij but wihh Reims of truth : none of theso 
last three wore correctly explained. 

Y, VI- Questiona in Roman Hiato^. One of 
these tlie ptipO left out in accordance with the direc- 
tions wbich forbid mora than three out of the last 
four questions on the paper to bo httompted j the other 
he left out because he could not answer it. 

VII, Translate the followiug pasaagea; explain the 
allosione in each, and give, bo far as you can, the 
context. [Eleven t^s out of Latin po^tSf ran^iiig in 
dtf&culty from Horace's flllnaion tohia flight at Philippi 
to such versaa as " Naevia sex cyuthia, aepteni Justina 
bibatuFi" and "Inventus, Chryaippe, tai finitor acervi."] 
The pupil answered the Philippi ta^ quite correctly, 
OtJy one otJier he attempted; ''Milea-ne Craaai con- 
jiige barbara Turpie maritiis visit 1" I give his answer 
in full, " *Is the soldier of Cra.ssU3, base coward of 
a husband, conquered by a barbarian wife?' Ee- 
proachful ode by Horace illustrating the domestic in- 
felicities of a friend." It ia painf^illj wron^, but pain- 
fully human. Confront a boy who has only read one 
or two books of Horace and Virgil with a aories of 
quotations from the whole range of Latin poetry, on 
tho understanding that hia career may depend on hia 
leaving no stone untiirnod, and he ia certain to write 
things of which even his own sober judgment would 
not approve — nay, worse still, in hia bewilderment he 
will broak even the plaiueat Tules of Latin grammar. 
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Let Tia not blame him, but rememhor tke Biskop 
of HBreford'a rernHrk nbont, CiviJ Servi<:e exannnnrs ; 
" I have known a great maDj .... and some of them 
were eccentric men." 

n. French, 

T hftd, perhaps, better begin by aaying that T can 
give no dfitaiU which could help the reader to fathom 
that lowest depth of atl, the Militia Exiraination, 
through which eo many of our ufficsrs are likely, under 
preeant arrangemcute, to paee. I cau only quota the 
Exsmii^ers' words from the Official Report of last Sep- 
lember'a examination. "Fiwu^ft, 61 candidates [out 
of 218, *.f., 28 per cent.] failed to score 5 pfr ceiiL [of 
the marks] ^ while only 11 obtained more than 50 per 
cent." These italics are mine. The Gemiau examiner, 
perliapa more prudent, only reporte in general terms 
that " the result of this examination is not at all satis- 
factory, ' Let tlie reader bear in minJj therefore, that 
the detjiilfi which I am about to give, gkaally tta they 
may aeem, are respectable compared with what might 
he given of this examination Ui which more than a 
quarter of the candidates foil to get 5 per cent., while 
nineteen-tweaticths fail to get half marks. 

I will begin by i^uoting my moEt favourable speci- 
mens. I had a pupil once who gained rery higli marks 
indeed (1770) : he had learnt Dearly all his French 
elsewhere. 1 think he hardly ever wrote twenty cob- 
fiecutivB linea without definite grammatical miatakes, 
and at its best his work could not be called acJiolarly, 
I find that I happen to have kept seven exercises of 
his, done ' at sight ' : here ore some apecimens — '* C6 
manage . . . avait pour quelqne temps sembl*^- avoir 
cimant^ une alliance &c. : '' '* en aoutcnaut lea fnctionB 
rivales contra I'un rautre:" "il prit occasion pour 
renouveler son eatreprise;" '*les Fraufaia nedevraient 
jamais avoir dee batailles raiigtSsG contre les Anglais : " 
" flucun homne u'a jamais plus du fois refuse lea ijfGces 
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[than Pitt], ni jamais Itia a-t^il scuejittB avec tin regard 
ei edvere pour sea proprea priueipefi." Such BJogle 
words, agiiiHi aa foUle, ftscfire, rivalii, escfirremovcht, 
admiral^ zettitXj intrenches exliawtser (^exhaust), in- 
doitiabie, JiiTtt^^ c^campU. These are only about half of 
the most attiking inatancea which. I had raarkcd ; but 
thej will ho flnough to show the limitationa of even 
firai-rate Army French, 

Again, I find among my papers two compositiona by 
a boy who gained 1540 marks. Thia 13 what be makes 
of a noL veiy difficult EcnteiiCQ from the " Opium 
Eater": "j'^cout^ia a^ec un plaisir semblable k celui 
que la voyayenr Weld temoigna, *iui e'^tendit pour 
(^couter, au Canade,auxdouxFiradesfemmeBindienneB, 
car le moiua iiu'ou compronue d'une laugiie, le plus on 
eat senaible, S^c, &c." la tho same pieco^ I fiod com- 
preiintintjje me propose deecnirivre;joi; and three other 
mistakes equillj oLvioua in Iheir context, whicli would 
take too long to explaiu here. In the other composi- 
tion are ptirsoncli&, enSr^icj /tiuffiuac, ficiTavageanct, 
sertaiu, entre for eiitree, soi-mSnie for Ini-mSme, together 
with other less groas blunders. 

Here again is a rough analysis of the last two com- 
poBitioEa written by u pupil who, a week or nu after- 
wards, got the highest French mark in the Woolwich Jiet, 
Wrong genders are attributed to musee, siege, ^entimentt 
ordre j there ars such bad slips as ceiehre, oter, hypoc- 
risy, plaea, il avait evfrveHlait, and ii aurait itscessit^ 
foe il aurail /aliw - such paioful sentences ua "il avaib 
mouru inattenduement :" *' D,, dehors de lui-m^me 
d'escitement , partit toutede suite :" *'aasait&t qu'il est 
{f 01 fut) deecendu:" " toua les noma dont il pouvait 
fle penser:" *' i\ ae eoui:ha avGc mal it la tete," Finally, 
Uchetr ia given ea French for Uckj il rendii for he torcj 
evisage for enlight&iud. No douht tlii:!! pupil jfot a 
rather [a^er proportion of marks than usual for the 
tranalatio]! yVom French and the ' cram ' quostioua ; but 
his proae was quite up to a couple of hundred marks 
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higboT than that of the avorago eucccBaful conjijate in 
a good year, who gets about 1125, 

Hete, again, are mstakea from a single proae by a 
hQj who gained l,oO0 marks later on, and whu would 
at the time \ig wrute Ibia have gaineil probably 1,400 
or 1,450: ahsolv^/ient^ relever, igi, dtmc(£t>rtieverth£li:sajj 
une {/raTid defaite^ dementi (for mad). And, lest It 
fiboulcl be imagined that this is mere Modern Side 
French, and that the Classical Side article is veiy au- 
petior, berc ure Belactlona front a sinji^Je proac I find by 
a Classical Sixth-form boy of tonaidetablo ability, 
nearly or quite up to Scbolarfihip form, who had for 
aix or Re\en years enjoyed better than average Classical 
Frencb teaching at bis Prepanitory and Public School, 
"wilh aboat a lona'a fioal polish in the Army Cloae. 
In the matter of mere elementary gramraat, I find 
puit as 3rti sing. prea. sub. of poticoirj H etait with a 
substantive, pits omitted after ne, and the definite 
article omitted with what was intended for a super- 
lative. Ha had more idea nf atyle tlian tlie I'^at — hia 
native intellectual suiieriotity would have gono far to 
account for this, but his Classical training had no doubt 
contributed its share— his vocabulaiy was decidedly 
weaker, but by roakiug the boat of it ho roduoed this 
difierence considerably in practice ; his most definite 
practical inferiority to tho others I have quote<l above 
waa on /piite simple points of gramuifir. This, aa will 
be seen later oti, is a facb of special gignificauce, T^vo 
other boya who pasaed in about the name time straight 
from the Clasaicol Side, un contaminated by Army 
Class, got nearly 300 marks less for French than the 
loweet pupil I ever passed in, until this last year of 
' omeryency ' cadetshipfl. But these which I have 
given hitherto are, of crjurse, very unusually favour' 
able specimens. Anything over 1,450 marks for 
FreDch is rare at any time ; for inaLance, in four lieta 
taken at random (Woolwich and Snndhursti for Nov. 
'96 and Nov, *^^), X find that fiuch marks wem got by 
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only 15 out of tlie 343 aucceaafu! candidates: i.e., by 
only 4J per teaU Let us turn now' to tho less fnvour- 
nble, and tliewfore still more significant, specimen* j 
for the question in not, What may tlie boys sonuitimea 
attain tol but, Wliat may be, and too often is, the 
ahocking ignorance of our ftiture offtcEra on this im- 
portant aiibjoct, which our Public Schools do not wiah 
to tearh (lollnqiiially, Iflatthe ^grflmmftticnl' knowledge 
should sutier^ From ihia point of view, gtbu the fre- 
quent grammatical blundera of the beat boys are lass 
si^uilLciiut Lhaii what I am abaut to quote i>f candidates 
wko were valued by the examiners at (in round num- 
bers) 900. 890. 760, and 720 respectively. 

Here a^ain, as in the Latb, it is well to look first 
into a seriea of marks ol different years. In six Sand- 
hurst lieta, between June '93 and Nov. ^9S, 97 out of 
G82 succ(ia«rii] caudidatflft (or 14 per cent.) got 950 
marks or under j one getlijig a^ few as 407. In Nov, 
1898, again, na many aa 30 out of the lOG successful 
candidatea were below 950, with one aa low as 3T8. 
The roador may eae, therefore, that the Bpecimetifi 1 am 
about to quote are not nearly so esceptional for badneaa 
as the previous apecimens weic for excellence ; and 
that, in fact, some 40 candidates pass yearly into the 
Army (quite exclusive of Militia CJiudidaLes) without 
any more TreTich than that reproaented by the best of 
these sp^cimers, which I will ji^ive firsL In each case, 
the specimen I give was an average composition done 
by the pupil within a few weeks of his examinatiou, 
choaen bec^Eiso it if] th^j noarcat J can find in point of 
tirae, and in every sensfi fairly represeniative of its 
author'a knowledge- 

(i). Candidate of 900 marks. " II aembia qu'on 
fm'rnera* Edoard duns Vespucn eotro la Somme flenve et 
la moT, maia alorSj il for^a un paysaa de couduire 
Tarme ^ vee nomm^ encore Blanchetaque, oil Blanche 



' The meaning of these italics is explained lower down. 
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taqutj C to l«Eul lliu army acioas n ford atiU called 
Blanch^taque, or whit& ehingU ") ah. on poavait exacle- 
ment traverser a jnarSe basse (phrase Eupplied by 
teacher). Un ttoupeau de chevaliers faiaait Vob- 
stTuction du^^ (i^gbt word supplied this aecand time 
by teacher), maiB Icb Aoglaia battireub leur route 
(^*foiight their way ") ^ tmvere la rivifere avec io cmiT- 
iige de h d^s^spoire. 

{ii}. 890 marks. "La reine lui-tfi^me d^sira de 
queatioimer Marf^ueriten Elle lui deuiaiida la QonL 
Mo-dmne, iMt hardimont M.^ hitiu que y/rjiparnit deva&t 
voufl en d6gmeemBnt, je auia une femme, Mou Dcnn 
est M-L,, pendant beaucoup d'aDsj'^tais du service de 
la reine Marie, qua vous avez tu^B iDJustemem, ei^ ainsi 
TOUfl ni'iivei f^t perdre le raeilleur dea maria, car ue 
pouvait paa Burvivre notre inTiOcerU mattresHe. J'avais 
<iMenni7iS avnjuftir\e\irs morts aurvoua ! Voua 6tea cod- 
Vtiinoie done, dit Elizabeth, que vous n'avez fait que 
votre devoir ! que pensez-voua que mon devoir fi^t vera 
toubI Futes-Yoaa la queatkmc comtuo un juge ou 
conime une reinel i^pondit M. avec le merae sang- 
froid- E, dit qu'iV fiit commo une reine. t'onc. rep- 
liqua la femme, il est le devoir de votie Majeste Je me 
pardouniir-" 

(iii)- 760 marka. " CVjtf (it was) uiie mauvaiae 
iiouvalle, pirce q^e je u'avaia pna port^ (brought) plus 
do pain que ce qui fitt rQiBonnement nece&edre pour 
moi et pour mes attendants d'Eunipc Je cro^ais au 
moment (c4ir iJ ma atiniLU [seemed] nsse£ po^ble), qoo 
mon esaorte evt mepm vroini^nt \^^ l^rma de letir ea- 
ga^'ement, »t, parce queje pensaid que I'tncojivea^ance 
d'une (/cm^Vparte du pain de chaque jour eeraic tio plus 
petite mal (et 11 seralt, je pensala, pliis couimodu k luoi) 
quo que {sU) voir que mca Araboa inauriraitmi do faim, 
je eommandaifl imi^diatemTnent h. Dhemelri W assurer 
que mon paiu aerfcit partagfi par toua avec dgaUtiS." 

(iv). 720 marks. (TJiia is the * prose' of which I 
givetheEujj]iahunp.21G.] '^Aseptheuresaprufiiaidile 
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9 mara U rapids nous porte vite vera Nice. Ceat neui 
hearea eb deinieji du mfttin quond nouo arrivona k Mar- 
ft^illna. Pour 1a p^emi^re fuia daoa ma vie je d^cerne 
la men Sous un soleil glorieux, elle apparait devant 
moi en toute sa beauti^ majeateuae et H<^r4ne, et de Mar- 
seille^ h. Nice nous bordoiis sea bords beann:. Je ne 
puis pas tiror faoilemotit mea yeux do g& M^ditei- 
rno^an, prejt de bleu de pierreries* duquel, I'azure du 
ciel, — du ciel de soud — est fait pale. A la fi>nd de la 
baie, Nice appjiralt.* Belle et majeBtueuae,* entourde 
de luoiitagitus, elle e'^tend veis le mer qui san£ a sea 
pieds." 

rrbe words marked with an asterisk were either 
looked up in the dictionary or supplied by the teacher.] 

When I said above that these four compoMtions 
were tepreaenttitiye of their aathore' knowledge, there 
ia oue important particular in which this is not true. 
The pupils hud a teacher at Land to whom they otleii 
referred in caaea of difficulty, as well as dictionatiea 
vfMch, however, they used as little as possible. What- 
ever credit tho roador mi^ht foci iudinod to give to 
any of these pieces, he ought to discount it hy about 
20 i)6r cent, to orriTe at what the pupil would have 
done in actual examination. 

It will be noticed atao that all the piecofi, except 
perhaps No. 3, are decidedly below the average diffi- 
culty of an oiamiuatioa piece. Number 1 especially 
(Ranaome's Short Hiat. of En^laDd, p. 115) ia as 
aiiaple a piece aa could easily be found outside a mere 
child's book- I have italitiiaod the zaaay cafles in 
whicli the pnpib blunder over the most elementary 
points of grammar^ bei^ause such blundera are moat 
significEiat. It ia no eiaggeration, but the bare truth, 
to say that net one of tliese four pupila really kuew 
even hie four regular oonjugatinnsT with avoir and £-tre: 
by which I do not mean that they would every now 
aud then make a. slip in these verbs, but that the 
gTOBsest miatates were cf frequent occurrence, and that 
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the Loyj wLeu tuld that he bud wrlUeii the word 
wrong, would be unable to correct it without eeriona 
thought — even when he could correct it at all. In 
this respect^ the above specimens will leave an impres- 
sion decidedly short of the trath. Of one of the 
pupib, and by no meaoa the worat, I have ^bout as 
much French composition as would fiU two pages nf 
this book, Within this space I find vons asMijez 
(imperative) J plaid and again plait for p. part, of 
plaire ; j'ai voibs vioitB : A, avait uujlns f'irce que B ; il 
eut devenu; on pent dit; je meZ^t'y; je crintsn; y ai bion 

aiaej il /ivoit oblifi^- de le faire; in both these two last 
cases he had intended to put a part of i^tre, and it waa 
only after serious reflaction that he discovered his 
miatake even whea the word Lad been underlined : the 
two false preteriteR he waa quiti? unnblft to correct for 
himself, even after refioctioii. In the face of these 
specirnena of grammar, one may well feel iTiclined to 
parody Euskia'e adaptJition of Homer in criticism of 
Gonatable. The ClaaaiGal Maatcta have prayed during 
all this wicked Philistine century *'Though our pnpiU 
should have nothing else, let them have Grammar!" 
The Gods have heard but half the prayer: the pupils 
have indeed nothing elsd, hut they have not Grammar. 

I happen to have access to the rough ilraft of a 
formal raport drawn up, at the apeeial rptiuest of the 
Headmaster, by a master of the Army Class at a great 
and finccessful Pahlic School Here are a couple of 
verbatim estracts. The reporter ia trying to account 
for certain acknowledged defects, which h« attiibutea 
to— 

*^ (i). Eutire absence of syalematic drill in grammar. 
E.<f., Mr. X criticized very severely the (Irst ' unseen 
prose' which tuy boye ^nt him, cind declined to mark 
them. Tho first three words of that proae were * The 
Saxon Church . . .' Y— " (a sixth-form boy) ^^had 
put a masculine adjective with the feminine noun, and 
Z — " (upper y or lower VI) "attempting to put the 
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adjective into the feniiniiio, hnd given it a false 
inflection (ttaxone). These were boya who had apent 
yeara at thia school, and only two terniH with me. 

(ii). A cnTiRciouanBas on the hoys* pnrt that iheip 
work is looked over perfunctorily at the hsat, and 
often neglected altogath&r. 

(iii). Ae entire neglect of that strict and laborious 
aocurocy without whiut the study of any knguage 
loses half its value as a mental discipline for hoya . . . 
French prose is aa artistic, as Lard to write well, and 
Bs fully reducible to logical rules as Latin prose ; but 
how cita bojs IfC Uu^hL to writti echdarly prose when, 
after dahbliiiR in the language for four or five years, 
they are still ijjnorant of its ai^idence ? There are 
many complainte of the dilficulty of getting hoys for 
one moment to take the study of French seriously : 
flUTely we need firet to take it more aeriouely ourselves [ " 
And again, '^ 1 have quite sufficient documentary evi- 
dence to show that of tlie toja, agetl from 13 to 15, 
who havfl applied at differeut timea for admiseion to 
the Arujj Class, vnry few have posaaEHed eveu a very 
moderate knowledge of the simplest and moet nocos- 
Bary details of French accidence." 

Xow, these extracts are particularly valuable as 
illustrating one important fact, that the real enemy of 
"grammatical" FiaiicJi ia not the MoJbiti master, even 
fif thfl moflt itrlvnneed views, but the Clasaieal man 
who, in his blind conservatism, wouid rather cut the 
boy himself in half thaa abata one jot of bis tradit- 
ional ptiticiples. But for the single sentence in which 
the reporter betrays dtabelief in the theory that French 
prose is a mere mutter of dictionary and low cunning, 
all this might Lave been written by the moat strictly 
Uiassical master expostalaling with some modert\ Philis- 
tine who had Bii ideiiof teaching the boys colloquially. 
I may add here (for it is meat BignifLcaiit) what 1 be- 
lieve to have been the practical result ot thia repoiU 
The Headmaster declined to accept the proposed 
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remfidy, viz., a monthly or ais-weekly "stock-taking" 
exatoinatioiL ia siuiple grammiir all through the lower 
flchool. together with a dietiiiat understanJing as to 
how much grammar waa supposed to be taught in each 
form. Indirect palliative measures were tried inHtead, 
aud thluga probably reroEiiimd prt^tty much aa they had 
heen. At uue public Bcht^ol, whera auch a *'fitock- 
takin^" e.^aminatiou waa tried, it iid indeed reveal an 
almoat ifideecribablo state oi ignorancb to begin witb ; 
but itp iiijal effect was that every boy, aa bo passed up 
the school, picked up at leoBt a very fair koowludge of 
the A. B.C. nf French Grammar. But, in an ordinavy 
way^ everybody is quite content to go on under a 
ByHtem of which Prof- IJalbos complaiueJ twelve ycara 
ago that ** pupils return from echool, term after term, 
OS deficient in Fronch ag if thoy had uQvor loamt it- 
Tbis lact, which is within the knowledge of everybody, 
shows that either miister or scholar ia at fault ^' 



IIL English. 

The regular English teacidng at mnet Public Schools | 
ia practically nii. Lower and middle form boys do i 
certain amount of English Hiatory ; leaiti a fe^v poema 
by heart; are aometimea tortured vrilb lepuUire 
grammar; or (to their still more nnflpenkable disgust) 
have aome book to rea^.! for a holiday task. On the 
Classical side, an enthusiastic teacher here and there 
may read a good deal of poetry in a really atimulnting 
fashion with the lioya ; but, even hero, tho etook dleh 
ia too oftan a !::i hakes peare in wliich the text ia com- 
pletely buried under raasaea of pedantic rubbish* 
There is also a certain (or uncertain) amouiit of essay- 
writing. Of syfltematic Ej:igliah teoohiog throughout 
the Hcbool there i^ none ; uor bave the aasembled 
Headmaatera in Conference, after two solemn attempts, 
been aa yet able, ao far aa I can leam, to devise a&y. 
It used to be generally assumed that a boy learned 
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Bufficient English with his Latin and Greek ; and, 
tlioafib the abtost Headmaatera, and oTen CitII Service 
Com miss JonerB, are no lonper abla to peTsuade them- 
selves of thia, the belief still lingers ic aufficieot force 
to influence Public School policy iar more eveu now 
than the newer and more enlightened convialious — a^ 
old beliefs often do control conduct long after they are 
dead in the ToxnA. 

I give here auch details with rejrard to our boys' 
ignorance of their own. language aa were too drj' and 
techiLicBl for m^rtion in the text of Chapter XII, 
where T deal with the flubJQfit in geBPml. 

Fip«t, afi to how far cur ordinary Olasaical education 
euabfes a boy to use hia own language. Some light 
may be thrown upon this queation by a study of the 
En^liiih compoaition mark a in Army cxa.miiiatioii9- It 
is tnie that theee examinationB only tost a boy'n ca|}a- 
city for putting sufBciently commonplace thoughts into 
fairly correct and well-apelt English ; but within thia 
limit they are not an uufair teat. The aubject caa best 
be studied in the few yeara preceding the introduction 
of compulsory Latin in 1691 ; since in those years, 
side by aide with a group o^ strictly Clsfisical candiJates 
who took up both Latin am! Greek, there waa s group of 
entirely non-Classical candidftbes who did not even 
take up Latin. I will call these two gpoupa the (xreaks 
Bud the non-Latins respectively. Taking three lists at 
random (Woolwich, June '88 and June '90 : Sand- 
haral, Dec. '87), I find that, in tha first, the 23 non- 
Latins gat a mark for Bngliah composition which arer- 
aires 3-50 percent of their total for all aubjecla together, 
while the 20 Graeka get 3.46. In the second, the 19 
non-Latins are again ahead with 3.35 to the 3.31 of 
the nine Gr*!ekj*. In the third, the 35 Greeks are 
ahead with 3.77 to 3.60 of the 15 non-Latinp. To 
give the reader an iden how incondderable even the 
greatest of IheRe variations ie, I may mention that tbe 
highest English mark in those three lists (430) difiere 
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from tlie lowest {163) aa 5,83 tr> S,S5, vhen reduced to 
a percantaee of the marks of an ordinary fiuccessful 
candidate. It would not seem then, from these three 
averages, that the study of ClasBics t^B any very de- 
cisive effect on the writing of correct Englisb. For it 
jR lifeflTy that uiany of thesa non-Tjitins hud liad no 
more special proctico in English compOHition than the 
Greeks : and at the most it is probable that such 
practice irould average oue or two hours a week for a 
couple of years : a troiuing which, if half the advant- 
ages claimed for our present ClassJcal training really 
existed in the case of the ordinary hoy, would be quite 
inaufficient to bring hia non-Classical competitor so 
close to him in the field of En^liali composition. And 
my own peraonai experience is eAen more favourable 
in this respect to Modem aa compared with Classical 
bojs- Here, for instance, are the marks of the suc- 
cessful candidates from onft eehool during about tliree 
yeaja. I put the mflrka first, Ihcn the description 
of the candidate, using italics for those who passed 
in straight from the Classical Side. First conies 821, 
(an nnusually high mark, paralleled among the 150 
auctieasfal Woolwich und Sandhurst uanilidatfls on that 
occaeion only hy an S4G, 820, and S07-) Thia was 
got by a boy whose whole school life had been spent 
on the Modern Side and in tlie Army Clas^^* Next 
eomes 725, a Chssical ^ixth-foinn boy, alroostj if not 
quite, up to Scholarship intellect. Then 679 (Modem 
Side and Army ClaBs) ; 630 (ditt..), 605 t Chii^Ual 
Remove), 590 (Classical Side and 18 months in A.C.), 
577 (A,C,), 387 (Chssicat Reyrtove), and 341 /ditto). 
These marks were in later days, and inclmle not on]y 



■ It is worth noting thit on this occasion the purely Classi- 
cal boya, though acme of them ^t very higb marks irtde«d for 

GrD&k jkud LiLtiiir [LVfiragc ffiAy ttl5 fur Eu^libh, oji« fatlmg oji 
low as 433, or less than 44 per cent, of full n^nrka. Speci- 
metiB of the work of a candidate who obtained G4tl for EngLiih 
will b« found 4 pafio or two lower down. 
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an esaay, but a piece of precis, whicb, howeveij ought 
to have been advantageoua for tho ClttBflical boya, if it 
were the fact that their fitndiea are so far aiiperior to 
all others in the training of general mtelligence- As 
it ia, the practice of precis- writing does give an ad- 
Taiitage tc the Army Claiia boy on the whole; yet I 
think that these fi^urej^ ulso, eu la.r as tliey gc, tsnd 
decidedly to throw liouht upon the common osserlion 
that our present ayatem of Claaaical training is by itseif 
sufficient to train tlie boys in the coiTcct y&e of their 
own tongue. The non-ClaBaicjil boys on this liat had 
epent only 1 J hours a week, during an itverage of about 
two years, on eaaay or pi^cia writing. I have little 
doubt that, if the flssays were comparedT those of the 
Classical boys would show more of what is commonly 
called * style ' ; but, ao far qs my OKporicnco gooe, tho 
ordinary Claasical-aide boy has a great leal to learn 
before he can write an ordinary essay or deacription 
with real freedom and correctness, Gonaideriiig the 
fact lh*tt tho^e who trike u^ Greek for tlie Army are 
those who^e niinda have a natural linguistic bpnt, I 
believe that any reader who makes up such averagea 
as those which I have indicated above, or who merely 
rang his eyes down the printed Hata of marks to note 
tho frequent disproportion bttwocn a cQcdidat^^'s per- 
formancB in Classics and in English Compomtinn, will 
come to the conclusion that Claries, ^s at present 
taughty do not eiercise any decisive influence on the 
candidate's power of writing pldn, correct Enghah. 

Bat I can bring the matter nearc^r home to the parent 
than this, I pos^ss a ceitaia amount of English 
compositioo by a boy who, without having given 
extra time to the subject, obtained 25 marks more for 
English than the average of those 27 Classical boys, (all 
of whom ohtaiDfiii far more mai-Wa tbanbe, not only for 
ClaaaicB, but on the aggregate of subjects,) Hia mark 
was also higher than that of 81 per cent, of the 
enccessfnl candidates at that time ; iL is true that the 
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marka hnppereii tberi lo be particularly luw ; but 640 
is a ilisbmctly good mark at any tLme^ espocially for & 
candiilBte \vlio has had no pra<:tice in pr^ds-writiDg ; 
w the reader mast bear in mind that the pupil liere 
dealt witli is a particukrjy favourable specimen. Tha 
writin<^d I have tu Jud^^e fram wuuld amumit in bulk 
to about ten or a dozen pa^es of this book. They were 
all dona uDd€r examination conditions, I find in them 
the following words: TecmMid^ Htenary, cowpell^ 
reknoif'ned , surv^yance, immeadititiy, irnpenetriblfi, heals 
(Sot fieth J, omnntted, Wolsffi/, beeeiifCt reffi/. bnUfince, 
hemhilder^ enabling, fnfld-nt^rith nil, 'ippaHmi>nt^ijnli'}\«n' 
danse, BHttii^i (Iv^kg) ^dkiUfttUif^ oppofitntts^ and several 
misplaced or omitted apostrophes. In the matter of 
faulty sentences, salting aside mare awkwardne^ of 
expteafiion, wo havo tbo following : 

' ' To read such accoimtfl as these ci^e an idear ns to 
the personal nature of the combatant in n battle." 

" Mistakes ^hich if the enemy had taken the 
fluprisoia adrrmtage of, would have cesulted iti ati out- 
come of the war, to whicb tha confident Uritiaher might 
refuse to give his credence." 

"A man without nmbitioDT however small, is not a 
useful adjunct to his clasA ot life, he may perform his 
daiiea cortifuUyj arid to a meaaare, well; bat without 
that spirit of progression and eagerness to improve and 
perfect that is the fuel of modem history. The ambi- 
tionlesB life is fond of ease and pleasure, and will only 
du whul ^vea him least trouble/' 

" If a battle is deair«d to illiiatrale tlie dodged pluck 
and endurance of Brittish eoldiery, fi^htinG■ with no 
definite leaderahipj except of their immediate Buperiora, 
and under the most trying conditions, Inkerniau 
should, and rigbtly^ be choaen." 

" Every foot of the RnssiDri ndvant:i> va9 contended, 
with dogged pluck such that the densely packed 
l^ueeiana were discouraged-" 

Suchr then, is the work of a candidate who gets un- 
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usually good marks for English : let UB now look at sa 
iiiiusually bad specimen. Here ia a rou^h itialjaie of 
fourteen e^aya liy ft aucit^assful Army cBndiilate, wmonnt- 
iDg toijether to about 40 pai;ea of \\i\a book. I be;^ii 
"by counting the apellmg mistakea : after 130 I lost 
patieiice, and *averHgei' the total at between 200 and 
350, or about nne in every two lines. Thfi first 2fi *if 
tbeeA miflt^kea, noL Belected, but taken juat tis the^ 
come, are artical, thing (for think ; oftpa recurs), peimeij, 
auguiamt, cmitinttnt, enterajuie^ Ghanlk, tr[A]^r^, invars- 
ion, superstion (7 times), wriicji (Z), iJaa As (Bjisques), 
mistho, ^[o], 'j^Titah, crentiirs, ivounder, Ifrndson^ 
turleij, aorcerors, hddte (7), shure, corp^e]^ inclinded^ 
ipirites. Here ia a selection from tlie reat : 'junpouderj 
nnigrT (cun^ected to vintfifer), immatien (corrected lu 
imagen)i coJatfe (college), anivcrslty {anniversary), 
nvjt^tinre, sixtith. sociJint, nnttihlukinent, ahserdf.^jfxtiig^, 
Htnture, beutifiil, laruiwje» (2), Fyrrem&e, Sepniean, 
Caniinal RenchUati, ahei^ifiinUs, Dutch y (4). phosojiken 
(pliosphorua), itpsttrresy supitrt^nTft. I msiy add tbat 
there are dozens of bad mistakes whicb I have not 
counted, altered by tbe pupil himself before he sboweil 
the work up, but many oi them (like prtifisying) 
GnSLciD^, even eo, to reveal terrible ignorance of tfie 
molUer-toiigiie. TUh ^nimmar is in muny renjiecta 
better than fhe speliinjf ; but very few sentences are 
really passable Enplisli, from beginning to eni). Here 
ore three or four apecimena. 

**rn ancient warfare there was not so muc)! to 
think of, for instence t^lielding tho meu ^gainat tho 
shot and shell from the hostile batteries, or from aa it 
will be in future warfare, the lieailly misseln from the 
flying me'ihioea. But they bad only to tliiok cf 
drawing up their troopa in ufleuaive or dcffeuHivo line 
of battle array- In those days one cbjirge often gained 
the day, but it often lost it as well in thuse days. 
But now all is altered^ no longer does the cavilry or 
ftrtillery win tbe day aa of yore. But tho guns of 
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rifles B^reep the plains, and make it impossible for 
cavUry to exist wlion under firo. A good general 
must be always thinking over plans, -whereby he can 
plant his artillery. For when an army has got a good 
position, it is nearly shure to win tha liay." 

*' Let us try and compare our srt to former ages, we 
see thnt if with the die5giimtion of tbe old fitatuee we 
can not make such beautiful carvinga. And even with 
our moat delicate towels and implements can we cut 
out such fine and graceful features as the anctenta did 
with a knife and clumsey cblsHeh In the matter of 
religion the ancient religion iflvery different to modern 
religion," 

*' Now a days Guy Fawa dny, called after the law- 
leaa Italian Guyto Falx, ia rapidly dieing out, and as a 
groat deal of harm and miatchieC was don<» by the 
fireworks, Ac., Ac" 

Another ^'etorey" refers to '^the aoloa of departed 
friends" who bad left "this world of trouble and 
breveincuts." It abounds in ininiitehle touches of 
uneonscioua humour^ but ia unforlunatflly too long for 
reproiluction. 

Ngw, the author of these osaays not oaly baa Hla 
Majesty's Commission, but deserves it, as things go in 
England There is a good deal of common sense in Ilia 
ideas ; he obtained, in compariaon with other conipetiU 
ora, respectable marks in other fiuhjecls ; and his 
epelluifi and grammar, all things considered^ reflect Far 
leas discredit ou himself thin on other people, I wish 
I could heheve that wc have no raoro iguorajit ofhoors 
than this luan. I bavekncwn another who, at tLe age 
of nearly seventeen, sp&lt quite as badly as thia- I 
shall never forget how long it took hira to grasp the 
orthography of adm ; and how, later ou, he showed me 
uj> an sHBuy in which the " mity oak" wae coulraated 
with the '*tiuy acheoru" whence it had sprung. But he 
was a boy of iron will : he learned by heart literally 
thousands of words, and fought bis way in at last 
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throu^li the Milliia : atid, if ever E were in a " tight 
place" like Mttfoting^ and could spirit a single oae of ray 
old pupila over to my aid, I am not sure that I shonld 
not choose pieciBoly thia imirdei-er oF his mother tongue. 

Of boya posseaaing sufQcient Iraius aud applicHr 
tion to make eveu moderate niarka in other subjects, 
I have never met one who could not, with trouble, ha 
taught to spdl fairly respectably. Bat the trouble ia 
very seldom taken; the labom'j howeTer sQcceaafnl, 
meets with little reuo;;uitiuii ; and aveu aohooliuasterSj 
when them ia no regard in sight beyond the conaciona- 
nesfl of triumpLant Tictue, are tempted to flhift the 
task to souiebodr else. 

After these specimens of rather good and specially 
had Anny En^^diah, let ua turn W tlio average lowei^ 
middle-claaa apecimsn. Hers ia an annlysia of the per- 
fomlan^^e of ^evan candidates in a single essay : all 
were Public School boys of over seveateen, and pretty 
sure of getting into the Arzuy. 

Sso. 1 ia a really correctly written essay. The writer 
was u boy who had spent nearly all h\& life abroad, and 
onlj paid a flyi^ig visit to one of our public schools. 
JJut he bad been accustomed to hear all sorts of subjects 
diaciisaed by cultivated people, and had read more for 
himself than the ordinary echoolboy, One of his weakest 
points waa Latin : his strongest, Modern Laiij^uagea. 

No. 2 showed more natural sense of style than most ; 
bat here are apecimens of his actual performance. 
" Duty calls him [the King] from all Hides ; and from 
all pleaaure at the snme time having to set an example 
to others, ho is critisised from all sides people only 
being too ready to pounce on anything he ma^ do or 
may not do and to worry it thread-bare, Inoninernble 
Btata fiinotionH have to he ^^ot through. Opouing of 
Hospitals and every sort of Charity." The rest is very 
much in the same str^iin. Unly one spelling; mistake. 

B^o. 3 epe?ls knolsdge and doctera. " A great man, 
must necessatil}! pat up with a great deal of incou^, 
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Teruenco, . . . Tins Kiiig also \Thcro ever Le goca la 
the cfintrepiecp, Tinleas it lb a physical impossilrtJity lie 
inu&t kfiejj his appointments otherwise the thing would 
become a fia&co in mauj oaaee." No actual grammiitical 
mistakes, liiit a good nianj awkward expresaiona with 
hiid pimctiiation. 

^\K 4 epellft ceramony, indiscrete, what at} ttjer, 
throuffkt, &nU frequently omits apoatropliL'. '* DriTen 
through the fltreetaj lined with soldiflia^ at a gallop 
though he is, \i& is atiU even in dcin^er- The latit Gaar 
wfLs fissflsinated and the prt^seut u\a.y ehare hfs fiit^ at 
any momeLt. This is of cause lather a bad caae btit 
even in England our late beloved Queen had her life 
nienanced three times Ij a nmiiraitn." 

No. 5 spells dtjcejided, Lytfite, disiaioHt catastrojjhy, 
missoniarieft Africian, largbf, politcal^ ri^iregmtiveg. 
" She reigned sisty-three years sevQu nuinths, during 
that lime innumerahle things took place. In 1838 
she married Prriice Coaaurt, who ilied in 1S62, the 
year after he opened the Givat Fahibilion, now the 
Crystal Palace, lie wJifi loved by the whole of Eng- 
land for his generosity and cHaritabltiess, The inven- 
tions of the reign werfi numeroua eomo of the more 
impoi'fcaiit one aro ; " Szc, &c. 

No, ^ syfeWs everi/ hotf\/,faciluited, dfeinff, Mia,ituper- 
ceded. " The increase of the colooias is another great 
incident of thin reign. Take for instanno Auetftlia, 
parts of which ara hardly known and parta which are 
not known at all even now, and was not known much 
at all at the commencement of the Queen's ret^n. 
When the yold mines were fouuci there, theie waa im- 
mediately a rush for that place, for example Cool^;a^die." 

Ho. 7 spells childrend, ijiven (for 'jivimj) Vitlnndg, 
tJiise (twice ftir these), and twice gives a fli^ignJar verb 
to a plural subject. " The labe Queen commnnt'ed hw 
glorions rei^n in 1837 being crowned in VVestminstec 
Abbey, A few yean later aha married Prince Conaort 
and had several children, the fiiat^ of which wu the 
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PrinoQ of Wales, who haa juot succeeded Queen Vic- 
toria. Priuce Conaort did not live very lon^, he died 
ia 1863 and threw country into great sorrow.'^ 

The haadwriticg of one of these candidates was 
einiply vile : tiirce others were very Jiioderate : only 
three were really gi>od. This ia decidedly a better 
proportion than usual. 

ThiH, then, is tho sort of EngKah written by the 
Mower middla claflH ' of cjindidale ; of whom it may ba 
calculated that seventy or ei^^hty at lecuit &nd tbeir 
way into the Army every year. The wonder is not 
that English of this stamp csn be tolerated in tha 
Army, since the War Office is practically bound hand 
and foot by ita pled|,'e yiveu thirty years agii to do 
oTerythin^ in its power to admit candidates straight 
from PuUic Schools. The real raatvel is that» after 
years of a training vhicJi aims above all things at 
being literary, and definitely disclaima any immediately 
practical object, youthii leave achool so deficient in ona 
of the first acconiplighmenta of a gentleman as to 
shock even the Army authorities. In the official 
report of the Alderahot staff, published last October, 
the bad writing and spelling of youtig officers is 
floverely criticised, and it is suggested tbat the Secm- 
t.ary for War might well remind the Public Schools 
that the maiu gailt of this lies at their door. {Time*, 
March 6, 1901, p. 3 ; letter from Dr, Maguire). 

It may however be said, "Xliis ia only Army Candi- 
dates' composition." But I hnve already given facta 
temling to show that, in those points which ought to 
be specially taught in Hchools — cleatneas of expression, 
accuracy, punctuation, spelling — Army CanditltLtes are 
rather above their schoolfellows of the eauie natural 
capacity. I will now illustrate this contention by 
extracts from the papeta of the only two candidates 
who presented themselves not lon^^ ago fur a Litera- 
ture prize open to a whole school, and who may 
be naturally aoaumed to bo favourable speoimena. 
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Tho Lftndwriting of one candidate, llioiigli far from 
good, was fairly legible : the other'B waa had in every 
respect. Both omitted about half the ueces&ary apo- 
atrophce, and four-fifths of the Eecoaeary stops. I will 
give the first few satiLaiices of each boy's paper, witU 
Gclectiona from tho reaL 

Ko. I. *'The book is very well described in Gold- 
smitha own preface when he says that 

Books should not be judged by Iheit want of ab- 
aurditics but by ^Teat beautiefl thus a hook may bo 
great with man/ ffialta but may be worthlaaa without 
& single absucdity. 

The Vicar is essentially of tbia kind thus the arrival 
of Sir William Thornhill and thi^ trump cird played 
by Jonkinet?!! in Iha priaon aro obvionaly cciaca of 
'Dene ex Machina' there are many other instfliicea of 
this and Goldsmith must himself have felt it-" 

In the Teat of the paper (omitting obviously cletical 
errors), I find ' diauriptiuu ' ; Hhe Vicar discovera 
the doaertinn of his dauf^hter from, him'; and atich 
sentences as these : *'Go and be miaerable my children 
then said I, we shall never see a happy hour agaio and 
Heavens everlasting fury light on him aud his chus 
to take my darling from mo who I waa leading up to 
Heaven as anrely it will do; go and he miserable^" 
'^Palmfloffagroaaof apEctacleaoD Mosea in exchange for 
horse which were wortMees alao deceives Haniborougb-'* 

No. II Iwigins, '* This book, though not a great book, 
either from its plot or its happy ending, in n^'vettbclesg 
a magnificent work of literature. It deacrihes in the 
minutest details the domestic life of a familyj in their 
prosperity, triumphs, iiain, and eventual restoration. 
Of course, as every book, it has many and onurmoua 
Bhortcomiiigs- The way in which the Vicar goes Jog- 
ging on through bia migfnrtunes, goint; from one dis- 
aster to another, and the cool way in which he is 
restored to prosperity once more with his family, 
through principally the * dcua qx machiDd,' like Mi- 
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JentinaoD, anil the consummate benevolence of Sir 
Wiiliam Tlioruhill^ is at timot eitrem^Iy lodbronB, 
but for all that we feel a]L through a great interest in 
the book and its characters, and espetially the Vicar, 
whom though we laugh at greatly when deceived by 
the incorriaibie Jenkinioo ia bia bargain for the horse, 
yr*5 cunuot help admiring to the full for his coutugt^ua 
oonduct ill preaching to the bfli charncters in thfl prison, 
and hiB triumph in the end." Beaides this, we have 
'principals* (for 'principlea')j 'alrij^ht'j 'thedialogues 
bBticft)i the learned and rather pedantie Dr. Primtose 
uith Jenkinaon ' ; * a clever argumenliel ' j ' Hia aona 
seem to have derived (for irtJtefited) their father's en- 
joyment of argument'; * Deuterogamy . . . , against 
which the Vicai was ho invective'; ' It is a marvel 
bow G . . . . could have known enough about do- 
mestic life ad he appears to h^ive,' 

The mistakes here presented occur, with others of 
less account, within a body of writing which would 
iiil about six pages of this book. They are quite typi- 
cal of all but the bcdt Public School work^ so far as 
my experience goes. It ia only excnptional boya whose 
English composition does not sin gainst tliose simple 
ralea of logic, grammar, and spelling, which are above 
all things aubjecta for class-teaching, but which are 
seldom taught iu o1ds@. 

But there are certain examinations, of which the 
London University Matriculation is a fair type, which 
compel even Public School boys here end there to pay 

Bpi:eial aUffution to En^Heh languaga and lit^iralurt^ I 
have given in the t^xt (p. 1 98) a apecimeu of the kind of 
work which this encouiages ; I wiD append a few more 
d&tads here, dealing specially with the contrast between 
the stock of *' cram " knowledge which tbe candidate 
poaaeeeeJ, and his frankly confuasod want of vital 
knowledge on the itamu subjects. 

He gave a very circumstantial account of the Eng- 
liah language in ita early stages, naming the tribes 
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Tsliicb had introduced it, and wheuce the^ had come : he 
drew the correct diatinction between their eynthelic 
laupua^B and our anfllytic epeech descended from it. 
But he had not read Hereward the Wake, and had ao 
special interest in, or knon'Iedge of, the hfe of those 
moD wliope larij^uago ha fsould so correctly deactibe. 

Another qUi3stion ran, *' Statp briefly tlie theme and 
name the anther of each of the following poems : The 
Inehcape Eock, Lyeidaa, The Deserted Villnge, Tith- 
onua, Herv<; Kiel^ Tlie Ladj of the Lake," Heryd 
Riel he, naturally enoagh^ omitted altogether; thei 
lachotpe Eock he ascribed to Tennyson; all the others' 
he ascribed cortectly^ hut could deacribfl the theme of 
Lycidaa alone. As marks for this kind of thing go, I 
shuulJ judge that ha would probalily ha^e got from 
25 to 30 per cent, for thia qnastion : yet these maika 
wotild bear no real proportion to hia actual ignorance ; 
for among these poema the only one he thought he had 
read (hut could cot fee] quite certain) was precisely 
that InobcajiD Kock of whioh he could name neither 
theme nor author. On further enquiry I found that 
he had read in school, during five or six ycara, a few 
ehorler poems, the ordinary eort of school selection, 
and (for exantiiiationi^) four of Shaker^peare'e plays. 
Out of flchool, during hia whole life, lie had r^ad no 
poetry hut the Ingoldahy Legends. The real tendency 
of hia Sbahespeare studies was shown a few niontha 
ago, when 1 heard him tefnae to go and aee '* Henry T*' 

at any price whatever, lU spite of the warm common- 
dfltion be-^tijwed on it Tiy a trusted friend innocent of 
all scholastic taint, tLe based his refusal (as Newman 
■would say) upon a ajllogism i "All Shakespeare ia 
rot : ' Heniy V ' is Shakespeare ; therefore ' Henry V ' 
is rot,'* Yot tho boy, although his mnitj intereslE were 
Hcientific, was by no means without literary taste ; he 
had plenty of opportunities of indulging it at home, 
BO far as his schoolmasters would allow him ; and had 
iu fact read more of Scott, Dickens, Tbackeruy aud 
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good many Clafiaical-aide boja of hia age in thfse d<J- 
generate days. He has told itif, aflflr careful rpflection 
in which I am quite sure he was honest b3th to himaeJf 
and to inGi that be has Mt '^ a liltle " iaterest in hia 
flchool work Lit " EQgliah LanguagBj" but in " Engliah 
Literalure" and "Xvitiiiary Hiatorj," flsronceivod by tho 
University of London, none whatever. In short, the 
teaching has done its best to amother the boy's natural 
taste ior Kteratiire, without giving hiut anything of 
solid valua iu iti place. And, lest this be supposed to 
be a solitary ingtancp, let me qtiote the caaa of an tin- 
usually powerfol mind with a atrong literary bent. 
Dr. Welliiou, at the Conference of 1892, *' attributed 
in hb own case the small plea^'^ure with which he first 

read * Hftmlet/ aa cotnpurod with the intonao diiHght 
which he derived from first reading * Faust,' to hiving 
read * Hamlet ' at too early an age,'* This was li propoa 
of the speech of another apeciolly dia tin gui abed atholar, 
who hiid dso protested against tbii} miduae of Shaken 
peare for torturing young hoys, and had contplained 
that "the London system " of English teaching waa ill 
calculated to inspire a love of literature. 

Let me add to theae two rcforencea tho words of 
Prol Cyril Rausomu, who tomplained in 1889 of the 
'^ dpgradatifin [in exammationp] of Shakeapeare and 
Burke and other ^teat masters of English literature, by 
making them a mere vehicle for atringing together 
obsolete and out-of-the-way expreaaioiia." (Joum. Ed. 
Sept., 1689.} 

APPENDIX P. 

Headmasters nnfamiluir uith important technicalities of 
' thnr profession. 

A grejlt deal of ths evidence I could give i% of couree, 
too personal to he put into print- In every profesaion 
there are matters of common notoriety to tlie initiated, 
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vhich for the abuvemeutlcjuoiL reoaou clu uot reu\:h 
<jutfiiile ^ars. The rf?Hder may perhaps satisfy Kimself 
most definitely by verifjring my etatementa upoD the 
iKjdy of his son's Headmaster : by engagia*^ that gentle- 
man in French or German talk : or by askin^j hiiu in a 
friendly way to oxpittiii how it is that sixth-form boys 
ao often leave Bcliool unable to expresa sensible though ta 
in cofTGct English, and how fabe etymology questiona 
could be BBt yeac after year to Army canilidatea with- 
out tlie auLhorities lihdLng thii^ out. (Cf. p- 103). 

In all eduoatioQal diacuasiona^ it is Dot only taken for 
granted all round that tbe average Head or asaUtant 
master does not study aystenrnticdly what is being 
dono abroad, or even in English schools of a different 
type to hid own — not only is this taken for pi'anted, 
hut such ignoraoce is somc^tinies even defended, if not 
directly, at least by implicatbo. When the Head' 
master of Hftileybury, at the 1893 Conference, hrought 
forward a motion in favour of jjrofsBsioiial tiaiuing for 
Publio School mistorB, be fouod it nocesanry to put 
before his colieafiuee a great nmny facts concerning tha 
history of the lagt twenty years of this most imjiorUutt 
movement ; and a perusal of thta document {Jonnuil of 
Education, Jau-, 1803, p» 64)^ is well [Calculated to 
show ths ordioaiy reader how littls pn^feesiopal know- 
ledge the mover was able tc aj^ume in hia brathren. 
Still more instructive, perhaps, is the way in which 
the Conference treated this qaealion in the debate 
iteclfj paying as little attention to its own past resolu- 
tions as men usually do pay who act not on principle 
or on Btndied facts of history, but on the impulsa of 
the moment : and eliciting the aommenb of an expert 
" we wonder how many uf the objectors [to the Cani- 
bridfte Syndicate's professional Bxiunl nations for 
Teachers] had ever seen a set of the Syndicate'a 
papers I" Here and there a Headmociter himself will 
mildly allude to the general failing, as when Dr. 
Welldon (CoufereiiCB, 1890), spoke of that " respwt&blo 
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timidity which was supposed to be a gmmntee of pto- 
feasionftJ succRaa " for Headmasters ; and the Head of 
the City of London Scbool, whilo epaaking of tJie 
recent " Reports" of the Rofird of Ednrjitinn aa **n 
reTeJation of foreign methods/' ntill expressed liia fear 
*' that misftionariea were necessary to get schooJmaatera 
to read tliem." Yet the uiethoda now first " revealed " 
by tlieBo reports are what go on tmdej- ths very eyoa of 
Bchoolmnatera when they travel in Switzerland, in 
Germany, and iti Holland. 

Let me take a specially favourable instance — the 

Ilcailiaaster of Ilai^oybury, who Ima long been hoii- 
ourably dialinguiflhed fiom the ruck of hia collearrnea 
by his careful study of educational problemp. His 
contribution to the late controversy (Tiwss, Dec. 58th, 
IDOO) ia not calculated to renasure the puhlia It is 
flighty in tonO| confusod ia composEtionj and disap- 
pointing when cue Iriea to winnow it for fact"*. After 
reading over and over again the postsciipt, in which 
Canon Lyttleton deals with "F, K.C-S.," who bad blamed 
our school methods lor producing " preeuinptuouH judg- 
ment^ it! tha pupils, the only point which I feel sure 
of having j^rasped is a cheap and (so far as I can see) 
quite undeeevveii aarcasra. With regard to the reat, 
the H&admaster of Haileybury seaiug not fjnly to ad- 
mil that our Schools do not " check a popi^B judgment 
on any subject whatever," but alao to defend thia neg- 
lect, on the plea that any such attempt wonld be palp- 
ably absurd : yet it is difficult to believe that a man 
of the writei'fl eminence can soberly defend Eoch a 
position as this, Howover thia may bo, Canon Lyt- 
tleton certainly bases one of his strongest flrguraoata 
upoji what lie cliiima to be the ** simple fact" that the 
turning of abstract pljiaaea from En^jlish into Fiencii 
is mere unintelligent dictionary work; wliereaa (aa I 
have tried to nhow \i\ Appendix G), this "simple 
fact" is in truth a delusion bo gro^s that it alone would 
suffice to affect very eerioualy our estimate of that ad- 
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vocate's judgmeot who can call bo untruetworthy 
a witnPBP. ^gaiti, if to doea not actually confuae in 
liB own minil the "Frankfort Syetem" (vhkh ia a 
matter of tuniculuiB) with the " New Method " (which 
IB niJt), his lan^Tia^'e on the subject fa nt leaHt very con- 
fused. And ill flsaeriiiig that any i^uusLioL whatever 
*' has 3o"E been settled by tKe crimpromiae of mudem 
sides of schools," he quite fails to i^rosp the point which 
is clearly teen by j^Teat eilui^ators abroad, and iiad al- 
ready fut two yeiirs been before the public \\\ England, 
that ^* to rarry on two practicdlly separate scLooIa in 
one bnilding ia not to mnlcB ojip united wholff." (Spe- 
cial Reports, Vol III, p. 209h ) The present Modem 
Side compromise is in fact as little likely to be find as 
the compromise under which we teach Army boys one 
sot of subjocts to pleaeo iho War Office, atid another 
set to pleaae the Schools : nor ciin any eatiafactory 
ajBtam he arrived at, ■whether by compromise or othei- 
wise, until our authontiea have a far wider grasp of Iha 
lenl prublenifl then even Canon Lyttltton, u Hpecially 
fnvonmble example, shows. The Henflnisatpr of Char- 
terhouee, a^alti (Conference, 1900} based a very im- 
portant argument upon the assumed "insuperable diffi- 
culties of teaching Ihe [French] language culloqi daily " 
in our SchoolE — an uaaumption which conhi not possi- 
bly huve been made in that form by anyone who bnd 
any clear and detailed knowledge of that which has 
been done for years — one might alIUOJ^t suy, for gener- 
ationa —abroad. Once again, tiie Headnia^ltiT of Rugby 
(Conference, Dec. 1896), in asserting that **itwaH oaeen- 
tialthatGreek should be bo((un early," betrayed complete 
ignoraLce of the fact that this proposition ia ao seriously 
questioned by many CEaaaical experta in Germany tliat 
a lat^e number of pchoola, with Goverument permission, 
postpone the beginning of Greek to 't ifeai'int^ tlinri tha 
age which he asserts to ba alttady too lute. The pi-inci- 
pJe of thin change had been introduced at A ItonOr nearly 
twenty years before Dr. James spoke, by the Bimilor 
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poatponement of Latin in a *' KealgyTiinasiain"{ —MolI- 
ent aiJe of English school). Tliis was founi to sucoeGd 
ao well that aomo strictly Classical Schoola began to 
follow suitwithGreok; and while Dr. Jam ea' speech was 
beiiig made — and, what is still more sigriilicaTitj passiug 
uuehalleDgei — at our Jiluglish CoiifeieQce, no leas tliJiu 
thirtoan htrg© German Schools were trying with prob- 
ably nearly a thousand boys that very experiment 
which Dr. JameSf on the strength of his experience 
with "two really able boj^ who had begun Greek at 
sixteen/' dcfllatod to bcr impoasiblo. Thia experiment 
was initiatei] at the great Frankfurt Oyninasium by a 
distiuguiahed Classical scholar. Dr. Reinhardt, who is 
aUo *' one cf the most eminent teachers in Germany, 
anl uiiiveraLlly recognized as a leader of educalional 
thought " : ftnd Mr. Michael Sadlor, with nn irony the 
more striking becauae it is evidently quite unoDtiHcioua, 
remarks of the experiment that *4t ia as if Rjitfby or 
Marlborough were to have made an almosl revoin- 
tiunary change in thoir curricula." (" Special Beports,'' 
in, p. 906). Thoae who ars interesteii in this reaaonn 
pr(!n bj a ^Taat educational specialist for that post- 
ponemeut of Greek which in En^'land seems so impas- 
sible, should consnU the eight pagea of cloae leasoning 
and wide compariBoiia with tho cMporionco of othor 
countriea in which Dr. Reinhardt explained to the 
pareiita of hia pupils the argumants fur this ehan^fe. 
(Die Frankfnrter Lehrpliine. Frankfurt a/M, 1892). 
It wid uu doubt he notiL^ed that this had buen alreaily 
published ibr ioiir jenra at the moment when not a 
soul at our own Conference betrayed the least ink- 
ling of the principles which it advooatea. It should 
be addedj as bearing very directly upon the present 
qneation, that tliia *' revoluiioLary change in tho 
eurricnlnm " at Fmntfurt and elaowhera has from the 
very first fulfilled the hopes of the reformers; atid the 
Director of the Frankfort GymnBsium could report, in 
his BUrvey of the school year ending March, 1900, 
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" it ia the conviction of all the tencheTs who have 
hithfirto tfiVeo part in the Gieek teacLinc of the new 
classes, that the postponeiuent of this language [until 
the a^e of 14^] liaa been no hmdrance to their pn> 
^reHH." TliodB Ixjyfi Ijave now gone through iheir 
Eeifepriifunj; — the erown of a GeriDBn hay's Bchool 
Jife— and Director KeinhanU writes to me that "the 
boys in the upper ckp.^es ahowtid themselves equally 
proficient in Latin and Greek with their BchooIfeUows 
who had begun those longuag<?B hefore theoi " — tot the 
old system ai^d the new, for the »ake of comparison, 
hnve uijtil now been carried on side by side in the 
^ame school. 

Thi:Be thoroughly sciealific BxperlmentSf conducted 
on a wids field of observatioa by men who apare no 
labour to get at the trulli, contrast very painfully with 
that amateur spirit which permitB even iha beat of out 
Headmaators to ignore everything oulaide their own 
immediate horizon, and to ^t^nerahze from '* two able 
wehiikra" or *' a Modurn Sidfi of twenty-fiv^e boya." 
Our average Headmaster, for all that he knows of what 
is being done in education oukide hia own narrow 
purview^ might almvst an well be ko[iL a prlsuuer in his 
own Bchool — or, too often, in hia own sixth-furm room. 
There ia only too much trntli in the aa^-^ertion of Prof, 
Armstrong, before a select club of Headinastera, that^ 
although we liiugh at the Boera for theirunprogressive- 
nass, yiit there ia no civilized country wbich Las iluriug 
these laat generations so deliheraiely iinglected the 
teachings of experience as our own, and that do class la 
more deeply imbued with this narrow spirit than our 
educational authorities. Ignorance of what hajt K^en 
done in the paat, of what is being dona in other couD- 
tries, does not alwavs prevent the development of < an 
exceptionally able mtin, but it is fatal to the develop- 
ment of any really efficient class. If the Boer 
Itjadeta had studied the science of warfare thisy wuuld 
not have allowed theineelvea to l>a TneBmerixed hy 
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Ladyj^mith and ^l&fi^king: if our HeadniAsLera had 
liad a widoi: knowlodgo of their own professions thay 
would bnK ago hare got rid of all that is really 
objee Lion able in tlio *cranimiag' system, and It-atut 
liow lo tiim out boya who, without kirowiug leea Latin 
and Oreftk, can yet write their own laiiguay;e> 

Eut the want of profeaeional knowled^ ia shown 
most clearly, perhaps, in the matter of Modern 
Languages and of Army training. I have dealt more 
fully on pj>. 88, 89 with the refusal of tbo whole body of 
Headmpatcra even to otfccnipt that converaiLtional train- 
ing in Precch which the War Olfice asked for, afid 
wbicb, as tbey might have kuown^ is given without 
difficulty in foreign sthools. Even Mr. Lyttleton, 
again, and Dr. Almond make assertions about tbe 
French lan^uai^o which conid not be tuadB either by a 
man whu has seriously studied it or by one who has 
ever talked the question otcv thorou^-hly with puch a 
man- (1 deal witit these more fully on page 291). Lest 
the jeader should he tt7Uipted to think tLut I exaggerate 
in my eatimate of the general igno™ncfl of Healmnatf^rB 
in this respect, here are the words of Prof. Ltoa 
Delbos {Journal of Education, Sept, 1889, p. 480)— 
words which are suh^tlautiBlly corrohoraled by another 
correflpondont wlio, while dieagtceing en idmost every 
other point with the Profeaeor, aijreea with hiin nn this 
IJbid^ Dec. 1891, p, 637). "Perhaps," writes Prof. 
Delbos, '*th6 great ignomnce of Priacipala in the 
matter ol" Modern Languages ia tbe m^cret uf the siicoess 
of the iguorant and pretentions forfiigner," Onr 
authorities cannot of course he omniscient ; but they 
mi^dit at least know enough of e^ery important branch 
of their profesBion to avoid grosa blunders which, after 
allj are uoarly always avoided by a man who hnQ only 
the Socralic knowJedi^e r>f bis own ignorancH. Snceeaa- 
ful hotel nianagf^rs have to <^n^QRe servants with the 
most widely different techmcal qualiiicatious; yet they 
somehow manage to do It welh It came upon me once 
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with quits a sliock nf surpme when & Headmaater, 
before dolinitcly offorin^ mo a poEt, took down ii Frencli 
book and mads me read a few Beiitencea first 

The general unfamiliarity with important details 
of Army preparfttiou is not Jesa Btrikiug. At the 
Oonfereuce of 1890, loa- ioatance, I reraember that 
sn extreraolj pimple techiaiGa! point cropped up in 
the course of debate, and that the concloeioD waa 
** we have no data for diecus5^i^g thifl point antil 
we have conanlted our Army Class Masters." I 
believe I am right in enying tbtit the poiTit was 
therefore dropped alto^etliBr, never to be taken up 
agfain. Tet, however many Headmaeters might 
reasonn-hly ha,Te been in ignoi'ance on that particular 
pointj one or two at least onght to haTO known 
enough to hazard an opinion upon it. Snccessful 
managera of baainpHH enterprisea are those who are 
cnriouB of every detail of the work which goes on 
uudei- them, liud whose eye is uvery whei'e. Yet too 
often Headnninters neither know, nor msh to tnow, 
the dttaila of Array work. Moreover, aa 1 have 
explained elsewhere, they shut theraselveFi off from 
the chance of hiving Borae acqnaintance with these 
thingH forced upon thfinij hy doliberfttely Eilencing 
Assistant Maaters at the Conference. If only two 
or three Asfliatant Masters, chosen for their special 
familiarity with differentr branches of the profea- 
sion, wei^ admitted to the debzilefl, tbose disoaemons 
might lose that, vague and incDnclusive charai^ter 
by which they fU'e now notorionsly diatingaished. 

Another striking ioatance of ignorance with re- 
gard to Army Pi'epai'ation oocarred during the laat 
ConfereiiGo (Dec, 1900). Th<s War Office, as ex- 
plained on p. 131, after a lone" period of preat 
deference to the wiahea of the Schools, iiiti*odiiced 
in 1899, under stress of the present emergency, 
new regulations for Militia Candidates. This wn« 
dona anddenly, and without consniting the Sohoola, 
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'whioh if they had had the chance would certainly 
hftve protcflted vigorously (and this time with por- 
feofc jnatioe), that the Hchtjmo 18 ill-ditfGHted and 
thoroagbly anedacational, This War Office action 
WAS vig^oi'onaly attacked in the Conference of 1899 
and again in that of 1900. On the latter occasioa, the 
Hoadmaater of a School which ia generally supposed 
to make a special point of Army preparation, while 
partly defending the new scheme^ pleaded that in 
fact it could not be aaid to operate against the 

ScHooIhi because *' tho Army crammers had bocu 
putting up their shutters '^ since its introduction. 
This positively astounding argument was not 
answered by a single speaker at the Conference: it 
waa only an Array-Oldaa Maattr who pointed out 
the real factq of the ease in a letter to the Times 

(dated Dec. 26, 1900: appearing, I think, in the 
issue of Dec. 29). What has emptied the class- 
rooms of some crammers ia the pteseni irar, during 
which hundreds of m^en havo i-eceived commisBio&s 
without any examination- — some of them, men who 
could not have passed any esamiuation under the 
sun. The new Militia regulations, on the contrary, 
are cn<1culated tiob only to take bojs away frotn the 
Pnblic Schools, bnt to take them ako from thi^so 
private tutors who have most repai-d for the dis- 
cipline of their houaea. The Headmaster of Dover 
haa apprti-ently little heaitstiun in taking a boy 
hack to sichool after he has served for a training in 
the MiUtia. I can only say that a sncceasful 
private tutor of mj acquaintance considered care- 
fully, when the new Kegulations came in, the 
advisability of undertakitig the preparation of these 
candidates — a thing- which from the class-room 
point of view pi-esonted no Berious difficulty— and 
that he decided against it on the ground that only 
in certaiu cases he would uure to take a pupil back 
after his Militia training. The tutor who came to 
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tMa deciaion was aot an ordioaiy (perhaps over- 
Hqnearaisb') cler/^yinau, bat a man of vorj iinueuBl 

force of character and control over undisciplined 
boys- The regalar "Militia coach/ on the other 
hand, suffered ooly momentarily by our 'emerirency' 

ajatera of pvorQatioti j his cluaa-roomB ^re already 
rapidly filling Again, find he will have far more 
chance under the present i-e^lationa than nuder 
the old. Ths Headmaster of Dorer showed there' 
fore complete ignoi-auue of cei'taiii fundameuta] 
facta of Army preparation ; find the other Hend- 
Tnastera who, without accepting his conclasioDS, 
were unable to point out the precise fallacy, sbowed 
for Iheir part an equal ignorance on thia important 
tochniija] point. 

Again, at tbi^ very same debate, the Headmaster 
of Eton, in moving hiacarefally-pi'epired resolation 
a^ainat the new Militia exatui nation a, complained 
tliat *' all the labour of tlm SoLooIf^ iu past yeai-a in 
adapting themsGlv*is to the War Office r^quirementfl 
and in giving a realbj soimd and thurouifh education 
for tbe Sandhurst examinationa would become uae- 
leSB.*' Theitaliofl btremiue; but let readers couqiare 
thiH asaertion of Dr. Wniro's with the facta I have 
given in Appendix E as to the disgraceful ignorance 
of Sandhnrst candidates^ and with the exposure of 
their whole educatiiiD as a sham by two other Head- 
maatera (pp, IQl note and 124); let tbcm tbink of 
the ntter blindiiRBr^ implied in this assumption tbat 
the Schools are doing the War OfHce a g-reat favour 
in atJaptingtliemselveH at all to Ai'myrequiremonta; 
Itft tiliem reraembcr that, e^en noiv, Dr, Warre aeeo 
salvation for England rather in the [^^ill^^g of boya 
at achool than in the bringing of their intellectnal 
edncation up to date ; and then let tbem coneider 
how far the Government ia right in choosing him, 

with atiotber Hendujastor whose ono preat distinc- 

tion is tbat his pupils have gained more ClaEsical 
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BcboJa,rsbipa than aoj other iua.u'ef as edncatioiia.1 
es^perte to ait upon the new ConnniHsion for re- 
modelling; our Anny examinations. 

Nor are their sina of omission leas signiticBnt thaa 
tha BinBof commisaioi]. Kobody who tuowB French, 

Germftn, and English grftromais cnn dony that thej 
present a Babd of confusion which by itself would 
render it almost impossible for English boys to 
leeru theeo gi-ammars passably: yet, according to 
the ClastiicaL trudhioti, formal ^a mm M'- teaching 
is the only foundation of real knowledge in all 
languages. Twice^ at least, this defect of oar 
grammai's has been made the subject of a special 
motion at Confei'enceB of tlie Modern Languagpo 
AflsociiLtioii ; and tko fii'nt of thoao motioDB ^wna 
brought forwai^d by a dietingruisLed Headmaster. 
The present state of things was unanimously con- 
demned by French and German teachers in the 
fitroDgest possible Jan^ag'o {see pp. 46 and 224) 
— and indeed the evil is too etohh and palpable 
to be defended for one moment by anybody who 
knows the facts — yet I believe 1 am right in say- 
ing that, in all the ycara wbiuh hape elapsed 
since the fii-st of these motions, not one word has 
been said on the subject at tho Headmasters' Con- 
ference. The Headmasters have found time to 
diflcuHB Musio, Voice Cultivation, Boxing at Alder- 
shot, Hymns and Tnnee for School Chapels, with 
other subjects of higher- Bounding title hut really 
petty in their interest or their treatment ; yet not 
once, I believe, has any attempt been made on their 
part to reform &n abuse ivhicli, on their own aaaump- 
tion, must necessarily hinder the pnpiis from 
learning the one thing worth learning in Modern 
Languages, 

As X have implied elsewhere, the profeseional 
ignoraDco of our anthoritiea might bo pretty exactly 
inferred from the notoriously nnsatrtsfactory results 
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wbioli tbej obiaiD : and tbifi Appendix has only 
been add^d for tbe special ediQcHtton of tbose who 
doli^lit in tracing gross and palpable evils to on- 
avoidable causes, and who in this case ar^ue that 
British ignorance of foreign lanpaages is rooted in 
the vicious nature of tho Britiflh boy» or that 
cur unpractical and nneducatlonal Bjeteni of early 
ti-aining for officers springs from essential defects in 
cur Parliamentttry Constitution. If oar boys leai<a 

but little, ftod even thnt little often imperfectly, 
it is becaDBB oiir Body Scholastic is organized upon 
a system whicb violates the first principle of Plato's 
idtnl Republic- — ttat tbe men who cominanf} should 
also be the men who h}w\c. How little, on tlie con- 
trai'Vt otber countries a.re inGlioed. to let theireduca- 

tional army be officered by distinguished amateurs — 
how carefully they insist tbnt those whc are pix>- 
moted to the bigbest posts shall hare had practical 
cKporienco of many departmenta of tcacbing, and an 
adequate professional knowledfi'e of the whole theory 
^how little any man's i^eai natoi-al vigour oi' 
originality snffe7*a under tliis process of pi'ofeasional 
iiaiuiujf — -njay be rend In almost every page of tbe 
recent Reports on for&ign methods pobltsbed by onr 
Education Department. 
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The tendencif to exug^jftote the edncatiomt titperUiHt^ 
of Latin anti Greek, 

I WILT, not attempt to deal bare with tbe general 
question of the value of Latin (and. incidentfiUy, 
of Greek)^ in comparison with Modern Languages, 
HS an instrument of culture, I wiU only toach 
upon that part of tbo quealioa which bears dii'cctly 
apon my plea for a fairer treatment of Modern 
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Languages b^ uar i]du<;atioii7il HTithoritios, I as- 
fiiime that, for mauj generatiotia more thuii it ie 
worth while looking forward to m a book of this 
kind, our Public School boj's will continue to Jcam 
LatiD, at least up to the age at which the exigen- 
cies o£ a apeoial career may force some of them to 
spacialiKfi on other Bnb^ecta : nor nhould I wifth 
(even if I dreamed that T were abla) to Jibolish this 
aupreniacy of Latia, Latin ia the hrBtborii of the 
eduuatioQal fatnily, and a fii-fitboru muat enjoy con- 
ventional pHvilegea, eren beyond each natural ad- 
vantcgea as may hare fallen to his ahare. Bat at 
tbe preeent moment many thoughtful men, whose 
ontural prepoafieasioas are entirely in favour of 
ClaBsicH, aro quite willing to consider the qnestlon 
whether the intrinsic edacatiooal anperiority of 
Latin and Greek is so overwhelming as to justify 
the practical esc Ins ion of other languages frora^ 
^ aerions consideration, except so far aa the boy ia 
obliged to learn them for buaineas pnrposes. There- 
fore it is to these men^ and to parents who are 
aerioualy dissatiafied witb many things in our 
pi'esent system, that T appeal here. It seema to 
ms that a double niifieG,leulatio]i is eommooly made 
in vreighing the relative merits of Ciaaaica and 
Modern Languages : firstly, that raany advantages 
claimed for the former apply for too exclusively to 
the few olover boys, and operate feebly or not at 
all on the large majority ; and, secondly, that few 
men realize, ic the present atate of Modern Lan- 
guage teaching in England, how much there is in 
I the serioua study of French and German to strain 

I the facnltiea even of a very clever hoy to the ut- 

I most. In other words, the advocates too often rest 

I on the admitted potentialities of Glaasieal teaching 

I as upon actual facts, while they deny to Modem 

I Lungangee all higher poteotiaHtiea, and ti'oat ths 

L present sordid facts aa essential and inevitable. 
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But let me make clear from the firat tLnt mj 
criticinm of our ClassicELl teaching^ refers only to 
present meihodB aad present reBiiltB^ and that it 
would be disarmed b^ bqoK reasonable refoime aa 
will probably ang^fit themRelvea to intelligent 
rendQi's who refloat on tbo facta and dcdaDtione 
which [ here pt-eaent. It must be obvians Lbat 
we cannot properly estimate how far it is worth 
while to pay greater attention to Modern Lan- 
gaageflp ■without con8idoi*ing also how far ^ syflteni 
which prftfjtit'ftlly excluded them has juBtifi<'d itpelf 
bitherto by ilR resuita. If, as a vi a tier of present f'ict, 
the majority of our Poblic School boys enjoy but a 
BmaU fiautian of those sdviuitQg'ea which are {com- 
monly claimed as almost peculiar to a Classioal 
edncation, then those wbo still Rght for what is 
practically a Clnsaical monopoly in langusgeH, and 
who are unwilling to let the boys spend any serioaa 
proportion of their enei-gies upon Fronch and Ger- 
man, lack the one justification oE their monopoly 
which would have had most weight of all. Were 
it not for the failure of our ClaSBical education iu 
the caae of the aveiag-e boy, half the argumejtts for 
the eeriouh study of Modern Languagea would lose 
their weight. There willj of course, always be a 
certain proportion of men coTiatitutionally incap- 
able of tolerating the idea of any change iu the 
eiiflting balance of thin^ : men who, if at timea 

they suspect uncomfortably that they have hin- 
dered their boys from entering into the kingdom of 
knowledge, stiffen their necks all the moreinatinct- 
iTcly agninet the proposal that others should b© 
allowed to show the way. But the large majority 
of car autboritieH and achoolmnaters are not of this 
tjper and, eapecially among those who are old 
enough to have learnt their work, and yet young 
enough to hnve open minds, thur^ are numbers 
who deplore the failures of the paat, and are will- 
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in^ to listen fuirly to any piupoaal wLioh would 
not Beriously losaen the pi-eatige of ClasfiicB in onr 
Bchools^ To BQch men as tbuae I would plead : 
" Yqxl admit that eome Modem LaQgna^ masters 
take their work as serioaaly as yon lake jDnrs : 
need these men be j'Oor ri^'ala? Are thej nob 
rather yonr natoral allies against incompetent ei3u- 
oators everywhere, aud a^inst those Philistine 
parents who see no value in any learning beyond 
what can be turutd striii^ht away into pounda, 
shillingBj and pence?" Personally, I am convinced 
that I'ea! Ciasaical education has a great deal to 
learn from the raethodB of men who» approaching 
the eternal probleoiB from a different ataadpoint, 
Tvork their way through failure to eolationa which 
mast necessarily throw side-lig^hta upon otlier lines 
of work. Good teachers have everything to gaJD, 
in the long run, by the exposure of weak points in 
their ey stem, and the weak point which 1 am here 
attempting fco expose is felt very keenly already by 
many first-rate Claflsical teachers. 

For here, as almost everywhere, the moat deter- 
mined oppotieutB of reform are nol those who have 
themBelveH the clearest conscience in the matter. It 
is notorions« foi' instance^ that the e^a^gei'ated 
glorification of Greek and Latin at the expense of 
modern languages bears no proportion whatever to 
the diaputant^fl own profioiGncy in Greek and Latin. 
Perhaps the greatest Classical scholar of modem 
times, Richard Bentley^ was scoffed at for his lean- 
ings to modern literature by men whose main title 
to fame i» that Bcntley etooptd to expose thi^ir 
ignorance, though they wore 4.ided by a man of 
genius who fought rather as a condotti^re than as 
a serious pai-tisan. Boeckh, the great German 
scholar of last century, confessed frankly that he 
did not find Claaeical scholars " markedly superior 
to other mortals in the possession of well-balanced 
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minds," and tliat he doubled the gi^eat value of 
Latin and Greek elb '* mental training *' for aoliool- 
boys, (Widpery : ** The Teaching of Lan^a^es in 
Sohools.") In 1878, wlien the neceaBity of cotopul- 
Bory Greek was first questioned at C*mbi"idge, its 
abolition w&s voted by dve Classical acholara irbo 
bad no snperioi-a id Great Britain, end by the bead- 
masters of four of our greatest ecboola : their votes 
were hopelessly a wamped by tbose of inferior Clasai- 
□n.1 scljola]^- In 1880, when the same quealion was 
debated at the Headmasters^ Oonferenco, the aboli- 
tion of compniBory Greek was moved by a Senior 
Olaasic whOf I believe, bad the unique distinction of 
coming out first on uveiy single paper in his tripos ; 
and tbiH motion wa^ supported more or losa heartily 
by all the really diBtinguished headmasters but 
two : on the other hand^ perhaps the strongest 
speeches made again at it wei'e hymen whose own 
Claasical fqnipmcnt waa coniparatirely mici-oeoopi- 
Cal, bat who felt very keenly that without their 
ClasBics they would he nothing. And lastly (though 
probably many more such inatances might be 
quoted), one member who in fcbe Houae of Comraoiis 
flpnke for the abolition of cornpulaory Latin for the 
Army was a Senior Classic, and the author of the 
most scientiBc Latin granimar existing in our Ian- 
ffuage, Nay, it has even been argued by so dis- 
tinguished a ClaBHical echolar as Hr. Eire that 
modem laneruages, properly taught, may very well 
take the plaoe of Latin as instraments of cultnre- 
Withont going so far as this, let u^ consider some 
of the arg-uiaentfl on which the cluim for the over- 
iDftfl/mm^ edneational superiority of Latin and Greek 
is commonly based. We are told that, even for 
the large majority of boys who never advance far 
enough to get out of ancient literature, as literat- 
ure, ao much aa thoy Toif^ht got out of their own and 
that of other modern nations, the study of Latin and 
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Greek is ft tuost vjiiuable ti^ining for the memory, 

ftii<l tenches obf+ervatioa nnd login as no eOflier lan- 
^a^ can even pretend to teach them. 

But it will probably be admitted by everyone 
that means coald be found of training tbe tfieincry 
as eaailj by French and German as by Latin : aiidj 
bEBideB, this faculty i& alrendj Baffiuiently ti'ainedi 

or could eaaiiy be more trained, by Mathematics, 
Science, HiatoTy, Ac. 

Accurate ofise}vatio}i., af^ain, can scarcely be cou- 
finod to dead langnag^es only^ In fact, the very 
aimilariLy of modem langaagea to each other, the 
very slightneas of the diatiuctiona which in many 
oasea imply importa.nt difierences, are a trap to the 
on wary aud therefore necessitate all the closer 
observation. It is tnio that, under our present 
Bystem, we generally blonder tbronjs^h these dis- 
tinctions in a fashion Tphich rather di^coaroges than 
teaches observation - but thut is only the fanlt of 
the bad workman who misusos hia tools. 

The key of the position, then, ia the question of 
loffic. Can Modeim La^nguagea be made the means 
of teaching logical thought, and attention to the 
lo^^cftl atrncture of languBga in general ? This is 
felt on rH aidvn to be the main qneHtion ; and Claaai.. 
cai champions are never tired of asserting that Latin 
does thiSf and that no Modern Languages can do it. 
The Headmaster of Haileybury wrote to the Times 
(Dee, 2Sr 1900), that " one simple fact snpporta this 
beliefs Ko abatracc eEpreaaioi] can be turner! into 
Latia ov Greek without careful thinking what its 
exact meaning is. In French or German, on the 
other band, the preclso equivalent oan he found in 
a dictionary." This statement raifled a natural 
ontcry ; bat Mr. C. C. Perry (Jan. 4) maintains in 
its defence that ^^the assertion in question ie per- 
fectly correct, if ' can very often bo found' is oub- 
stituted for 'can be foand * '*- — a very important 
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modificatioD, for it at once rcdaces the diSereoce of 
qtuility impliod by tho &rBt Btatomont to a mere 
difference of degree ; wbieh, of course, moat men are 
ready to admit. Let na then coiisider (i) nbat is 
this difference of degree, and (ii) whether each a 
differeuuB lu ueceaBaj-lIj to the disadvantage of bhe 
Modern Langnflges. 

(i) The differeace iteelf is far lens than even 
t-he apologist would have ua tbink. If he will 
follow with Sruith^s English-Latin dictionuj-y the 
Engliflh of the firat Army Latin proso^TOn on p. 117, 
he will see that with the following ahetraot words, 
chosen from the first five lioes, the boy may quite 
Bafely take the first equivalent he finda in bis dic- 
tionary : dangtsTf deaths raca, 6prujiffj engaged, beliape, 
rfjfhtnous^ (I speak, of caurEe, of such Latin an it ia 
reasonable to expect of a boy of 18 who is not a real 
scholar). Several others woald need only a mO' 
meut'a thought, r!,</., tba Erot pbz~aso given under 
responsibitit\j — '*io u-aAertoke a kea^jy, lic.^^'' would do 

quite well ; and under /i^ca the first phrase is ''^ftice 
tiface" (with). That the pupil ahoald always look 
onward from the list of mere vocables to tbe phi'asea 
given in tho dictioaaiy ie not a matter of loi^^ bat 
simply a matter of accuincy^ easily taught in any 
lang;uage. The original assertion would therefore 
need at least as important a modification on ita 
Latin aide as Mr. Ferry has already made on tbe 
Modem aide. 

Even as to the Modem side, however, the luodi- 
Ged etatement itself ie exti^emely misleading, and 
could not have been made by anyone who had both 
eerioufily tried to write Frenob pfosa, and analysed 
the process by which he wrote it, I take for a speci- 
men the simplest piece I can 6Dd, short of positive 
baby-English — the first few liuea of '' The Norman 
Cocqnaat" in Prof. Ranaomo's ''Short History of 
England," which is a model of clear and simple 
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fltyle for achoolboja. '' Edward \cas not a vigarovA 

king ; hG li^ littlf! autborUy, vfiiln the ^r^M earle 
grew morp. ntul moj-e powerful, anH their nllinnces ftfrd 

quarrels imrke up tlie chief paH of the history of hia 
reign. The most powerfal fainiliefl were those of 
GodwiD, Eurl of Weeses, Leofric, Earl of Kercia, 
and Siwardj Earl of Northnmbria. Ed^vai-d runrrivd 
Edith, the daoghter of EhtI Godwin, which added to 
the consecfuence of that hoafio." Let tis work 
through tbia Irom the boj's point of view, with three 

dicfcioD&riea at oar bide, HUch aH are most commonly 
naed at school : Oontansean, Caeaelf, and Gaac. (I 
wdll call these Co., Ca., and G.) 

Wu&. Which tcnse^ imperfect or preterite ? As 
it happens, either will do heit ; bnt in general the 
diaticctioD :e necesaary, and yet can only be rightly- 
grasped after as long: and patient obHei^vation, and 
as Btrictly logical abstract thonf^ht, aa are neceaaary 
jn the case ol Latin tenses. I have never had a 
pupil who did not constantly nee those beneca 
wrong-iy ; nor are gi'o^n men, after a dozen years of 
real stndy, always ante that they have chosen the 
better of the two, where both are posBible. 

A. Here Hgaiu, the thoughtless pupil wonld^ as 
it happens, be rigKt : bnt in very many eases it is 

Lnecesaary to drop the indefinite article in the com- 
plement of a sentence. The correct apprehenaion 
of the difference between It at mBdedn and c'est im 
m^decin is as purely a matter of logic, and as diffi^- 
cult, as that of the distinction between se and ipse 
in Latin. 
Vigorous, The fii'St Freueh word in all three is 
vigoureux. Yet a Frenchman will aot allow na to 
write 9^4f0itrtmx in this aense ; what we want ia 
rnergiq-uey which occm-a in none of the thres dic- 
tionaries. 
WMU. Here again, the Qrsl roodering in all 
three ie jiendant que^ which ia quite inadmiesible 
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hare. We muftt tise uintHs ijue^ for definite but ab- 
atract reaeons which none of (he dictionarieo give, 
but which wo miiat do oar bent to fi^t the pDpil to 
uoderatand. 

trrwi". The first word giTBn in all three diction- 
arieu would be hopelessly wi-ong hure; one (Ca.J 
g^ives the papi! no meang whatever of diflting^uiek- 
ing- the ri^ht words from the wrong in this case- 

Mar6 and More. The pupil will probably translate 
thia literally, and therefore bopelessly wrong;. If 
ho lookfl in the dictionary, ho may indeed find 
(among phrases far more obacnrely printed than in 
hift Latin dictionary) the right equivalent. An in- 
telligent teacher will try to make him nnderstind 

□OW] onc^ for allf thtit the Freijuh stiy fi'ota mort fu 
m<ire, find that thi** is a alightly moT^e logical et&te- 
mont of the idea than onr own. 

Their alliancei and qu<frreU. No dictionary will 
tell the boy that titeir maat be repeated before 

iluarrelB in Froncb. 

Make up. After long and painfnl seai-ch (for 
maht baa the moat vaiied meanicga) araoog a con- 
fueed collection of words and phTnseB, the pnpil 
will find CO satisfactory word in any of tho three, 
That which aeema to give him cleai'eflti help here 
(Oo.) would point him to fonnar or comjuiAer, which 
after all will not do ; what we waot is remplir, and 
we must appeal to the pupil's logical faculty to 
make him see tbab this is tbo real eenue^ here^ of 
the Enplieh phrase. If be is a conacientioua boy, 
he will have spent a good five minntes' dictionary 
work over this single point, and come to a wrong 

Part. There are four principal words for thii 

in French, of whiah two are iaadmi^aible here, 
while one would be awkward and nnusun.!. It iH 
difHcuU to say outright that the dictionaries do nut 
enable a thonghfal boy to choose the right one; 
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but let me transcribe llie whole article from the 
bfisb of the thfee, aiid le»,vQ the reader to jui^g^ 
whether the boy could pick out the right woi'd 
without Teal houeat thoaght. "Part, b. partUt f; 
(share) part; portion, i; (aide, party) parti, m; 

(place) <m(/roit,m; {of towns) ^Eiflj-rt^^^m; (characterj 
rdic, m ; (duty) devoir^ m; (book-pel.) Ihraia&a, f; 
(butchery) morceau, m; (rauB.) 'partie, l\ — a, pi. 
(qualities) moyeriA, Uiimts^ m. pi, (regians) conireex^ 
f. ph Fur my — -t pour iiton ctfTupta^ gu^iret fi moi. Ou 
my — , de ma part: d^ mon c6te. The moBt — , hi 
plupart. To take in ^od — , prendre bien, prmdre 
en hotine •paH. — mnsic, fl, morceau (m. or morceaux^ 
m. pi.) d'/msemble.^' It would add to the infcereat of 

the experiment if the present rettdar would hiniBolf 

try tf> pick out the ligbt word, noting' how loBg- it 
takes him, and asking' himaelf even then how muoh 
he would have been ready to stake, at the age of 18, 
on the correctness of hia choice. 

I will Bum np thft rest more fibortly. Those has 
several reprefientativea in French, needing as mnch 
thought to diatirgnish between them as the boy 
need bestow on any similar problem in Latin. Of 
must be repeated before tlie ntLoiG of oacli eavl. 
Again, before a title like eari, we must think care- 
fully before we can decide whether it needs a 9up- 

plemeiitary article (as, <?,</., '*Geaeml A " is in 

French '' h gi^n^ral A ",^') There are two words 

for Trrnrry in French, and the first in the dictionary 
would make noneenBe here; yet one of the three 
(Ca.) gives the pupil no distinction between the two. 
The must be left out before daiightir: it mutton tlio 
other httnd be added before Marl Qodxnn, though to 
have added it before the three prerioaa earh would 
have been wrong. Lastly, onr plain which nrnat be- 
come that u-hiek in French ; a point which no bey 
will audsi'statxd without oIoec attcotLon and cle&r 
logical thought; and when onee understood it will 
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GontHbate very much, as indeed will all the above^ 
metibioned poiatSf to a clearer understanding of 
flomething deeper than the mere superficial seDae 
of whatever lan^n^e lie n^es. 

1 have not paosed, in analjBing this pieoe, to en- 
quire very uloaelj how ia.r the difficulties I select 
come under Canon Lyfctleton^H phrase ** abati-acfc ex- 
pressions.'' Many at least do in the mof^t literal 
aense come under it; and in spirit all these are t€ 
the point, einco every difference of idiom between 

two lan^ages can be grasped only by abstract 
thoncfht, unless it ia simple enough to he learnt by 
heart instead. I have for this lattei reason omitted 
such difficulties ^ the de after little^ since /^^u de and 
Bimilar phraaes tire g-enei-allj leamt hj heart without 
logical explanation. The Clasftical 8cliolar*s ai-gu- 
ment ia, that French prose oao pi-actically be done by 
the aid of dictionary and grammar without abstract 
thought : wbet'eas I conteud that no boy can put a 
ainglt) English aentence into correct French, except 
bj the merest cbance, without such thought.* The 
real lack of educational power lies, not in the 
French language, but in those workmen who com- 
plain of it an a clnmaj tool, while theJr own ivords 
betnty that they ai-gne leaa from any real knowledge 
of the language itself than from a certain familiarity 
with that cai-ele»s and ttniiitelligent work to which 
their own vzciouh educatJonB.] ey^item coudemna the 
English Bchoolboy in hiu French studies. What 
does the unprejudiced reader think of these sixteen 
problenis in a particularly simple piece of English 
which an avtrage boy of 16 will turn into French 
in twenty miautoa ? It is true thnt^ if the boy 
has been properly taught, several of these will 



•This contention will he founi further borne oat by the 
diAGUssion of the badly-correcied ejier'iiae on p. '1^ and in a 
supplementary Dote at the BfiH <if thin ai>penaix. 
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have been ao often tbon^ht out by this time that 
they have uow beciome too fatailiitr to need more 

thftn a moment's attention: but the point is 

tbat tbe pi'oblema do exist thei-e, and muat bo 
honestly worked out at one time or another. 
Forty-eight problema an hour, to be thought out 

afi'csh or rcmombered from pniviouH aohitiooBr would 
Beem enough : will an hour's work at Tjatin prose com- 

¥3l a hoy to grapple with so many more than thial 
fae thing is not auBcepbible of an aritlitneticail state- 
meat, but let us Uka it tliHt au hour'a Latin would 
needf roughly, half as much again of hard abstract 
thought on the hoy's part. That is the extrsme esti- 
mate I should form ; but I will gladly uccept a heavier 
estimate from any deapiatr of Krencb^fcbe heavier 
the better^ — for j>erhapa the reader haa already begun 
to think with me that forty-eight aiich occasions for 
clear abetmct thought within a single hour are quite 
enough for an oi'dinaiy boy, aud that the more the 
Latiniat boasta of hia many difficulties, the more truly 
we may retort upon him : *' Multiplicasti gontom, et 
non magniticaBti laetitiam E" 

(ii) It was a natural belief of our forefathers that if 
a maa wanted to get up big muscles he must deal with 
very heavy wt-ighta ; hut I suppose there is not a 
single physical instructor tiowadajra who doea aot 
know thftt this idea is at leaHt three-parts false. It is 
only among our mental instructors that ideas of thia 
kind still hold theit ground agaiast the logic of facts. 
The pre-eminenoo of Latin in past centurica waa ncccs- 
Bapy ; in Shakeapeitre'a time, 70 per cent, of the books 
published were written in Latin (Widgery). It baa 
been the backbone of all our beat teaching ia the past ; 
it 'm entwined with the moat sacred asBocmtions ; and 
men whose fecHuga of reverence overpower their 
calmer reason (a generous error, but an en^or Btill) 
refuse even to consider the claims of sny Modem 
Language in comparison. One can ooly appeal to 
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the faimesa and common-atiuae Df those who are not 
pjeclgcfl too deeply to either biUo. 

Perhaps the weaJcEist point of our traditional educa- 
tion is its failure to stir the average boy. This is ex- 
tremely well diflcitssed in a paper by Mr G, G-, Robiu- 
sen, to which I allude eluesvlieref on pp, 61 foil, of 
*' Special Eeportu," vol. vl* Kven heftdmiiEtera some- 

times apeak strongly on this point ; but the victim 
himself, in a very large number of canes, diamiBaea the 
whole thing witb a Khrug of the ahonldera when once 
he hns left school, tie reflcobH that all letirning muab 
have its thorns^ and ia no longer c«nou8 to compare 
one l:ind with another ; he realizes thEit he has been 
for five or six years in contact with honourable. 



* Nor LB tLia failuro conlincl to tte average boy. 1 owo to 
the courtesy of Dr. Granger, o£ Dniveraity College^ Tvottiug. 
ham, the opportuniti" of qaotiag here from a letter whicL has 
come mtu ma Latida, nod Tt'liii^li lie liaa coiiiniu£iik^4ted to the 
JmiE number of Iha Clas&ic^tl RtvievK TliQ writer, owing to 
delicax^y sa a boy, begjia Grt^k and Latin first at eighteen, 
and worked continuously at thum for £our 7/ean> taking a 
tHrd ia BotiDur Moderaticmn at Oxfords On six of hlapaptir^ 
(including Homer aud Virgil) he got a secnnd. Before bHain- 

ning Latin and Greek he had been an eaj-er student of EnglUt 
poetry. 1 give two uiftrautfl from lia Clnssical expcrieuoca, 
'*ln thosD Bovoa booka [of Homer] I navor eiporienced the 
leuAt gleim of poetry. I dreamed, however, of o return to 
Homer under more favourable circuoiBtanoea, with no kcturea 
and rio etamiDitinua." ^gaiii, npenhing of hifl gpncrAl ClaxKi- 
cal education, he says ^* iso exucrience could be leu Heilenic. 
or less llumaiic. . » . A CJ^EiBii; text Lo uie bolb vos, mid is, 
A thing of verba and luijectivea » of the gramui&r nod the 
leiictin ; and the study of it had no more to do with poetry 
thn.n lb had to do vitb chtmiQtry.'* No doubt inuuh of the 
writer'a diaappoiutment Wan due to the fact that he had no 
nmch loBt time to catoh up, and wqs therefore obliged to work 

under cnntiuual Bti'^ss ; "hut if & roan of twenty, a ]over of 
Engliah poetry, iinda notbing but lexicon and grammar in 
Homer, we may anapect (making all allowmcea for the pecu- 
liaritiea of (hia case) that we tnm out yearly hundretis and 
hnnrlreda of pupila wko ire atill bUudar to the beantira ri 
the imnKntal bard I 
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able, and kindly men, who imve taught him a 
good deal after all, Find bavR redeemed on the play- 
ground the errors of the clflsaroom ; he does not re- 
flect whether he might not have learnt very nearly aa 
JUQch if the master's devotion had been to Ciiineao 
instead of ClnsaicB ; he is an?(ious to think well of hie 
old school and of the men who did thoir beat for him 
there. This ia a right and generous stale of mind : 
but there are timea when one muat analyze deeper 
than thiSf and ask oneaelf with the strictness of an 
accountant or mn auditor: How far did that ^^beat" 
fall ahort of what U might have been undei" a wiaer 

ajatem t For the qoeation at iHBiie is not that of the 
abstract value of Greek and Latin literature, birt of 
the way in which they are taught to the oi'diaary boy 
who, on ths confession of every reaaonahle Cluaaical 
maaterT seldom advances f»r enough to afprtciate the 
litei-ature iia literature. To him Latin and Greek 
mean above all things Latin and Greek grammar, 
with Latin and Greek exerciae books. 

Now, careful obHorvera have pointed out over and 

over again one characteriEtic of tho Clasftioal course : 
— that the boy presses on eagerly at first, hut soon 
begins to dag, and paasea through a period of great 
depr«»ion until, loug after, he iu old f5uougli ai^d 
seasoned enough to begin to understand the nteaniiig 
of 80 niuch which at tirst he must learn by rote, 
Cowper, in a letter to Unwin,'^ notes the vearineas 
which succeeds to the first enthusiasm when a boy 
begins Latin and Greek too eoon ; and I have a 
similar testimony from a hoy who, though he would 
never have been a real scholar, was no fool at ClaHait-s ; 
and who had the oomiaon'Sense to admit that there 
mights be sDuie good even in the subjectA whicU h^d 
been moat wearisome to him. He had tranalated aomd 




' "LettorB to his Frieuda," 
iSepC, 7. 1760J, 



London, 1327. Letter Q6 
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Virgil to roe with commendabie correctness, on the 
vrholOf but with an utter abesuce of entbusiasm ; and, 
having to write to him afterwardR, T took oceaaion to 
ask binL whether he hftd always disliked Latin, He 
aiiBwered, **Not when f first learned itj but after a 
year I began to think differently." I would not quote 
the myriail voices that luight be collected of thoBO 
whose only idea is that thfir school work (ic, their 
Olasaica, tempered with other subjects for ifhich the 
UlassicB left little time or energy to epare) has all 
been * beastly rol ' ; though 1 do think that we ought 
to succeed io tiu-ning out a fair larger proportion of 
men who really appreciate what they were taught at 
Hchool : but the words I have quoted above are those 
of a boy considerably niore capable of mental analjaifi^ 

and with better reasons for taking the trouble to 
analyse correctly in this case, than the msjority. 
Lest^ howeper^ I should be thought to generalize from 
a few inatancetij let me refer to the paragraph lu 
which Mr. Ware describes the observationa which, in. 
GermaQy, have led to the experiraent of poatponing 

Latin and Greek until the toy is old enough to 
understand them ; an experiment which has been 
attended with excellent results, and which is now 
hebig imitated all over the country. ("8]K«iaI 
Kepoi'ts, vol. iii," p. 465). ** Ejcperience bad shown," 
writes Mr. Ware, *'that a boy of D or 10 , . , at- 
tacked the new study of Latin with great vigour and 
eagerneesT which, however, gradually diminisLed as he 
advanced. It wan not before reaching the higher 
forms that he really began to understand what ha 
was doing and the reason for doing it," ThereFore 
the educational authorities, reasoning carefully fix^m 
tliis obi^ei'ved and unquestionable fuct (for I appeal to 
SDjgne who hoa had to teach Latiti to stnaU boya to 

say whether this is not his exj>erience alto) decided 
to try a system on which the boy would Login ClassiCB 
at a later age, and with less prelimioanes of formal 
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grammar.* The Buccess of this experiment has come 
quite up to the hopoa of its promotera. | The boj 
does not see a wor^ of I^tin until 12J, by which age 
he has spent three years aniler ciipable teachers in 
German and French [together pmctiiially 15 hours a 
week), and can already write his mother-tongue and 
OHO foreign language more eueily and correctly than a 
large proportion of our future officere ever learn to do, 
even when (hey ha%'e paaaed into the Army. Bat to 
learn words under any rational method means alao to 
leai-u ideits ; audi even without the amcuuti of biatory 
and geography which the Geirman hoy has learnt, he 
would at this stage have s, real solid foundation of 
knowledge. At the age of 12J then, and with this 
solid equipment, he can littack Latin with real auccesa. 
For a year he worka with & carefully grftduated he- 
ginner'a book, translating from the Latin and back 
again^ with as little formal grammar as possible^ 
Then, at 13J^, he plunger at once into OBesar, atill with 
as UCE'te grammatical worry as possible ; itnd in this 
way, in a fiLcgle year, he reads straight (or very 

nearly) through one of the most fascinating and in- 
structive books that ever wua written. ^ 

' I note thnt Mr. Sadier {'' Sitecial EeportH," voL iii, p. 216) 

lueatioiiD the (TiL^rQEba ufteii blitkui'u by yuuu|{ boyi at thoir 
ip-ainmar lessous, without liinting at miy reUpae ; but, so far 
as 1 knoW) he does not fapeak hi;re £roni h^cljQ experieuce. I 
havo Btioii the wor-k qF mon wLo tad na abtotuto gGniut for 
teaching small boya, hat have never known one who could 

C^ont them from askiD^, when the excitement of ncivalty 
d pjiBBed, '• Does tho roail wind uphill all the way? *' 

■\ Keadera may find a far fuller nccount of thi^ experiment 
than It wna posruble for Mr. Ware to give in an offifiial paper, 
in "Die Vorzuege iJes n©meiiiSHineii UntnfbancH, n.fl.w/* : 
a pamphlet by Dr. Emat UoU (Berlin, Otto Salle, 1900), 

; In 189fr-tQOOH they read the tir^t six books of Ca^aar, with 
about 700 lines of Ovid. ( ProgrBnim f\eH GnGthe^GymnaaiuDia 
in Frankfurt a/M. Fraokfnrt, Knauer, 1900), The whole 
frogrammB ia wurth htudy : thesa Bnme boyh joad two 
French novels in this year, and in theh own litoratare three 
plays, some baUada, and a little of Goethe's Autobiography. 
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Compare this for a moment with tho English boy of 
thu same e^e ; eick of FrerLchand Latin Grammar with- 
out knowing uLtler ; begiuniog (a» blind cbnnce directs) 
with the SiJtth book of C'^aar under Mr. Brown; 
iigbting bin waj slowly not bo nanch agaiDst Cffisar 
bimtielf ub Hgdin^t tbe ionumonible ^ammuLicul jjrob- 
lemB witb whicii Mv. Brown obHcuree C'sesHr ; breaking 
it off in tiLe middle, jyat wben it might buve become 
interesting, lo move up to Mr. JcnesT ^lio st^rta on 
the First boob^ and perhaps nearly Gnishes it ; then on 
to Mr. Smith, who will skip suddenly on again to the 
Fifth — unless, indeed, as very often hiippena, he piLobes 
upon tbe threadbare Sixth agiiin, and Llie wretched 
boy muBt feed for balf tbe term upon this twice- 
cooked uabbage. The Oermnu boy ineauwhUe ia get- 
ting D. real education ; (for Coasar hiniEelf ia worth far 
more than the language of Cie&ttr),'= while the Cngliah 
boy finds that even what he seemed to have is taken 
away from bim^ By what might Beetu the irony of 

' PerhapH one of the etroagG£t argumQi^ta for the ClosaicA 
it (hat tu wEiich leoat prDmiDeJicQ !b gcneriklly givon. [a 
ATicient HiBtory^ bo dUt&nt from ui, tlie pbiy nf elenjentary 
buiimn piLBaioiu and Diotives la seen far tuore distinctly thha ia 

uur more compUcr^ted Modern histanea^ SJid tbia is p^rbapA 
tbc reason why Napoleon tbooght so highly of " Cst^^t " aa a. 
textbook far otiicura, and why many of ua r^tam jl clearer im- 
l^resflioii of iiertnin gri^^t ntnigglen in the ancient wai-ld th;i.n in 
onr own. But thri^e-fourths of thU eni»rioous advantage are 
tbruwu uwuy by aByebem wLicL forcefi the boy tu ap^mil i&.r 
more time on grammar th&n on siibjeut matter : it is very rare 
to find a sohnolboywbo baa even an inkling of the real huniaa 
interoDt of (Jsaar. Ua tbo otbor h^nd, n groaC Bcligbo- witb 

a real gift of exposition can reduce even aor comidiukted 
modem bialoryto a fliuipljuity wbioh impreweB itacl/ on the 
■nialient boya : let me qncte the inatance of Prof, lijintin^r'i 

"Uuthna of Eu^Liah History," which Buema to ma ttie most 
aulmirable dcHuulbook of ourgt-ueratiJou. Ovor anduvisr ai^ain, 
in dmnu apeciol history work with puj^ils of whMe atLtece> 
doixte I knew next to aotbin^, 1 have been able to ^ay ' ' you 
learnt Oardiner'a Hintory in your proparatcry achooJ." Od» 
oeain, tho sabjeot matter is at iaaa importjmcv than the maa 
and tbu metbod. 
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fate, [f we could not trace it so rlistinctlj to tbose inex- 
onkblo l&ws of nature wbicli BohoQlmoBtei's are moat 
tempted, yet can least afford, to neglect* ihe German 
boys thus taught leAve their school with as sound n 
knowledge of Latin Gramif^ir aa the rest* And, 
above all, tbeir iutereat in their wor1\ m obeerv^ ratfier 
to increase than to dacreast, + Now there ciin be no 

tmer commendatLon or condemnation of any teach- 
ing in the long run than this thermometer of the 
boy*a interest. You cannot cheat tie hoy witb special 
pleadiDg about ^' mental discipline *' and "educatioiml 
valuer ; '' he h there to learu, and he is, a& Aristotle 
has pointed out, naturally eager to learn. Und^r any 
true educational HyBtem, he will go on from strength 
to strength, laying each fresh stone with visible con- 
tentment upon a foundation of which he himself 
recognises the aolidity ; there must be days of dis- 
couragement, no doubt^ or even weeks ; but, when the 
interest falls off from temi to term, then there is 
HOmeching veiy "wrong either with the ayatem or with 
the teaclier. True learning is not physic, but food, 
which ought to be aa suitable to the healthy pakte as 
to the healthy atoraaob. The impatience which our 
authorities often show at eveu the moat moderate 
olbim of atbi^r Bubjecta for oonsid oration aido by aide 
with Classics may generally be found to rest upon, two 
]ong-exploded mediieval principles ; the old Pharisaic 
notion that **this people who knoweth not the law 
aiB curat^d,'* (compare ujotw to Chapter JJi), and the 
conviction that uihh, through original sin, is natur- 
ally averse to everything that is best for him. Both 
common-sense and the advance of acientllic knovpledge 
(using the word in ita broadest meaning), are slowly 



" " PrngrftTnm" aa quntod ahove, p. 2n. Compare the 
pauage 1 quote on p, 2^0, from Br. Keinhanlt'fl letter- 
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Bapping tbcac tiro beliefs oven in the moat raediEBval 
mijit^s. If we Hre all thia time trying to induce tlis 
boya to take mental food wkich nothing but wheedling 
or even blows will pi-Avail upon them to swallow^ then 
the chances are that we are simply perpetuating the 
old. stupid barbarities of Gregory's Powder or Treaols 
and Brimstone. 

Pages more might be written on this point; but I 
mu8t couiiue myEOlf as closely aa poaaihle to my argu- 
ment that the difficulty nf & language is a very falao 
meaaure of ita meutal diacipline. On the contrary, 
real scientilic observations and comparison a bare 
proved, what common-fieose might have anticipated, 
that moderation on this point Iq most important, and 
that boya' minds may be rather blunted than sharp- 
ened by a system which inaihts too inexorably on 
mating them face the most diiEcult problems firat^ 
simply because, on tbe old principle of haphazard 
aeleotionf tbisao happen to pi^esent themaelvea first. 
The i'Gfltler may therefore he inclined to ngreo with 
me that, if we find the study of French bo involve 48 
abstract problems per hour^ wd may be so far from 
desiring more than this for young boys ua to be actu- 
ally suHpicioua of that which offf;ni more. JUero be- 
nighted Frenchmen like Pascal and Voltaire imagined 
that a lifetime was not too long for tbo study and 
assiduous practice of this language which the English 
schoolmaster cannot believe fit to tax the eeriouB en- 
ergiefi of a small Briton, 

A man who passes through school life with hifi eyea 
open may find abundant proofs that the difficulties of 
Latin do in fact blunt maciy boys' minds. Almost 
the only pupila I have had who have made a point of 
nevpr writing nonsense \xi *' unseen " tranKlation (t.a, 
without a dictionary) were two boys who hud l>ee& 
allowed to grow up to about fifteen in ignorance, or 
practical ignorance, of Latin. Turn one moment to 
ptge 25S, and judge from the Latia work of a not un- 
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intelligent boy of nearly aevanteeu how '' the practice 
of wridag noosenee luay bo taught " by Bimply setting 
the pupil to grapple habitually with what ia beyond 
his strength. Take again the following specimen 
shown up to me the other day by a Public School boy 
who, though pretty weak all rounds kaew a gruit deal 
more of Latin than of anything else. The French ran 
*'ll faut encore le dire. Ueaprit du roi etait au- 
deasoua du iu6diocre» main tr^s capable de so former." 
The boy wi^ole ''This must be added. The character of 

the King wfla wanting in mediocraey but very capable 
in forming plana^' He did not of coiir&e prafeRs to find 
any sense in what be had written: but this was the 
kind of stutf which for yearE he had been accustomed 
to show up aa tratislationu of OlasBical masterpieces. 
Her-Q, again^ are apeoimenu, not more than two or throo 
yeni's old, from an examination at a Fablic Sohaol. 
The class in question was about the middle of the 
modern side; and the school had for many years been 
honourably distinguiahed for its general management 
and for the energy and eameatness of its staff, ho that 
in this ease especially the responsibility falla leas upon 
individuals tban upon the traditional syBtem of Claasi- 
cal teaching in itti effeut upon the average dull hay, 
who could never undor any cireiuuataucea have i-iaon 
to what is technically called ' scholarship,* The book 
they had read during the term (Walford's CicerOj pt, 
lU) is indeed one which some teachera might condemn 
as too hard for this particular olasa i yet it Itau for 
many ysara been in eomnjon use for middle and lower- 
middle classeii iiL our schools^ and it is proliable that 
literally thou&ands of our boys, within the last thirty 
yearsj have ploughed through these and similar ex- 
traota with eren leaa proStj on the whole, than the 
pupils whom I am about to ijuote. 

I will first take a single sentence^ which in the 
actual paper had nearly tea more lines of context, and 
waa therefore leas difficult than it may seem hare. It 
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ran ; " In hac parte omatita noii plus victoria MuTcelli 
popido liomano appcUvit, quant h-unvmUas SyracitaanU 
riuiiirvavii: i.e., "in this pHrtition of the omttmenta 
[of the city of Symcuse, after be had tjiken it by 
storm] Marcellua dHiimed for the Romans, by right of 
conquest^ a stare nc larger than thiit which hia geoer- 
oaity impelled Lira to leave to the Syracuaans/' Two 
boys left out the sentence altogether : here are thft 
tnmelatioDS sent in hy about half the class, and several 
of them by boya who got very fair marks for other 
|»arts of the papt-r. 

(1) In this argument the ornament Rppeaeed the 
Roman people not more the victory of Marcellua thaa 
the humanity he kept for Syracuse, 

(3) Id that part adorned not more by Murcellus's 
victory, he gave to the Roman people, how ho kept 
the thelnimanity of Rfrflcnee, 

(3) In this part of the furaiflhing [word left blank] 
more by with tbe Romaa people by the Ficiory of 
Marcellus, and he kept this for the B&ke of humaiiity 
to the SyraciisaDB. 

(4) On this way the victory of MarceHiis did no 
more than to the ornaments than the Roman people 
which kept back the kindness of the SyraciiBiana. 

(5) Being adorned in this part he did not seek for 
more than victory with Marcellaswith the Roranc people 
which the Humanity of that Syracuaan kept back. 

(6) In this quarter he sought for ornaments not 
mora by the victory of MarcelluH over the Roman 
people than his conoionoo allowed Kini from tho Syra- 
cusians fsic^J 

(7) In this manner he said it was adorned not more 
by the victory of MaTcellus by the Roman people 
than the humanity of tbt Byracusans kept it, 

(8) In tbia distribution of ornaments he sought 
not more hy the victory of Marcellufl by the Roman 
people, rather than the kindness to the Syracueiana 
kept him back. 
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(9) Te tbiB compact the victory of MurcsUus did 
not please the Koiaaas more than his filings towards 

the Kyrhciisaus. 

(10) In this treaty the omaiaentB were taken to 
tbe Koman people no more by tbe victory oE Mar- 
CbUhs than by the humanity of the SyracusiLiifl- 

(11) In this pai't the ornaTnent did not seek more 
by the victory of Marcelliia with the Romaa people 
than humanity reserved to the Syracosana, 

(13) He perceived in this part that he wua not 
more celebrated by the inctory of Murcellua than by 
the Eomuu people, which civili^atioa had preaerved at 
Syracuse. 

(13) In this division he took into account oo more 
the victory of Marcelliia for the Roman people, than 
he showed feeling for the Syracuaana, 

A. compflrison of theise tran&lationB with tha original 
muHt mflke it abundantly plain to the unpivjiiHiced 
reader that the conacientioue struggle of these boys 
with a text which was too difficult for them had 
tended to weaken iii their minda that senfio of the 
ooansKiou between worda jLod realitieBj without which 
the study of languages is sheer waste of time. The 
paper, on the whale, was far more CiirefuUy done than 
the reader could possibly imagine from these ex- 
triiCta alone : and if I had kept all the documeutu of 
this kind which have paRsed through my hands, I 
could have produced far more damning evidence tbaji 
tbia for an expert, though perhaps not more striking to 
the general public : for what gives these extracts their 
Apocial value is, that the boys have titruggtod bravely 
on, inatead of leaving the hopelesa blanks with which 
those who look over similar papera at our Public 
Schools are so familiar. 'I'hey had in fact done their 
best to wi'ite hcuso, but to tbeni Cicero was the un- 
seen moubter, hiyiug his hands upon their will, and 
forcing it backward into hia. The reader haa perhaps 
already noticed that the only sentence which reads 
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Like aense [No. 9) is one ia which the pupil has 
bntvelj sLaktit himself fret froai tlie Ijitiuj aud 
written out of liis own hetid. All tliig nrny perhaps 
be illustrated even more clearly by thfl two followiog 
BeatcQcea^ siippo^d to be translations of the same 
Latin original : [ I ) "Of this apeech of bis at first he 
had a fcolirg : tho Senate and Syracuann people snd- 

deuly and qiii<ikly took up^ whifih. I whon T was teach- 
ing with the rest of this people and senate the people 
at Syracuse which by its nsefulneBS, what I carry in 
safety aud when atituiuonad from all the deuands, 
ambHsaadors, lettera and testiiuoiuals, I did nothing 
in that state to anybody/' (3) "Of whom all bad 
this opinion at the first speech : the Senate and people 
of Syracuse bore (the matter) gravely and heavily, 
^rhich I, when I had tauglit the Senate and people in 
the othei" States of Sicily^ which you uped which X 
bore away from safety and when I knew the com- 
mands the legate the letters and testimonials from all, 
made of no account in that estste." No parent can 
realize the true etato of the eontrovet^y hotween ex- 
treme Classical champions and those who claim reason- 
able consideration for Modern Languages, without 
taking into account the fact that there are dozens of 
boys ill every school who understand no more than fJiis 
of the Latin which is auppoaed to he teaching them 
accuracy in logic and in the relation of words to 
ideas, As I have said abovej my particular specimens 
aie only exceptional in the pains the boya have takea 
to grapple with what for them was a hopolcaa difficulty. 
The value of any training may be Jiaid to he propor- 
tionate to the power which it imparts of unravelling 
the tangled skein of thia complicated world into which 
we are bom : yet here we have work which teaches 
the boy to find around him not order, but sheer 
muddle — which accustoms him to wander without any 
adequate clue untO his strength is spent, and then to 
sit down in the midst of thia worse muddle of his own 
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failures, squalid, hopeless, unaljashed, like a sarage in 
the midstp of bis primaev&l Rllb. One of tbe best 
tPstimoiuuls to French wtlch I ever heard was from 
the mouth of a very conservative Classical scholar 
who has himself no syiapatliv with " Modern '* Educa- 
tion. He volunteered the frank admiaslon that« after 

hojH had heen drilled at French " unaeeas," he could 
fifle a rfiftl improvement in their Latin " unseens." Tt 
was very natural that strict practice at tho easier 
work should give the boy, fuce to face with the harder, 
that belief in the possibility of success which itself is 
half succetiB^ 

Such work as tliat which I have just quoted seldom 
oomes, in its naked ugliness, under the iEnmediate 
notice of the Headmaster; it remains known only to 
HMjiiiUiuteij who perhapa for twejitj yea.u» past ba.ve 
ceased to wonier at anything that a boy can show up 
by way of traaslatioa for Virgil or Cicero i so that we 
go oa accepting this state of things in the Twentieth 
Centuiy as pUcidly as we accepted Bumbledom before 
the daya of Oliver Twist. The better Claeaioul teach- 
ers, it ia true« do feel the serious aignihcance of these 
things^ and are ready to consider any moderate remedy : 
but too many harden their hearts, and comfort them- 
selvea with the stale old arguments whiub owe their 
nmiu force not bo much to a Eiiperabunda.nce of CJoae- 
ical learning as to aji imperfect appreciation of the 
other side of the question. That of which Boeckh's 
enormous Olaaaical learning left him atill in doubt, 

m&y be moet orthodo^ically And dogniatLcally aa- 
Eerted by any passman who is sufficiently ignorant of 
French and German : aud» as the great majority of 
English University graduates fulfil both thesa require- 
DieniH, while even among Foblic 3chool masters the 
liittor obtninB iu about equal proportiooT It is obvious 

tiiat any one who wishes for at least a fair diacussion 
of reforms must appeal to the common-sense of the 
pibhc at lat^Q. If these hitter, considering the weL- 
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fare of theJr childL-t'n, are content to believe thiLl bbe 
average boy's unwillicgneaa to bwhUow Greek and 
Latin ae presented to liim is simply a token of original 
Btn; if they ure wiUing that the boys should still go 
on (as & Tim^-s coixespondent puta it, aud ns eve& 
diatlDguiEiLL^d Heuduja^teiH almu^L au pUiuly imply) 
"ependiDg Eii?c yeara in not learning two languages j" 
if they think it not even worth while for our fluthor- 
itiea to carry out such careful experinienta in reform 
aB are being carried out abroad, — then, of course, 
there is nothing more to be aaid. But the loyalty of 
evei7 good man i;o the old School trailitiona has be^n 
sorely tried of late years ; and it is Irime that the 
public should look n^ore closely into a question bo 
vital to the future of our country^ Lei me repeat 
that I do not wish, either hoi« or el^owhore, to att&ck 
Claasical training in the abstract. I simply compare 
that routine of Classical training which to our author- 
ities aeemd the onl^ conceivable way, with Buch a 

txainiDo in Claaiititi and Modem Languages aa could 
be given iu EnglanH, ftrd ss is in fact given abroad : 
and, on this comparison, I maintEiin that our boys, 
while indisputably infei-ior in practkal knowledge, 
do not even get such good lit^ary training in the 
olasaroom. It ia indirectly, outside the clasarDom, 
that our bt>yB learn what is of mofit real value. Yet 
all this might be leamt as well, or better, if thej were 
also taught well in class. 

There is however one difficulty which must not be 
blinked. A valued oqiTespondent raakee the following 
objection to tbe sentence on p, ,10, in which I eiipress 
my opinion that "it is difHcolt to underatixud bow one 
can hnd any bettej' teat of a candidate's proticiency 
in a Modm^u language as an inatrument of culture 
than that of setting him to r^ad it, to writs It. and to 
apeak it." My correspondent, a distinguished Pre- 
paratory School Headmaater, writes: '^Surely a boy 
who had studied abroad niiglit meet these teats with- 
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out baviug anj ' oulturo ' at oM. I entirely admit 
the sufEciencjf of the tests, wbich mu9l be reading, 

writing, and speaking; but I should not argue that 
these connote 'culture,' I am not saying, o£ courafl, 
that the eo-called teats of culture in School and 

College papers are any better." 

The objection ia very rRal so far ah it goes ; hut it 
fleems to me tliat its force is often very much over- 
rated. It will be seen on anaijRis that it rests on 
two assumptions (i) that there la a jshort out to all 
Modern languaj^ofi by reQidence ahros.d, und (ii) that 

such short cvits are [at any rate comparaiively) value- 
leas for culture. I take it that both of these asaiimp- 
tions are priitiy true, but not nearly to the extent 
which ItE aaai^med by moat men who use them. 

(i). Foreign rfisidence in undoubtedly a. short cut 
to a foreign language; but it is of far le^ advantage 
to schoolboys than to grown men. It ia very difficult 
to place a boy where he cannot continue to speak hia 
own language: and, wherever ho can, ho wilL I have 
more than once taken pupils of my own abroad^ and 
have come to the concluGion that they learnt far more 
from the lessons which I gave them^ and the dictabioa 
which I cauaed them to do under differtjut forei^nersi 
than from anytliing which they picked up for them- 
selves : in fact, our iirogresa abroad was not far in 
advance of that which we made in the same tima in 
England : and the month's time and energy spent on 
Trench was bo much taken away from what they 
might have learnt in other subjects. It is true that, 
under certain conditions, even a schoolboy would learn 
a gi"eat deal more French abroad tban at home (subject 
always to the consideration tliat he is losing utean- 
while in other subjectfl) ; but 1 think moat men who 

have tried the system wUl agree with me that those 
ideal conditions are very hard to f ulfil, and that, though 
the foreign residenco brings undoubtedly some gain 
from tlie linguibtic point of view, yet its import- 
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ance maj very eaaily be eiaggerated. I have bad a 
rather intliaate aequaintauoe with one 'coaching' 
establishment abroad, and known somr^tbing of 
another. I came back to England convinced that 
the disadvantages of these (from the purely coraniercial 
point of view) countprbiilanced pretty evenly their 
advantages ; nrtd it is at least a curious fact that, of 
my colleagues abroad, the only two (60 far as I know) 
who have set up eatabliahmenba of their own have 
done so not abroad but in England. When the teach- 
ing at homo le really good, it does not pay on the 
whole to send Army boys to foreign schools. With 
such teaching as ie still the rule at muny of our Public 
tichoola^ of course it is a gain to aend the boy to 
alniotit auy other lacguiige-teacher than his pri-seut 
one. 

With regard to the second point, I believe thit we 
are in great danger of laying too much stress every- 
where on consctouSi as against unconscious, mental 
proceaaes. To learn to jabber French by ear^ without 
writing it correctly, in no doubt to a great extent a 
mere pan'ot-accomplishment : though oven this is not 
so easy as ia sometimes JisBumed by those wiiose own 
accomplishment it la not- But, whether he goes to 
France or remaing in Fngland, I um convinced that 

no bor can learn to write French even passably with- 
out a great deal of abstract logical thought, conscious 
or unconscioUH, such as must contribute very much 
indeed to his general culture. With regard to tnioa- 
lation from the French, it ie easy for the examiner to 
choose pieces which would put any mere parrot' 
linguist at a verj great disadvantage. Nohodj can 
translate Michelet or Taine without real hard thought. 
At the same time, the ohjection id no doubt so far 
valid, that we cannot prevent foreign residence, and 
even more parrot-leamiug, from counting somewhat, 
catUriit pa/ribug^ against real culture ; yet this sort of 
uiifait advantage is by no means peculiar to Modtsu 
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Languages. It is notorious that hundreds of boys 
galu ClasBLcal ScliolaraliipaT at Public Schools nnd 
XTiiiverBitiaB, in virtue of gyatfims of teanbing wLicli 
givfl the reallj less cultui'ed boy an advantage o^erthe 
more cultured,* And, in English composition, the 
factor whicb pi'obably weigha moBt of all is the at- 
mosphere of tUo boy'a own liomo : — a thcaia which 1 
have recently lipard maiiitainfid in Htill atronger lan- 
guage by a preparatory Headmaster of umiaual ex- 
perience, A boy whose home life is spent among 
brilliant talkera will alwaya, under our ordinary teat 
of tm Eagliali vssAy, make mincemeat of more Jible 
and even more cultured competitors. It is impossible 
to eKchido from any system of examination certain 
superficial accompliabmenta which have all the out- 
ward glitter of real culture : aud which, as I have above 
hinted, arp not always bo entirely aup^rficial either. 

There is, however, no cloabt that even the soberest 
educationalists have a special dread of the danger lest 
Modem Language examinationa should become tests of 
mere oourier-knowledgo. TTet many of us believe that, 

* Ah to this point, Mr. E, D. Minsfield. one of the beat 
knoim Fraparatorv School HcadmastorB^ bus kiadlj' permitted 
me to priat the foliowin;^ CftpreB^ion of opinioa from him : — 
"Mj couipkintis that thay (the Public School Ueadmaatera) 
with their unique position and. influenue, the nitturnl Undera 
of educational thought iu the country, have doue uothiug to 
advance the cause o£ good educatiou. It would bo eaay to 
flhow that they have hindered it. They care nothing for 
actentiiiF principled, but davote their energies to tko winning 
o! jfuuceofics in the shape of UoiverisJbj Schulanbipa. To tliia 
end they expend every year a vast buju of money iu Eotrauce 
Scholarships, by which tboy seek to attract clever boys who 
fiavB been spccialiaed vp to the afft' a/ IJ. It piny well bo 
doubted whether a really well educated boy could win one of 
the echoLarships. Scientitic education mn&t take account of 
aU the fiiMiEtied, and leek to deveTr>p tbeni hnrmntiioualy in 

ttH initial atagea. Clever boys survive their early Bpecialia- 
atioi] aa they survive almost any ma Itreatmtinb, but the ayutem 
is diaaHtroufl to the average boy wbtue bent does not haijp«n 
to be liDgaistic." 
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If only these Iiinpi&gRs were us well taught witb ua as 
tbey are ixL foiei^ Bchoolfl, thera would be ulxuOBt a& 

littJe flocking abroad by Englisb boja as iter© ia flock- 
ing to England od the part of (lernmn boys. If, how- 
ever, it is too dangeroua to trust to tliis^ nothing 
vrouji] be etiaiBr tbau. to eHtablisli In B'rauue aa<l Ger- 
many^ under Public yohool auspicps Hnd control, schools 
to which boys might go for a term or two and then 
return to their own Public School if necessary. The 
American GovernmentT under etreas of a far lees cry- 
ing TiGf^A, ia at the present moment establishing state 
Bchools OIL the Continent for the aake of American 
citizens whose buaiBess or pleasure has brought theoi 
with their families to Europe, Or, if thia is too great 
an effort of organisation for our authorities^ let them 
adopt frankly find directly proteotiv^i measures : let 
them compel Army Candidates to put in an affidavit 
as to the amount of time thtiy have sp^ut abroad, a^d 
penalize them correapondiugl}? in examination, Kven 

such a course as this, however odious, would be many 
degrees less ko ihan our past policy of indirect protec- 
tion, by which the standard of examination is de- 
graded to tlift tevel of what the Schools feel themselves 
able, with their antiqviated machinery, to teach. Ifot 
on tbe malicious interpretation of an adversary, but 
bj the frank avowals of more than one champion of 
the prea&nt system, we know that the euiTent concep- 
tion of '* scholastic " French and German is baaed on 
the fear lest, by allowing u more eflicient article to 
count in our examinaiionB, we might encour^e an 
article of foreign manufacture. Now, from thia point 
of viewj it is obvioualy the lesser of two evils that the 
nation shotUd pass a sort of Merchandize Marks Act 
for foreign luDguagee. The very idea of such nn Act 
in of course absurd ; yet it is fflr less absurd in reality 
than our present policj of compelling the public to 
buy a uselesa Eirticle lest the better one should turn 
out to have been '* made in Germany," 
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It will be noticed that I have here ^one agood way 

beyond my cOrT*?apQndecit'a text: but, in dealing wilL 
his criticism^ T feel if- neceHsary to deal at the sflmo 
time with tho thoroughly fnlse deductions which aitj 
only too often drawn from the same objection^ con- 
ceived in a, more exaggerated form and euiplojed by 
less thoughtful raex). My owa esperience as il Ittimer 

and as a teacher Laa convinced me that even *' picking 
up a laogiiage bj ear'* la a more valuable logical exer- 
cise than is generally aiipposed ; while there is no 
langwige eo ea^y but that a careful tica.'^hcr can manage 
to put plenty of really difficiilt logical problems before 
the pupil who hna already laid a ^ood foimdation in 
other ways, and is therefore ripe for such difficult taska. 

I have dealt briefly elsewhere (p. 113) with thetheoxy 
that our Claseical Education, though not itself directly 
useful, anrpasaea all others in imparting the hjibit of 
mind which enablea men to learo rapidly and accnr- 
aLely in other subjectB : lat me add a ]itU« more evi- 
dence h^re, romiuding the reader agnin that T spealc of 
our Classical education as it la, and not aa it might be. 

Our Cltwaical method does not facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of Modern Languages. A tlrat-class Oxford CIhss- 

ical scholar^ whohas»ince made himself im^uaually pro- 
ficient in at least one modern language, described to mea 
Bhorttimeagowhat he called the ** childish incapacity '* 
of a quite exceptionally learned Classical scholar of hia 
acquaintance to master any Modem Language. It ia 
Bom^timRH argued (though one can Bcarcoly underatund 

the frame of mind which makes tiiis possible) that a 
man's genius may be too commanding to permit of hifl 
learning such a Janguage as French. The fact is, of 
coijrae, that certain nien have devoted all their euprgy 
to, and gained ftJi their reputation by, the lenming of 

two particular languages on a particular method, at the 
ead of which they nre happily safe from the criticism 
of any incontestJible authority : for, pale and joyless 
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as the Classical eljsium may be, Virgil is at leaat 
B^iarwi tlie sight cif modern Latin venae : and the worst 
that can happen to a. CliiBsical fif:KolH.f- i» that nuother 
BcLolar like bimeelf shoTjld attack Lim with criticiemB 
which mo.y be damaging, but c-mnot be final. The 
perfection of Classical Bchokrsliip is therefore enor- 

moualy conventitroal : it Himply means that by a 
certain proceaa you aiTive Fit reavilts more or less 
resembling those of other men who are careful to cm- 
ploy the same process- When the Classical scholar 
attempts to learn by this same process a. langujige in 
Tvhich a Frsnch □ro^Qing'-aw^eeper can point out hia 

errors at every turn, he soon becomeB discouraged^ aad 
falls back with tenfold conviction upon those dead 
tongues which can tell no tafes. The verdict of 
Gbrraan profuBBors upon Engliiib atudenta ut their 
universities is that these are not nftturally inferior to 
Germans in the linguistic faculty^ but that they ** betray 
a laznentahle ignorance of the manner in which a 
modern language should be learnt.'* (** Special 
Reports," vol, iii, p- 521). It would bo estromely 
interesting to know who first started the theory that a 
man may be too clever to learn French — and to 
possess also a frank biography of that theorist from 
some other peu than his own. 

Nor do our Ola'^ies touch our boys to write English, 
which surely is the least that could be ejc|>ected ol 
them, if the *'beat, thougit indirect^ tiaining " theory 
were trite. I have given scholastic statistics on this 

point on p, 2G3 : but perhaps it la a still stronger 
argument to appeal to the admissions of Readtnafiters. 
At the Conference of 1892, the H.M. of Harrow 
spoke most strongly on the Public School boys^ ignor- 
ance of English gi'ammar and literature, and cuufebsed 
that " the preoont ayateoi of teaching Greek und LAtio. 
Grammar, whatever merits it might have, did not 
enable the majority of bojs to understand the jkriiiGi- 
pies of theh own language," The H,M. of the City of 
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London School said that "in the case of boya wtoni 
be had sent iiji for [Clasaical] scbolarstiips, and \<rlio 
had dono wcllj tho report was that tlicy w^ould boive 
done better if they had had a knowledge of EooUah 
literature." And at tho Confei-ence o£ IS99 theH.M. 
of Marlhoiotigh used cheae words: ^*hi£ experience 
showed that Public School boys, even in the highest 
forms, were often deiicieot in their knowledge of 
English, to such a degree that their purely Classical 
work was aerioualy hindered by tLeir inability to under- 
Htaad Eogliah, their limited vocabulary, aad their lack 
of power to expresa tlieJr thoughts orallj ot in wnting," 

As to the efFect of our Claaftio& upon the stndy of 
odier BTibjtfOtfi, I huve painted out elBewLere that 
Claspical boye lose places at once on the Woolwich 
noC'Classical curriculuta, and that they do not (as on 
this tlieory they should) regain these places after- 
wards : and again thut our naval boys, who drop 
Latin at Sfteen, admittedly become more capuble 
officers th&n our Army candidates, who are forced to 
keep it up thnse jeara longer. 

Of our really firar^rate living Hpadmasters, I sup- 
pose the most determined opponent of ** Modem*' 
education is Dr, Jame**, of Bugby. I quote from an 
interview with bim published iw. the Dnily JVervB of 
Jjui. 2ud laat. *' Those who are opposed to the teach- 
ing of ClasBicB do so, T am certair. from their igooraaco 
of the value of a Classical education in CTory relation 
of life, I had a remarkahle instance of this only the 
other day. I met an old Rugby boy, who is now u 
land agent, and he asked me what subject of thoBO 

which he had learned at school I should sujipose had 
helped him most in his present OL^cupation. I replied, 
naturally enough, ' Well, science, I auppoae." 'Wo,' 
Ue anawerGd^ * Jjatlu verae, It taught me observation 
and resourf^e* " Now^ — ranking a certain, but not 
an undue, allowance for a boy's wish to say a pleasant 
thing to a man to whom he owes a deep debt of grati" 
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tude ftnd respect— 1 contend that hundreds of such 
tcHtiniuniala would go a verj little wny to rebut our 
othei- evidence. Si> long bs it is notorioita tltat Latin 
YersB does not teacli obaeivdtion and resource in tlie 
echoni itself — for here ia tlie damning f^ict that 
our hoyi do not lenrn their own tongue — we can 
acatcely attiich much credit to assertions of its fur Iqbh 
eHflily trAC*?abli^ effect npoo a land-agent'ii wort. If 
ve hu-d to ishooae between Virgil himself for a land- 
agentr and his own Corjclun swain, which of as would 
hesitate, except on sentimentul grounds, to reject the 

poetl How IB it thiit Darwin, who du^oloped powers 
of ohservation. and n retiourcefuineaa even beyond 
those of the Old Rugbeinn Land-Agant, remKined con- 
vinced to the end of his life that the Classical train- 
ing of Shi-ewabury had done its beet to smother bis 
gpuiua ? How is it that ttie Headmaster of Hjirrow 

could assert, (in words to which Dr, Jaiiiea listened 
without, BO fat aa I can remember or find record, any 
attempt to deny their truth) that "great men who had 
come from the Public Schools .... while retaining 
A loyal affeclion for the old tichao], genemlly looked 
on the years they had spent there as intellectually 
wasted yearsT' And even if the testimony of such 
grsttt men had been more favourable, we muBt still 
remotiibor their strong bias of atiootion for the old 
school, and thefact thatavEn a great man, unHccustooi- 
ed to educational anrilysiu, is not nlways a aafe witncfis 
upon a delicate point of intellectual filiation. Wo ftll 
know how J. S. Mill attributed all that was great in 
hin oivn later worka to a lady in whom nobody elne 
wcuid tind such genius: and — to give a atill cloAer 
and more Familiar analogy — what an uaconficiouB 
oracle Mr. Dick was to grateful Miaa Betay Trotter! 
TLb land-agent aneodote ejcemplitieB, what moat 
achoolmaatera know already, that Dr, James has the 
gratitude aod cooddence of bia best pupils : beyoad 
thutf it can prove next to Eothing. 




There is another reason, beyond that of geDerosity, 
vhy we so often find that- the men from wljoni we 
tnigLt loast have expected it are inclinod, fLftor s. lapae 
of time, to credit our Glaaaical trainiog with an in- 
fluence upon the character whicL it seems quite unable 
to esercise upon the schoolboys' raiods in mattera 
more direoily under its influence and cnpuble of more 
definite observation. It <Ioea nob ct'etite a. frame of 

mind favourable to the absorption of Eugliah or 
Fi'ench, and yet it is credited with the most subtle and 
fnr-i'cacliing influences in other wtiys. May not all 
thiH bo Gsplaincd by the very Btrnpld f^tct that distance 
lends enchantment to the view? Tma^nation i» a 
mighty magician : there ia more ktent poetry in a 
stockbroker tbun we can tiad expressed even in a 
literary masterpiece ; things half-seen and half-under- 
stood often thrill ua most of all, for the chance spark 
thus smitten out in ^* ours, our dream, of and belong- 
ing to us ; " aod it moves ua as the parent is moved 
by the child's voice that ia half hia own. These 
mighty relica of the past, in which the ordinary boy 
" aut videl, ant vidisse putiit per nubila" thoughts 
and im^eB that are often strange to the urodarn 
world, cannot fail to impresa his imagination after a 
&Bhion ; and the blue haze of those dear old d^jfa does 
the reat. The poetic reader may remember how that 
*^ grander Alp than any I knew, nobler than the 
Schreckhom or Miinch," which thrilled KuKkin with 
BTioh a glimpse of glory, was in fact a glaaa workshop- 
roof haif ahroude<l in wood-soioke. Tlje more proiMUC 
I will be t-emiuded, like the editoi- of the J^i^jimal of 
Education, of the old lady whose spiritual nature waa 
Blirred to its inmost depths by "that bloased word, 
SleBopotamia." It is difecult to find any evidence of 
the absolute supremacy oi C'laafiica which ia not viti' 
ated by the poaaible admixture of much imaginative 
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this question as a judge ; my own convictions were 

foimed HoniB years ago, and further cxpericrtce doea 
bnt BtrengUien tlifim ; ro f muflt argue fraoklv ah an 
advocate, yet without conspioufiiy shirking or distort- 
ing any of the contrary argumeuta. It is enongh if 
men will only look upon tbe question us open, and 
will tako thi3 trouble to weigh tho grounds upon which 
both aides base their contentiona. Mjioy of the points 
with which I have dealt are such fia the parent can 
teat for himself with a little trouble : by questioning 
hia btju, for inst&nceT or by looking closely into tbe 
boy's KngHnh grammar and fiprllitig. Lot us by nil 

meana have as man; facts as poseibloi and thresh theni 
out !iB thoi-oughly as we can. 



T append here other evidence, omitted above where 
it might have confaaed the thread of my argument, 
that the writing of French prose is a reat^ and some- 
what severe^ training in logic, 

T have had lately a pupil tetter on the whole 
at French than any schoolboy T have ever taught ; he 
would perhaps have got only a few marks more for 
the Army than the 1770 I have quoted in another 
p]ace i but his work was a good dea] more mature and 
acholerly : for he waa a grown man, of very solid eom- 
mon-aenae, preparing for an examiuation at the Uni- 
versity. In about thirty lines of his composition T find 
the following mistakes : — A ship bae rtmparts and con- 
tains unf: Jaix d'etrts vivubidSi among whom arc rfo* 
dnmea ^leuf-as ; potp^u (af-ake) in uaed for hilchpr. Yet in 
aU these caaea he had looked carefully in hia dictionary, 
which was far better thEm the ordinary schoclboy^s 
article. Again, the follo^ving uustHkea rust upon an 
imperfect grasp of important logical distinatione, of 
whicli two, at least, had been repeatedly explained to 
him : v'est trittU d voir iin rtaWre, Ac. ; comms for 
d mesure que ; it villa dame mec le bebe se lever : tmie 
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^s se mofjuh'ffnt de ltd (iio suggeBtion of emphasis in 
EogliahJ- With re^rtrd to tbe logical diSeience be- 
tv<?en trwU A and frig£n dst be remarked to me thnt^ 
though he ^Iwjtyu saw it when EJLpIaiiiecl^ he TouBd it 
difficult to reraeraber and Jipply. This letl me to 
&fik him whether, since he had taken seriously to 

writing French Prose, he hnd found aa many logical 
problems per hour in this work a^i in his old Ijitin 
Prose. He postponed bis answer, being a more care- 
ful person than the averajje, and told me next day 
that he thought the two were about equnl. Yet he 
was a thorougldj loj-al pupil of one of those eohoolfl 
which for })ast asAociations and present greatness stand 
quite in a small class hy themselves; and the tie tbat 
bound him to rae^ his clianee * coach ' of three or four 
huiirri a wet^k, wus quite iutiuiteuitiial ]□ comimriaoa. 
T remeniher again, many ypHra ago, a pupil "who came 

to me from the Classical tJ]iper Y. Towards the end 
of hia iirat term in the Army Class, he looked up one 
day from hia work and said, in the tone of one who 
formulates for the tirut time to himself a thought 
which has long been vaguely Hoating in bis mind : 
**Do you know, air, I really beheve French is just as 
hard to write hh Latin ! " Tbe extreme tare with 
which uot only acboolboys, but eveu authors and 
journalists, in France practieo their owq Unguage, is a 
living testimony on an enormous scale to this same 
fact. The slipshod style of even good EngHst writei-a, 
compared with that of an ordinary French journaliatj 
is the natural outcome of an educational Hystem which 
fljiHumes that no latignage lefis dei«l thnn Latin ia 
worthy of the serious energies of masters or boys. 
To write any language re-ally well demands half a 
lifetime i and ev«u then we have plenty of room for 
improvement! yet Bcoroa of acboolmaatorQ would go 
to the atake for the belief that to write Latin badly is 
a better education than to write a Modern J^anguage 
well. 
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I think it will be admitted that I huv© bere pro* 
duced tt far greater body of real evident for the edu- 
cational v&Jue of French prose thatt ib ever produced 
by tho^e wlio assert its nothingnees. Yet a still more 
thorough experiment is uot only poaeible, but very 
eH£y, with the help of a few amotig these very men 
wboKe cause liah luottt to gain from a mervUeAB ojt- 
posura of thfi (lefipidhlft Himplicity of Frencii. There 

are, roughly, fiva bimdred Classical raaatera in oar 
Fubliu Schools, of whom it ia Hafe to aBsume that 
three hundred at least believe French to be child's 
play compfflrod with Laiiti, Let £fty of tliese men (or 
aa many more as may wish) volunteer to come forward 
and prove me wrongs Let them first at£rm (as v^th 
the clearest conscience most can affirm) that they have 
made no aertouH study of th^ language siucj^ leaving 
school : then let them put into French^ with the help 
of Contannean's dictionary and any grH.mmiu' tbey 
chooACf bat otherwise under strict examiDation coiidi< 
tionsT twenty-five lines which I will choose almost 
at random frotu a atthndctrd Eogliah histoiian or novel- 
iHt : it lieing understood that T am at liberty to piiblLsb 
the resoltfiof this enqniry. Letters from volunteers 
may be addressed under cover to my publishers. The 
tbing will thus very easily be donej it will merely 
mean an hour's work in & man'a own room with tho 
nearest clergyman afl formril euperviaor. It will be an 
easy — I cannot say, with Haralet, as eitsy aa lying — 
bat really a great deal easier than to convince reflect- 
ing ^afijXy by mere pertinucity of astitrtiotiT that Fieuch 
ia too cLildiflh a Ktiidy to trix nonouHly even a ftchnol- 

boy'a intellect. Meanwhile, until aome such definite 
evidence is produced in support of an assertion which 
most of them are apt to make rather thonghcleBsly 

than of malice prepense, perhaps tho champions of tho 
immeasnrable auperiority of Latin will be good enough 
to treat the qaestton, far form's sake, as an open one. 
I may perhaps add that several University honour 
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men to wbom 1 have proposed aucb a test aa that 
above suggfrstfld, while profcaslag themaelvoB willing 
to oblige rat) if necesBary, have made no secret of their 
belief that it would produce queer reauJtfl. 
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ExaminaiionM far German Offitcers. 

The following in a rowgh Ryllabns of the " Fahnricha- 
Examen," which must be passed by all candidates for 
Commissiona who have not passed their " Abiturienten 
Exaoaen " at School. 

The Ciiudidattze aro cxamiced in Gorman {Rasay and 
Literature), Matheraatica, l^tin, French, Hiatory, 
Geography, Greek or English : thene aubjecta are obli- 
gatory. There are alao three optional auhjecte, viz., 
Fhyaica, Military Di'awitig, uud uay other language* 
The GKaminjktion conAiBtti of paper *tnd vivA voce w^ork, 

eaah of which is reckoned Blifce. EachBubjecD is origin- 
ally marked up to ^ ; hut moat of the marks obtained 
are then multiplied by dltfercnt numbers : Qenaan by 
Jive, Greek or Engliah by three, tho other obligatory 
Biibjecta by your, the optional aubjwta not at all. Let 
ita t&ke for example a ctuididate who gets the following 
marks: German 6 (:^30), JVlatbematica 5 ( = 20), 
Latin 7 ( = 28), French 3 i = U), Hiatory fl ( = 24), 
Ceogi-flphy 4 (^16). Greek 7 (^2L), Engiieh 
(optional) o( = 5), Physics 6 ( = 6)— total 162. Thia 
would be a very fair performance. A minimum of 
136 marka is needed to qualify in this examination ; 
anything above 91 1 oarns for the candidato the honour 
of a H|)eefiil report to the Emperor. 

It will be noted here (i) that I^tin is obligatory, 
and (ii) that the number of Bubjects is aa great as that 
of which we complain. It would aeem therefore at firat 
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Bight that the GerniBii candidate is no better off than 
the English. But the whole questioa assumes quite a 
different as^jpct wh^n we tafee tw^ conaiderationR into 
account : Fir^t, that the boys take this examination 
Jilmost in their school aourRR, al an average age of over 
18 5 acd secondly, that it is not competitive, but qauli- 
fying* Tho Latin whieh thoao boys tflko up ia that 
which they have learnt quietly from term to term 
during nearly the whole of theirschool life ; it is, there- 
fore, free frara all the worst viceaof our '^ Army Latin." 
Similarlyf th« pupil has worked ateodily at bid French 
and other ^ modern * Btibjectfl, for five years at lejiBt, 
under a system which allows ao serious scandals of 
shirking on tbe hoy's part or incompetence and neglect 
on the master's. The boy who brings tliese subjects 
up foi- fL qualifying ex^miniition ia thei-efore under 
entirely ditieuent conditions to our boys who find 
themselves ignorant, at 15 or 16^ of the rudiments of 
French grammar and even of their own language, and 
who have to make up for all their loj^t time m these 
and other ^modern' subjects under heavy simnl- 
taneoua pressure from other subjects, in the beet of 
which the ordinary boj can never say ' I know 
enough,' since another nii^htjuHt step in and oust him 

by five or ten marks out of a poasihlo 14^00l), If wp^ 
like the Germans, had no Army so large thai it bad 
room for every properly qualided candidate ; if we 
had also schools in which Government Inspectois 
made »iure that nethijig wus neglected even In the 
lowest formg or even on the M^odbrn Side, then the 

Army Examination ptoblera would present no serious 
difficulty whatever. 

There remains a further, and perhaps equally im- 
portant, cDnHideration. The Oermnii methods of ex- 
amination aim alwayii at finding out what a boy dotus 
know, not what he does not. I have explained else- 
where that it is the 'cram' that kills (whether in or 
out of the Public School) even more than the long 



